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In writing material for this Handbook the editors and authors have • 
chosen to use the word^'he" in all references , as is fitting for; writing ' 
on a descriptive levelv "He»Ms defined by WEBSTER'S HEW COLLE- 

lOATE DICTIONARY, eighth edition /as "used in a generic sense or 
when the sex of the person is unspecified . " Therefore , in the follow- 
ittg articles , "he" also indicates "«he ." 





One of the National Home Study Council's main goals is to conduct 
and promote research for the advancement of correspondence edu- 
cation. This Hmdbook is a collection of current, practical, essen- 
tial guides on ho^ to develop a correspondence course. It presents 
the vital skills and knowledge developers of homeMudy courses 
need for success. The Handpook attempts to cover the complete 
range of topics on course developynent, /V'om market research to 
the final prinj:ing . ' ' JH^ 

This Handbook is a residt of a project suggested by NHSC's^ 
yResearch and Educational Standards Committee. It is intended 
for u^e by new home study Directors of Education, course authors, 
or, anyone interested in home study (fourse development. ' ^ . ' 

The authors are practicing home study, educators and experts ifi. " 
their fields. The National Home Study Council is deeply indebted 
to th^m and expresses gratitude for their fine contributions to the 

advancement of the home study field . 

■ ■ ■ '-«■-■ 

We hope that you ^will find this Handbook useful and we wel- 
come any suggestions and comments. ' 

William A, Fowler 
Executive Director 
Nfttional Home Study Council 
April 1980 




Wniiafn A , Fowier is the Executive Director of the National 
HoTOe Btudy Council, He joined the Council in l96Las Assistant ^ 
Director and was named to. his current position in 1972. . • ' " 

'"What we Mve tried to achieve with this Handbook, the Council's 
initial effort inwhat we hqpe win be a continuing series of Handbooks, 
is to capturoiand preservejhe collective knowledge and experience " 
a( veteran home study educators . " 



Michael P. Lambert is the Assistant Director of the National Home 
Study Council. He joined the Council' staff as Accrediting Pro- 
gram Coordinator.in 1972 and was appointed. to his present 
position in 1977. ' . . \ . 

'"Each year the Cotxncn receives hundreds of requests for help ' 
from member and non-member corresondence institutions. This 
Hur^book presents as much practical advice on hgme study course 
df^fflppment as 'possible, given the constraints of paper , ink, time, 
and budget." 





Louis E, Frenzel joined the education staff at National Radio , 
Institute, Washington, D .C . , in 1959. In 1969,he became Asisistant 
Director of Education. H-e joined Heath Company in 1973 where 
he is cu'rijeiitly the Vice President , Education Systems . 

"J urge.coursh writers and education directors to consider 
seriously greater usage of a variety of\n€dia — particularly 
audio-visual m&dia in their courses. Some of the old formulas 
for course development need to he retired . " . . 



Mary E. McKeown joined the American School, Chicago', minors, 
in 1942 as an Instructor . In 1958 was named High School 
Principal, and today she serves as Vice President, Educational 
Services. 

"4s a Director of Education you need to have a good sense of 
humor. You will have to play many roles — adminlstfator , 
teacher, writer, motivator, supervisor, innovatpr , and most 
importantly , Ustener . You'll never be bored! " 




^^^^^ 
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Gordon C. Bennett is Chief of the Program Management Office, 
Directorate of Training D^i^elopments at the TJ .S . Army-Quarter- 
master School (QMS) in Fort Lee, Virginia. He joined the QMS 
in 1959 and has over 14 years of experience in preparing corre-. 
s^ondence courses for the 0 , S . Army . » 

"If you,agree that objectives are the starting point and basis of a 
course, can you really say you have a course if you don't have 
objectivesfx Can ypii say you have a good course if you didn't 
make the necessary effort to. develop good objectives?" 




Charles B, AfarshaH joined i»ja Salle Extension Univ^^^ ' 
Chicago, Illinois , in 1962.- Be is currently the Vice Presiciefit, . , 
Education,' at La Salle, and he is a former member of the" - » * ^ 
Accrediting Comn^ission of the National Home Study- Counpil.* 

"At a tirn^e when high quality home study courses are so widely 
recognized that they may even award a degree, the responsibility 
for prdviding the finest home study materials becomes more important 
than ever before in the history of correspondence education, " 





Lee Hughes is the Director of Education at the U.S; Marine Corps 
Institute (MCI) in Washington, D .C . , which he joined 1^ 1964. 
He is the phair man of the NHS C ' s Research and Educational • 
Standards Committee . : * ' . 

"Everyone kno'ws that Johnny is a poor reader . There Ore 
many proved methods to determine the reading ^rade level 
of your home stu^y courses. Try one." , ' 



John T. Lq/tus joined the staff of International Correspondefi^e 
Schools , Scranton , Pennsylvania , in 1952 . Today he is the Vice 
President-Operations at ICS. . ^ 

"Preparing the examination is the critmal act of developing a 
course. It is the primary vehihle to measure the effectiveness 
of your course . " j . 



Douglas M . Bonham is another alumnus of the National Radio 
Instituta staff of the early 1970's . He Joined Heath Company , 
Benton Harbor , Michigan, in 1974, where he is now Product ^ 
Line Manager in their Education Systems Division . - 

"To bei^ffective , a home study course must be more than just 
a i;ollection of paper and pencil experiences . Kits and audi o- 
visual aids can breathe life into your courses . « • ' 



•1 

Roberts. Hamilton joined the Instruction staff at the Westlawn - 
School of Yacht Design, Stamford, Connecticut, in 1973. In 1974 
he was named Academic Supervisor. In addition to his university 
education, -he has completed "home'study courses in writing ,^ ♦ 
engineering, art, and yacht design. 

"An effective layout will contribute to student motivation, build 
his confidence in our texts ^ and encourage his sustained effort 
tOMfards course completion." i * 

. • • -t . V - 







Ronald D . Clark served on the staff of International Correspondence" 
Schools from 1952 - 1973 where he was Bean of the Faculty . He is ' 
,a former m%mb^ of the National Home Study Council's Accrediting •* 
Commission-, and he was Assistant Director of NHSC from 1973 until 
1976 , when he joined the staff at the North American Training 
Academy (NATA) , Newark, Delaware, whfere he serves a^ Vice 
President and Director of Education . i » 



''Get yourself knowledgeable! prdetitioners in your study field. 
While they won't often be able to write, they will give you good 
information. Then retain excellent technical editors and copy 
editors, ProOuction on an excellent scale Is wonderful, but you 
must have something worthwhile to produce," 



David'B. Dasenbrock joined McGraw-Hill Continuing Education ^ 
Center's National Radio Institute, Washington, D.C. , in 1969. / ' 
He is currently the Dearth of Instruction and Editor-in-Chief * 
> at NRI . . * * 

' ■ , - . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

"The initial package of study materials is the most important 
package a student will recieve. GiveHtyour greatest atten- 
tion. " 




1^ 




Kenheth E . Whittington joined MTA Truck Driver School in 1970 . 
He Ts Executive Vice President and Director of MTA and says 
proudly that 95% of what he knows about home study education 
fte learned through his affiliation with the Nfitional.Home Study 
Council. 

"The Director of Education must realize that his fob is of extreme 
importance. He must be an expert in the following areasr sales, 
law , marketing , accounting, research and development, psychology, 
education, and business administration. He must be of caliber to 
attend and contribute to a board meeting at 1 0: 00 a. m. and then . • 
be able to solve a student's educational problem at 10:-30 a.m. It's 
a challenging career, \ , 



James £. Godfrey founded the Truck Marketing Institute in 
1964 and has served as its Director since that time . Heis 
currently a school member of the NHSC^s Accrediting 
Commission. \ . 

"Reflecting on home study schools that have come and gone 
oyer the years, failures often are traceable to^errors of 
business judgment. In any business schools included 
— management must know the real costs of its products 
and^servicesi" 
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Introduction to Article 

* : ' ■ w > ■ • ■ . • ..... 



In this fins t article , the philosophy of modern J^ome study education 
is discussed, th^ principles of course development are presented . • - 
and there is an explanation of. hoyv pour sss meet the demands of adult, 
self-paced learner^s /\ ^ 




, The article also lists steps in course production from the selection 
of the course subject throiigh- the implementation of a course revision 
•ogram. A suggested Ustof^teps to follow in the developmenUofa 
urse and.4i sample cfiarf of mccounts pr budgeting for cpur^se develop- 
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William A\ Fowler ^ 



Not long ago , one of. the tri^ outstanding corresp^^ndence educajtprs 
/ of the 20th Century^, William A , Rogers , Pice President of the Interna- 
. . tional Accountants Society and member of the NHSC Hall- of Fame, re- 
^ marked to a group of NHSC school staff members aUending a seminar;. 
^ "The most dramatic" change in home study 'education that I have witnessed' 
inkthe past 30 years is the tremendous Improvement of. home study course 
materials. There, is simply no comparison between home study le^ssons, 
of three degades ago land the lessons in today's courses." ' 



That is quite a coriipliment coming from someone who has earned iia* 
tional respect for his expertise on such matters. .And^it*s true! Most 
home study courses today are exeiiiplary . The text? , which bear the 
burden of delivering the course content (since they must serve as the ' 
teacher and the text; doing both in anf interesting w.Ay), make use of 
jus^ about ever^i known innovation of media technology ^ayaUaWe . 

The principles of text design, developm^t and production are touched 
on briefly here, and are fully explored in the subsequent. articles in 
this^ handbook ^^^t's. begin with some theory and* conclude with some* 
thoughts on h<^ to apply the theory to text design and development . 



THEORY OF LEARNING BY CORRESPONDENgE 

Educators are still at a loss to explain exactly how the learning pro- 
cess takes place in the chemistry of the brain . There has been woefully 
little conclusive research on how adults learn, and there has been *" . 
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even less published research on correspondence theory , 

.Yes, we make attempts to describe what we do, and maybe even why 
we do it . But we are hard pressed by give a discreet , understandable , 
and ^accepted de8cri{)tion of the theory behind the success of home study 
methodology. 

Let us approach this topic by describing some of the basic beliefs or 
axioms commonly held by home study educators; 

,■•■>.■ • " 
Learning takes place every where*, and most of it outside, 
the classroom. ^ ^ \$- 

Home study learning theory is based on tli^concept of 
^ independent , mature learners studying formally pre- 

pared mal^riai:^ in a given subject/ The learners are 

???*^y^^®*^„E^!??f*^y interest they have in the 

~ ""su^ject^they areliuByln^^ 



'The theory espouses the concept of "captaincy of self," 
' ^ whWein tW individual student assumes re^onsibility for 
activating and sustaining the learning process . The 

teacher (or more properly tutor) plays a supportive 
. role by guldlng^ the learner, giving encouragement, 
and providing pWiodld feedback and,. hopeftilly, ex-; 
^rnal motivation . ' - ' 

Using these concepts , and knowing in advance that the vast majority 
of home study students are in the 28-40 year old group , We should look 
closely at problems facing the independent adult home study learner: 

■ . r ^ \ . 

The student mey lack confidcjnce, confidence in the 
ability to learii, especially if j there is little contact 
with other students working on the same course . ; J 



As a result, the* student may 
well and -feeling 4here will be 



>e fearful of not doing 
a loss of facfr if €tll work 



is not perfect. This, then, mlay result in a delay in 
submitting work for the tutorls comment^ and guidance ;^ 

The student is anxious about J|iow to combine or recon- 
cile study and family demand^ and demfinds of friends, 
neighbors, the boss, his workmates, anVJ the myriad 



of other things to do. There may be a guilty feeling 
about spending time/*shut up alone with tie books." 



. . — Then too , the %tudent may quite simply fefel too tired 
after a hard day's work to settle easily to|mental 
, effort'. 

As they ponder course design and weigh these factors,. home study, 
course developers should recognize other tY'aits in pidult learners t 

The adult student has more experience , more know- 
ledge and ,>^bove all , more motly^tion^ than most : 
school age students!^ Many have lost the; innocence 
that lets youth imagine that time stretches endlessly 
ahead . Most adult, students 'know that if | there 43 to be 
a more rewarding job or a more fulfilling role in life , 
there is little time to waste .* A strong sense of ,pur~ 



pose can more than make up j^^^being out of practice . 

While the adult student's memory for facts may not be as 
good as that of the younger student, the ability to grasp 
an^ analyse underlying pr^npiples and the relation- 
ships between facts is better . Ttiis kind of under- 
standing is; far more valuable In higher educMibn 
than is mere knowledge o|f^cts . w * 

Expedience in educatlon€^l%rograms based on corre- 
spondence study suggests that adult stodent!^ learning 
at a distai^tpe can. do just as well as yojanger students 
working in a classroom ; * 

Correspondence courses offer new ways to'^use free 
time creatively : kits, experiments, outside lectures 
on tapes i etc , , all provide a multj-media approach 
that can effectively compete w|th TV watching. 



. ^Now let's look at how home study course developers can meet4he 
challenges and successfulliy. teich learners at a distance . Since most 
courses use text materials. as the pi^imary information source, ^we will 
concentrate on how correspondence learning theory Is applied in the 
writing of good text materials. 
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TEXT DESIGN^ ■ ^ ' 

. • ' ^ ^ « 

r Over the years home study^ school educators have accepted some 

• basic p^finciples of course and teict design. ' Important among these / 
^re: / , , : • , ; ... , . 

.1. The home study text is not like the typical colle^ 

text; It must do more than just proVide- lnformation . • 

. 2/ Home study courses must teach, explicate, anticipate 
; questions' and, in gener^d,, serve as teacher , facilitator , - 

* . classroom ^mate, motlvatoir, . and be the sou^ 
• ' , needed information J . ' . 

- ' ; • • ;f- .\ - ■ ; 

\ , 3. Good couAjes must'jbome with built in ^eadingsy assiign- ; 
ments, evaluative instruments and inspiration for . 
students to continue . They must challenge the fast 
•learners and still hold the atter^ion of, ana teach, the 
. less gifted. 

4. Home study courses must teach the essentifll, current 
l?ody of knowledge ^ skills and attitudes to meet c^ 
objectives using media that are economically feaslbltb 

\ and educationally effective . * 

5. Home study instructors serve primarily as evaliiators 

of achievement and responders to technical queries, :\ . 
Their role as dispensers of information ,^ "lecture ; ; 

•iL givers ," is mii^^imal. Their Vole as motivators of 
le'arners , via written or oral commentaries , is an 
important function. , 

The system of teaching by correspondence can be broken down inr. 
to the following functions: ' 

. Function Disqussion ^ , 



Informlition Materials are based on speciaLlly written 

Delivery « texts and written for a specific »audience . 
, . Home study authors ca^d editors have a:^ 



Courtesy: Dr . Charles Marshall, La Salle Extension University 
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Blabor&tion and 
Explanation 




Keinf b¥c§merit"' 



Evaluation- 



Learning 
Completion 



Application of 
\ learning 



detailed profile analysis of their pj^l^c- 
tive*students. * \ / 

Study guides and texts are uniquely de- 
signed for the special needs of thousands 
of students. Analysis of areas whtere , 
students need additional information as- 
sists editors in making material more rele- 
vant, . 



Motivation is consistently incorporated in 
home study text materials.. It is also ex- 
panded by personal comments on graded 
assignments along with helpful model an- 
swers. Motivational letters are sent 
; *r§guXa;rly . ' 



The student writes a question and sends 
^ it to the school. Each question receives 
a pfersonal , detailed reply . Self-quizzes 
:in.-study guides provide written answers 
foe permanent referenc4 and, review. 



A series of Wf itten examinations , evaluated 
personally and supplemented with .model 
solution replies, are used frequently enough ' 
to measure learning. The student Is not 
"allowed to prbgress through any substantial 
amount of the course without a complete undser- 
standing of the material «dready covered . 



Making use of the graded test, learning should 
cdntinuie until the student attains a thorough 
^rasp of the material ; Review of the returned , 
graded paper and understanding the model . 
solutions are an intrinsic part of the studies. 

T^e home study student ftequenily applies : 
. on the job what has b^en learned the night 
before. "Learxi it today , ^ply to tomor- 
row , " Is a major motto of correspondence 
educators. Because most home study 
progframs have specific career or voca- 



T 



tiohal goals , learning tends to relate 

specifically ^to the job and may be applied 
' immediately.. • ' . " 

Finally., home study text desigavis predicated on these ^sumptions: 

-r "The^learner chooses- to study on- his own, 

The learner is capable of Independent , self-dire^;ted : \^ 
• study without the props of peer group, or contiritS^us 
teacher interaction , , ' . 

The course is geared toward the general backgi^ound , 
^ reading ability and ijjterests of the broad range of 
enrollees. ? • ^ • 

The course objectives matclj closely, the learner* s ob~ 

jectives , as weil as match the promises of the schoors 
advertising, 

-•^ The learner must feel able to "transcend the bondages' 
- of spa^e and time" and learn effectively by mail i The 
system , therefbre , must appear to be individually de- 
- signed for the learner ahd it must be clear that per- " 
\ sohal attention* is readily available . ^ • 



The course must be able to be taught effectively by 
correspondence . , ^ 

^ Considering all of these concepts , the home study educator proceeds 
to construct course materials which meet the specific needs of mature , 
independent , self-directed learners . Modern home study courses sire 
the result of decades of development of a rather practical , results- 
oriented approach td education, 'The principles, beliefs, theories and 
axioms above are the distillation of years of collective thinking of home 

> study educators. ' ,^ . . 

-StjBPS IN COURSE PREPARA TION ' 

— ^ — ^ — " ~~ • ■ ■ -v. . 

stelps in course preparation vary from school to- school .Vand no 
one "^iiBtthod is universally followed. However, some gene&i guidelines 
are o^erved and these are outlined below, ' ^ 




A skeletal outline of the major st^ps in cou»ge development includes 
these steps in which home study developers: 

1. Determine the subject matter to be presented: in depth ^ 
. .. market research can be helpful , but don't ignore the im- 
portance of Intuition , imagination and enthusiasm . 

Determine the educational objectives for the^ourse, 
,the ex|)ected outcomes for graduates, and liktth^ , 
skills , knowledge and behayior changes to be imparted ^i- 

Prepare specially written owrrespondence lessons. . . \ 

► . V- . ' " . ' , , . f ^ 

IJeveiop supplementary material such sis. how to study^ ■ 
' ♦ booklets^^motiyational tapes, stu^ Study 
guides tell/what the. reading^ assignments are eaid how 
to pr^ejsdi Supplementary items should include encourage. 
. ; ment letters, practice exercises, student projects, ex- 
planations^ of material not covered adequately in the texts 
or lessons and, possibly, experimental kits. . 

5.. Develop examinations for each study unit.- These are 
generally designed as open-book examinations. They . 
should teach as well.as test. Furthermore* the exam- 
. ^ inations should be designed to facilitate correction and 
evaluation 'in an economice^ way i Above all , examinations 
shouid measure the extent to which the objectiyes of the 
.course have been mastered .* 

6 , ' Besign , print , package , and store the course for use . 

Appendix A at the end of this, cha^te^ is a flow chart showing the 
steps followed in developing a typical course. Appendix B provides 
sample budget items to be considered in developin|: a cours^. 

This Handbook includes artiqles which explain the "how to" of each 
-of the ma|or steps4isted-above^ ~. i — ^ >. . _ . 



COURSE ^I|ITING TECHNIQUES ' 



In the actual writing of course texts, schools use one of these three 
methods: , 



First , the lase of in^i^s© ^specialists who , defending on the size of 
the.school, niay double as instructors. This technique |S especially 
affective for revisions. Because of time priorities and the difficulty 
of keeping up in the field, this technique may not toe practical for majjc^ 
rewrites or for new course development. ' 

► Second, and probably -the most popular method, is the use of an "out- 
side'" subject matter specialist working closely with the schoors educa^ 
tional director . WJien such specialists can be found , this method can 
be most effective. Due to the extensive coordiSiation, review and editing 
required, it can 'also be inefficient, ^not to mention frustrating. Tlje . 
amount and method of remuneration are important factjJrs in the arrange- 
ments made withj outside writers. , 

The third method is the use. of a publishing or consulting firm , under 
contract, to prepare a complete course or p>rogram. Although a popular 
and frequently used method , we have seen only a fiBw'good courses 
prepared in this way,. Experience, cost, coordination, time, and avail- 
ability of qualified "contractors'* are factors which greatly limit the use 
of this, method . " ' 

For the purposes of this Handbook , t}ie authors have' assumed that 
the readers intend to develop, or actueJ^ly are .developing* their own • 
texts (options one and two above) . By understanding the principles . 
or home study text design, Directors of Education^ and otheJ^s^^ 
executives are better abl^ to ivork with and control the quality of the 
courses d^v^oped using any of the.methods. *. 
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STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TYPICAL HOME STUDY COURSE 



SELECT COURSE SUBJECT 



DO MARKET RESEARCH 
DETERMINE PQTENTIAi. 



I 



PREPARE COURSE OBJECTIVES 



'instructional 
"Objectives^ j' 



PREPARE 
BUDGET 




; Validate Objectives 
, Consult with Subject 
Experts, Employers, etc. 



DETAILED OUTL<NE 
OF 

'CQURSE STRUCTURE 




I 



Formulate 

Media 
Conciepts 



DEVELOP 
MARKETING 
- PLAN 



^ TOP MANAGEMENT 
REVIEW li COMMlTiffiINT 



.SET TIME SCHEDULE 



If 









PREPARE 
TO 

ADMINISTER; 



COURSE - 
PRODUCTION 



. Price* • ». 

. Enrollment Agreements 
. Student Records 
. A^coutiting 
.. Purchasing 



T 



1 



PREPARE 
: TO 
MARKET 



CContinm^d) 



. Advertising ft Promotion 
.Catalog 

. EnroUment Qualification^ 
. Legal ApproFvala for 
Marketing 

U 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A " ' ^ 
TYPICAL HOME STUDY COURSE 
(Continued from preceding page) 



I COURSE IRODUCTm j 

T 



0 . 



f 



. Prepare Ancillary 

materials , kitsTsaidSi etc . 
. Prepare Projects and , 

Assignments 
. Write Examinations ! 



T 



PREPARE \ 1 . : . gr I Match with . 

INSTRUCTIONAL^^ -recourse - 1 

OBJECTIVES. 1 objectives 



BY LESSON 



Match j— - ' 



. Writing 
rEditii^ 

\ Release » Copyrights 




Develop 
Packaging 



. Format, Bindhig 
.Artwork 
^^pfltgraphy ™ . ' ' 



Subject Expert 
Evaluation 



\ MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
•'of obj ectives , lessons . 
exams, projects, ancillary 
.material#v etc to assure 
, ' consistency 



I 



Accreditation 
» Approval . 



INITIAL PRODUCTION 



Field Test 



1 



Train Instr uctbra 



I 



FINAL Eplf 
"PRODUCTION 



. Evaluate Results 
. Begin Revision Cycle 
12 - 



Jycle*J* 



I 



FULL SCALE 
SERVICE 

MARKETING 



SUGGESTED CHART OF ACCOUNTS FOR SAMP]^ HOME STUDY COURSE 
BUDGET* " ; \ ■ J 



1 Market Researdi — Testing the market; feasibility; determining 
» a<x)pe of course . , 



2. Fixed Costs 
. — ; — • 

Salaries 



- Professional, Education Director 

- Clerical 



Cfverliead - General and Administrative 

Equipment , office^ 
._„_™„__j-^Siupplle£uJxft|fia. 



- Other direct costs 



3 . Course Development Costs , 

Resetupch ; - Publications 

- Travel 

- Consultwits, Advisors 

- Laboratory and design work 



Writing 



-Writers 

- Contract costs 



Editing < . 
Subject Review /Field Test:- 
^ Typing * 
Art/Graphics/Photpgraphy 

4. Ancillary Materials Costs 



Kits 

Tapes 

Equipment 

Other 0>iplomas, Envelopes) 



5 . Reproduction Costs . 

* * « 
I^ayout and Resign 

Packag;iri'g ' 
^ Binding / 

6, Le^ Costs ' " ' 



Qopyright Permissions 
Trademarks 

Course/ Catalog approvals 



7., Marketing, Costs 



Detailed breakdown determined by marketing methods usedj 



{ 



•i 



* This is not intended to be a proposed budget for evely course ^ 
but a general guide to Important budgetary line items to be con- 
sidered*.. * » 
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Introduction to Article 



The previous article examined the basic theories which are. 
empibyed in home study course design. This companion article 
lists and expiains the various component« w^'ch constitute a course 
. . . the naming of parts, A, profileof the modern home s&dy 
course and a glossary of terms are included . . / . 
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Naming the 
Parts 



Michael E Lambert 



Man:^ home study educators use* the word "product" inter-'Changeably 
with the word "course" when they are talking about their correspondence 
offerings/ . - . 

Indeed , correspondence educfiltors have long been product oriented; 
Uiey employ many business terms in this fashion because it suits what 
-mey #re about . ' . 

' While Ihere* is a mystique to correspondence education which defies 
quahtit/tive analysis , it is useful for those Coming to thje subject of home 
study course development for the first toe to itfhow the -names of all of 
thf parts . Appendix A is a glossary of essential terms on hoine study 
course materials and the balance pt this article attempts to label the many 
parts of the home study experience* ; ' . 



THE TYPICAL CQUiyEr - ~ \ ' . 

There is certainly no one prototype or "typical*' correspondence course , 
Courses vary from school to school. 



Sonre schools feature "haiids learning kits. Others use audio cas- 
sette tapes for instructor comments. Still others rely heavily (m.non- 
priiit media.for instruction. The combinations of media tfre numerous. 
This feature , creativity of product 4€!sign , lielps make home st^dy an 
exciting methpd of teaching and a challenging career field . 



In a recent survey of the National Home Stj)dy Councirs member sjchools, 
the following profile emerged from the data ]|rovided by the 54 institutions 
which responded. These 54 instij^utions offered' over 1 ,500 courses to -* 
over 1.14 milijioii students * - ' 

' Here is the profile: ' . . " * 

— the courses have (primarily) vocational objectives 

•^'-T^ the typical course has 29 required lessons and takes about 
12 months to complete 



most courses are written by a combined team of . in-house 
and outside authors . 1 ^ ' / 



most lesson/exfflnination questions ar^ objective type 
(multiple choice, etc.) ' * 



— the courses are typically bound in loose-leaf binders 

— the lessons are personally graded by a qualified instructor 

— most of the instructors work full time, on the school premises 

* — lessons nearly always receive motivational C0piment3 by an 
instructor . ' 

~- lessons are gradejl and returned to studen^ts in three days 
or less , ► 

This profile has been confirmed by the writer's pers<Mial f xperieace 
in the correspondence field . Appendixes B through E grpvide tables 
of da^ describing courses offered by NHSC schools. ' . 



THE MAJOR COlftPONENTS OF A COURSE. 
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Basically we Can dfvide the home study product into three very broad 
categories: . ** 

* — Instructional Materials Group — texts, lesson material, etc. 

— ' Ancillary Materials Group — kits, request for help forms, etc. 



~- Educational Services Grcrup — evaluation and instructor comments 

Appendix F is a listing of the components of each of these three groups 
for "a sample course,. The.balance of this article will focus on the In- 
structional Materials and Ancillary Materials Group, i.e. , the parts of 
the home study product . 

' • ■ , V- . ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ . ^ - * . 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL S GROUP . ^ 

" " ' ■— ■p '^i i -- ■ ■ ji 111111 ■■■ ii i I f p ii 1 

* • ^ ' . i ♦ * • ' * 

Within this group we have the bulk of the lesson materials . For >e;cample 
81 X U" lesson texts, btode^t, hard':bound texts-, examination booklets , etc 
'iany item wMch contains subject rtatter knowledge to be imparted to the 
learner. The media employed to deliver the knowledge or information 
varies from school to school and even from lesson to lesson^ but the 
missions remain unchanged for each lesson or study session: 

— presient the instructional objective. (s) . . 

— - present the^ information , knowledge or skill 

have the student apply the knowledge or skiU , or facilitate the 
desired tjehaviorial change 

evaluate the learning achieved or behavior change 

— motivate the student to continue io the n«xt lesson 

Within the Instructional Materials Group the core^elem%nt is the lesson 
text itself . The text may be 81 x 11 inch sheets bopnd in a vinyl binder 
(aurely the most popul»* format today) , pr it may be a 6 x 9 inch book- 
let, saddle stitched . . Below is a description of the major formats and ; 
materials in use today: . 

Loose-leaf vinyl binders are the most widely used format by 
schools providing materials on ^ lesson-b^-les^oh basis . ^The 
-advantagesrof-^ase of revision-andv«rsatility^<»f -reproduction 
. technique are evident. At the same time, the student. has a 
consolidated vdlume , or Volumes , of all material at the end of ^. 
his course . * This loose-leaf technique has been ustd quite 
effectively in art purses , where full color , line drawings , 
tip-ons, actual photographs » and other illustrations can be 
interspersed wherever needed. Alsi, new materials and' ^ v 



techniques may be introduced immediately into.the cbupQes . 

Specially written paper-bound booklets are not^quite as 
popular today as loose leaf texts , but are still used in loziger 
courses. Each. booklet contains a single lesson/study assign*- 
ment» in either 8f x 11" or smaller sizes, %ide or saddle stitched 
The concept was developed in the 1890' s by Thomas J, Foster, 
founder of International Correspondence Schools, and still 
^ppears in the original pocket-size form , or in interesting 
variations. Such materials are easy to store, package, and 
ship to the student . Individual lessons may be easily revised 
since they can be printed in limited quantities and replaced 
without undue budget strains. And the same lessons may be 
used in many different courses, providing versatility for \, : 
schools offering programs in the.sdme subject field at different 
levels or different courses with related components , 

Full-sized hard bound textbooks , formerly quite popular , are 
now often replaced by combination "materials, such as texts plus 
assignment sheets of loose-leaf courses. The primary res&son 
for the decline in the use of such books is the difficulty posed 
by revision. When used in fields where the basics do not 
change and when supplemented by other materials , this tech- 
nique can be effective — and impressive. The student has a 
.lifetime reference library on his bookshelf as a reminder of . 
his investment . Supplementary reference books and outside ' 
readings can be, and are , employed with courses using text 
materials prepared in these ways . . 

Standards texts, workbooks, and study guides . Some' 
schools use standard resident school textbooks and work- 
books , supplementing these with specially prepared ^udy 
guides and instructions to the stud^t* This kln^ of course 
is used most often by schools with high school progr'ama and 
college level or degree awarding courses — primarily be- 
cause recognition of such courses by state and public school 
officials, w4io-areor-iented4o resident-schools ,--is-facil^^^ 
when standard , recognized texts are used . Study guides 
prepared for use with standard texts usually include reading * 
assignments, motivational materlc^s, supplementary subject 
information, self-check <iuizze8 and assignments, md some- 
times !'bound>-in" examinations. These ingredients make it 
a^home study course, and are the key to its success. ' 



The focus of the. various articles in this Handbook is the Instriictiohal . 
..Material ^oup,specifiCiBytly, the "how to" of producing the above list«d 
materials. ^ . ^ - ^ . 

ANCILLAR Y AtATE RIALS GROUP . ' 

: ' - ^ ~~~ — T - /. , - 

Supplementing the texts discussed above are a variety of media and 
materials. The purpose of ancillary materieds are: 

. - to break up the tedium of the printed pages , and adding an 

additional dimension to the communication proceds (e.g.., audio);. 

— to provide the leai^jier^ with a chance to Apply "his new founds 
skill or knowledge; ' . 



— to aid in the two-way communication between scl^ool and 
student . 




The stogie most popular audio visual aid is surely the ubiquitous 
cassette tape . * , 

,,The major types of media includej • • 

Kits to be assembled , with all the necessary tools and equip- * 
ment» are ft>equently combined with te:Kt materials to enhance 
the effectiveness of correspondence instruction; These co-^er 
a wide gamut , as the-4bllowing list indicates: . 

• . , I' ■ . , ■■ ■ 

Television and radio set kits, electropic test 
. - ^.equipment assembly klts , »and even' an electronic 
laboratory for radio , television and electronics 
students; tool kits for mechanics and camera re- 
' <pairmen; compressor components for rfflrlgeratlon 
. servicemen;, upright and. hand action models for a ' 
' piano tu.her; two-tone circuit for m electronic 
V V * ' organ-repairmant--a--8eeond-h^d-^ype¥«?lter:for a 
• repairman; a drafting board imd instruments for 
a drafting student; locks; key blanks, tools, and . 
. a key-making machine for a student locksmith; 
'^iuid "precious st<mes for a gemologist* 



Integration with the text , a88i«^m|nts and examinations Is 



the kevyhere . ' Effectively wsed^i^i^ueli materials are invaluable 



gdjunctSto the course . 



^4- s 



Recordings are used most effectively^^-- Ntogether with texts — 
in such coursjfes as broadcasting and l^gufig^.. Most record- 
ings today are done on inexpensive casii|ette tape'sj- small , 
lighj weight , mailable . They ai'e excellt^^ aj^dio supplements for 
just about any course. . * ^' 

. Tape recorders . With the development of dasseft^f , tapes . . 
have ^ecome more practic^ than before for home s%4y»^*ss 
• production has brought this item within the economic\range of 
many schools. Tapes are used for two-way student^school ; 
communitjation, such as in a broadpasting course, an^J.^op^ 
instructor critiques of student work. Some college l^^ei V;>^ 
courses utilize recordings of lectures by professors, — 

Projectors and color slides see some use in home study courses. 
The cost of producing the "sdftware" is largely jprohibitlve; notv 
to mention the costs of shipping ahd handling, \ 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES GROU^ 

A brief mention of a few of the components of this group should en- 
lighten ^the reader: * , 

— Examination services, grading of papers ^ ^ 
WATS^ne instruction , responding to student queries 

— Administrative services, job assistance, notifying employers 

— Remedial Instruction, and supply additional information 

■ ' ' ' ' ^ ■ ' " . ■ * 

— Otlier specialized student services. 

These are but a f^w of the tasks which comprise the total home study 
experience. These tasks m€i services commence after the student has 
enrolled . The nature of these .components puts them outside the scope 
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of this Handbook . They are , however , integral parts of the design and 
development of any good correspondence course « ' 

" . . «■ ', ■ • -.^ 

CONCLUSION 

Knowing the nliines of all the parts will not make you an expert in 
course desig^n. Looking at actual course materials — which are readily 
obtainable — is a critical step . The other articles in this Handbook 
illustrate many of the components discussed above and shed^ additional 
light on' just what a course is or should be. But while this Handbook is 
a good start , there is no substitute for actually setting about tlie task 
of pi>eparing a course . . . where necessity for Miction, generates a great 
deal of practical understanding in a very short time! 
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. ^ APPENDIX A 
^ ' . GlossaryofSelepted Home Study Terms 

ANSWER SHEET (RESPONSE FQRM): A form on wh^ch a student records 
" responses to examination or test questions. Answer sheets are 
submitted to the sohool for grading, evaluation, and comment, and 
then returned to the student . . ' , 

ASSIGNMENTi A part of organized material to»^e studied and performed 
by the student , according to required techniques, and principles; a 
specific task to be performed by the student and submitted to the 
, school for evaluation And comment . . ; 

ASSIGNMENT SHEET: A written supplement telling students what material 
• to study and in what order to study, as well as how and when to sub- 
mit examinations or projects for evaluation . / ! 

COMBINA^TION COURSE J A course consisting of a home study portion , 
and a residence portion . Normally , the home study portion pre- 
cedes the residence portion . Residence training is offered to pro- 
vide students instruction on the use of specialized equipment, 
learning pf m^nuial skills or the application >f certain tecliniques 
under supervision (e.g. , tractor trailer driving). 

COMPLETION RATE (RAW COMPLETION RATE) : The ratio of assign- • 
' ments completed to the total number of assignments contracted for 
in a fixed saiQiiple^ matriculated students (note: not the same as 
graduation rate) . 

COURSE: A planned sequence of educational activity, leading to the ^. 
acquisition of a skill or body of knowledge , usually over a pre- 
determined period of time . • , 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION: The person in a home study school organiza- 
.^.^ — tton-respops^iMe-for-p^laiming^and orgaftiztng"^ — 
preparing and editing instructional texts and study guides; super- 
^ vising instructional services^ an^* staff; cond^icting educational 
, researchi and performing other educpitional ti^ks as may be assipied. 

EDUCATIONAL REC^ORDS: Records and files malntiained "by a school for 
each student's educational activity , which include a student*s name , 
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Appendix A cont'd.. " .•^■f?'"' 



. address » basic education, date of enrollment » course, grades, 

^ current academic achievement, enrollment agreements and other 
, data. ■ ' ■ . , ■ ' ' ' ' 

ENCOURAGEMfeNT PROGRAM (MOTIVATIONAL PROGRAM): Materials 
and procedures use^d by home study schools to motivate students 
to start a .course of study , continue in the course , ^d graduate . 

EXAMINATION (TEST, ACHIEVEMENT. TEST) : That part of an assign- 
ment submitted for examination service, and designed to facilitate 
learning and to measure achievement. Examinations may include 
essay , true-false , completion and multiple-choice items, case 
studies , problems , or may consist of a finished product tartwork , 
project, article, etc.) which th^ student submits to the school. 

EXAMINATIOia SERVICE: The correction and ey^uation of ah exarotoa- 
ti<Mi, together with any necessary moti^^ation and counseling, by 
an instructor , ' . 

GRADUATiT: A person who has satisfied the prescribed requirements 
(e.g. , assignments or examinations of an educational course or 
program), and has been awarded^ certificate or diploma affirming 
.this. \.- 

GRADUATION RATE: Percentage of matriculated students in a fixed 
sample of a school's course who have satisfactorily completed all of 
the prescribed requirements of a given course dr program . 

HOME STUDY COURSE (PROGRAM, TRAINING): An organized: series 
of instructional units designed to accomplish definite objectives by 
the home study method . . • ' 

HqME STUDY EDUCATION (CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION, DISTANCE 
^DU(?ApOH>v . -Education desig^ied for studen%-who-liVfr-at-a-di»-^ 
tance firom the teach^g institution . Ordinarily , prhited and/or . 
recorded materials are sent by mfldl , providing the student with 
structured units of information , assigned exercises for practice 
and examinations to measure .achievement , w:hich in turn are sub- 
mitted to the teaching institution for evaluation and comment and 
subseqi^nt return to the student. 
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INS.TRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: Texts , tapes , wotk kits , equipment , , 
* supplies , tools ^ and other materials used in a Qourse to fac^^^ 
the education and;>training offered . ^ . 

^SO^ SW:CH. .SS,0^iKX UCH>= " 
The advice , counsel , ipuidance and instruction requested by a 
student with an instruction-related problem .and rendered by an 
instructor, . ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT: A section of a home study course usually con- , 
sisting^ of an encouraging or motivating device , lesson materials 
and assignment;" assignment or instructional service, examination' • 
and examinaUon service . • , 

INSTRUCTOR q'UTOR, TEACHEHV FACULTY) : An individual who, 
, qualified by education , training and experience, performs assign- 
ment, examination and personal service. He may assist in course 
research, writing and related activities, * \, 

KIT: A collection of predominately -non-^textual materials included in ' 
a home study course to iaugment or enhance instruction ^ These 
materials may (insist of tools ^ equipment , instruments ; aud^^^ 
visuid: aids, components, accessories, and so forth » 

^^N-START RATE: Percentage of enrolled and registered students in 
a fixed sample, of a school's course or courses yrho did ^ot submit. 
. any required examination or lesson assignm^t for gradini^ qt 
servicing. Non-starts: students who are disehroUed in a course 
after registration , after the applicable copling-off period but prior 
to submission of their first required assignment. 

OBJECTIVE , EDUCATlQl^AIi: A statement of what, an educational pro- 
gram can do for reasonably diligent stud^ts. For home study ' 

_^^courses-r objecthr-es-are goals-or -aims attainable thrbugh-the^corz^s- 
pondence study method,, and provide a description of skills to be 
acquired, information to be learned, training to be received, and 
attitudes and habits to be ii^hmged or developed, 

;. " ■ ; .■ • .'-^ ' • " ' '-"^ 

REVISION FILE: Affile containinjg suggested course revisions to update 
iiistructional. material , correct errors , improve quality of instruction , 
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clarify passages that may -confused students , and so forth . 




STUDY GUmi (TRAINING GUIDE; INS JJRUCTIONAL GUIDE): A . written 
supplement. to fsourse materii^s designed to facilitate study. It may 
includedireptions^n how-to^study* suggested Readings, research 
V topics^ self-check tests, problems and study projects, all of which 
are keyed to the basic course texts. 
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Appendix B 



Average Lesson -Submissions,, Months to Complete and Required Besident 
Traininig * ' .. 



Enrollment Size 
<Total Active 
Students) ~ 



Less^than 200 
201-500 
501-1 » 000 " 
1,001-2.500 ^' 
t,S01-4,000 
4.001-7,500' 
7.501-25,000 
~2? ,"00r~or "more 
MiUtary 

Averages ' ' 



Number of 
Institutions 



9 

4 
9 
8 
3 
5 

3 



Average * 
Number of f " 
Required Lesson 
Submissions ^ 
(per . school) 



Median 
40 

20^ 

14 
16 
40 

38. 

33 



Range 

21'-100 
4-1-38 
ED. 

4- 4d 

5- 30 
36-61 
33-98 



15-64 



Average x 
Months to 
Complete Course 
(per school) 

^ledian Range 

5.5 ,1.5-24 

8 2.2-24 

1^.5 11.5-72 



12.5 

* 

10 
14 



20 



I.D. 



; 3-38 
2.5-20 
4-18 
. 6-30 



14-24 



I.D 



Required 
Resident 
Training 
(per 8choo6j 



0 

1 

2 
0 
0 



28^7 submissions 



11.8 Months 



'"Insufficient Data Reported 
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Appendix C 
JTypical cc^urBe devel5>p^ by 



Courw IXevelopmeitl U«^d'by Home Study Schools , hy Enrollment S^«^ im H 



• J 



■0 



r • - •. Number of 
Enrollment Size Institutions 

f"**"****^"""' 1 I I I 111! I» 

(total active 
«tudent») 



CombiniLtio|i a- 
■ of ini-house Pu|>li8hed Use Janother 
In-House Outside / and outside* text« with jKshool/agency 



Staff 



Autliers Authors 



Study guide s. course 



Other 



liess than 200 


9 


• 3 




•4.. 




' .1 * 




201-500 




3 








0 

> 




>J501-1.000 ' 


4 


3 ' 


* 

1 • . ^ 




3 


,.o:*, ■ 




1,^1-2.^0 




1 


0 


7- 


3 


1 




2»i501-4,O0O 


■ B . T 


; '2 




■ ■ 7 ' 


i 




.0 


4. 001-7 ,500 

* * 










• 2 \ 


0 




7.501-25.000 


5 

^^^.^ ,„..,.,..,,.. _1 




0 


• •• 1 


2 


1 •' 


• ■ ■ 
. - 0 ■■ 

< ■ ■ 


25.001 or more 




. 0 


0 


. 5, . 


3 V 


2 




Military . . 


-J- r • • 


•1 


0 




0 V 


"V 

0 




TOTALS 


54 ; 


18 


, i . " 


35 


19 
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•^»p«wllx\. CPWSe Ex|igii«tion ProcedureB Used by Home Study Schools, by Enrollment SUe, 1978 
'^l^Sl^ei^ examinations . , / ^ ' 

K 



j^tal active students) ^ Objective Expository Project * Other 



0 ' 



liess than 200 ' , ^ 1 ' ' a 0 ' . ^ 2 

1,001-2.1^ \ 8 , 5 . 2 3: 



2^1-4.000 .8 , 7 4' 0 

4.001-7,500 ^2 2 1 . 1 




7301-2^5.000 ^ 1 _ ^ . 2 0 

25«pi or more 6 5 • 5 . 1; 

Military » 3.0 0 * 1 



V 



TOTALS \ ' 49 . .29 19 9' 



•^ypei of ex^uiiinationsjincliade objective 0«ialtiple choice, trcie-false, etc.). Expository (Essay answer) 
; Project (artwork, completed kits, etc,) and Other (not specified). 



Appendix E !Method U«e<r-b^ Bind Course Texts in Home Study Schools by Enrollinent 



Size, 1978 



} 



Enrollment Size 
. (total active .° 
. < K8tudents 

L^s 'than 200 

■ - - ■ ■* 

201-5O0 . 
V501-i,000 
1,001-2.500 

\ rr' . 

' 2,501-4,000 0 
4.091-7.500 ^ 
7,501-25.000 
25,001 or more 
Military 
—TOTALS—-^- 



Number of 
Ixistitutions 



9 
7 
4 
9 
8 
3 
5 



-54- 



^ Loose - » 
* Sheets Papercover 
Loose Leaf in bdoks (per- or saddle- 
Binders Folders feet bound) , stlched). 



Papercover 
books (side 



4 

3 
4 

2 
1 
3 
3 
0 



-26 



0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

i 

0 



3 
2 
1 

i 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 



TO 



2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
i 
.2 
2 
2 



Hardcover 
books 



Other 





.4 . ■ 






i 


4 




0 ^ 
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APPENDIX F ' 



COMPONENTS OF A MYTHICAL HOME STUDY COURSE IN "GOURMET 

COOKING'^ : 



A. Instructional Materials Group ' 
1.. 10 lessons, averaging 12 pages each 

2. 10 written examinations,. averaging 20 questions each 
3/ 20 self-check quizzes ». 5 questions each - 

' 4. 10 at home projects ^ ^ 

»» - ' - " . , ^ . 

5. . 5 mailed injprojects ' . 

*' * " • " • . .. / ~ ^ 

6 , Signatures, from 3 individuals , unrelated to student , 

H atteistingjmat a gourmet meal (of student's choice) had 
been served. Menu and dinner guest's comments must » 
accompany signatures. • 

Educational Services Group ^ . 

1 . 10 request |or help/technical inquiry, forms ^re-printed) 
2 . ' 20 pre;/addr eased envelopes / J 

3. Final examination package ^ ^ 
4*. WATS line telephone card 

5 , Starter lesson kit: pen , ^menu car^i , envelope , etc . 



C. Ancillary Materials Group . , ' 

. ^ 1*. . Premium to enrolls Cook1?»ook . • . 

. ■ , « * • « ^ - ' - * ♦ ■ 

2. Stimulus to return lesson one: Apron with ISchoollogo 



Appendix 



F cont»d. 



3, Stimxilus to return lesson five: engraved menu cards 

4 . Stimulus to return final exams: hai^some diploma 

5, . «. 6 audio'cass^tles with lectures 

6 . Silver-plated wine tasting cup on chato • 
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APPENDIX G 



TMI 



SAMPLE REQUEST FOR HELP FORM 



TRUCK MARKETING INSTITUTE 

1056 Eugtnia Place (P.X>< Box 188) 
Carpinterla; California 93013, U.S.A. 



If you should hit • snag, don't giva up.r. Writa for haipi 



INFORMATION REQUEST 



Dil# 



AHid^fit Number 



M^^^M^^^ ^M^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^A^^^^ ^^^^^ft ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^B^^^^AiM ^^^k ^^PAhS' ^^^^^Mi^h^^A ^^BAAa, % 



pm^ Regarding : .LtMon Nbr 



INSTRUCTOR'S REPLY 



Oat* 



l^ttich Kaap Valiow^Copy. / Sand Whita and Pink Coplw with c,ari>on Intact. / Instructor wilt raply on WhUa Copy. 



Courtesy Tr«ok Marketing Institute 
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Introduction to Article 



course material 



OAv\ng ptudents a good initial impression via quality 
iscHtical to reducing non-starts and enhanctrig course o^e^^ 

^J^^ f' ''P'^T''^''^ ^^^^ ^"^"^^ ^f^ort home study 

course, offers invaluable guidance on how.togo about planning for d 
modern home study course. . 



^He ar-firucs persuasively (hat home stwiy courses, like modern fiotioh 
thnllers, should have a "can't put it down*' quality, . \ 
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Louis £, Frenzel 



Whenever educational directors get together to discuss the develop- 
ment of home study courses , inevitably the t^k tuwis' to completion 
ratesi^ non-st^ts. This^usually leads to a discussion of the fk-st 
tesson in4he course. The first lesson is always critical since it is tW 
first material that tKfe student sees. It typically introduces the course 
and sets the tone for future study. This lesson is also crucial because 
the echoed wants tb6 student to get sti^rted. For that reason, the first 
lesson is quite special. Typically, it is shorter, 8ini)ler, more 
interesting in order to entice the student intQ study tog it and'submitting 
his first exam . . " 

While there is a lot to be said for attempting to get the student's first 
lesson as soon as possible . it creates th%wrong attitude in developing 
the entire course . Why focus the attention on just the first lesson or 
first few lessons and neglect the others?. Aren*t all the lessons in the 
course Just as important? If such techniques work so well for the first 
lesson^ then why can't they be applied across the board to all other les- 

-8ons? I personally object to tl^e concept of developing just a good firsf 
tes^^ The overall goal should be to dei^elop a totally good course. 
Wit|i such an approach, you should not only obt«dn the student's first 
lesj^ftn qjilckly , but you should also help to motivate the student to study 

-all-th«iremaining4e88<»i8^, T*us th^Tesult-shovdd-be a-reduotton"in~tlie ~" 
non-8ta*t Jiite and a significant increase in graduation rate , . 

The purpose ^tms article is to show how the techniques of creating 
a highly interesting and motivational first lesscm can be applied to the 
entire course . ^ A, sedondary purpose is to point out that there are 



many alternatives in developing the first lesson , Educational, directors 
have many, options to choose f^om today in preparing new courses or 
when updating existing courses* Specifically , you should no.t limit 
your thinking to standard written home study textbooks , you should 
.consider all:of the many useful and effective educational techniques 
available today . * 

The standard written home study lesson will always be a viable way 
df teaching . But there are many good reasons for considering all of ' 
the other. alternatives available. 1 would like to discuss some new ap- 
proaches to developing not only a good first lesson » but a good com- 
plete course. ' 

REVIEW OF BASIC CONCEPTS / 

Somehow it doesn't seem necessary to review most fundamentals of 
developing self instructional material for adults . Yet , when new courses 
or lessons are created , these basic concepts often get lost . It doesn't 
hurt to bring them up again and ajgain so' that we. remember how ex- 
tremely important they are. The most important concepts are outlined 
below: i ^ 

■ , ' . ■ "1 

1 . Involvement — The best way to get a student to start 
and complete a home study course is to get him to- 
volved. Involvement meanis a lot more than havihg 
Mm read 500 pages pf text material. So many home 
« study courses say to the student, although indirectly, 
^'if you read these 20 textbooks you will be a good TV 
^ . nepair man , etc . " While I have to admit that reading. 

: ■ ' is involvement , it is not tfie type of involvement that 

students necessarily want or. n^ed. So many home 
- ' study students take courses to learn new skills and 

• techniques. Most courses are technicjj. and skill ori- 
ented. This means the student wants to learn how to 
repair electronic equipment, take photographs, work 
:• with locks, or navigate a small boat. AH of these are 

~ _ typically equifwment-relat^d skills r This is what <he - 
. # student wants to do, work with the ©quij^ment, not 
\ read about it. While it is not always possible to ci:eate 

^ the type of involvement required to teach the skills 
A* ' students want , other types of involvement can oft«i ^ 



be substituted . . . Such involvement can be associated 
with the techniques and media of teaching . 

MotivatiLon — A student will nev^ begin to complete 
a home study course unless he is motiy^ted .^' Typ-^ 
ically home study students -are already motivated 
simply because they had enough ihlerest and initiative 
to enroll in the first place. Adult students are moti- 
vated by a genuine need or d^ire to learn » With 
this built ih motivation to work ,, getting a student 
to start and continue a coujrse should not be a prob- 
lem. Yet it is . in my own experience , is the 
materials and procedures of the school that demoti- 
vate the student. You shovdd take a hard look at y^ur 
own materials and procedures to see that they are not 
demotivational . Are they too complex? Are they pa- 
tronizing? Are the materials pertinent and of the 
highest quality ? / ; * \ ^ 

Subject Matter Most students enroll for a home 
study course be.cause ihey are interested in Some ' 
particular subject* Your course happens to cover 
that subject. If the student is going fo start and com7 
piete the course, then you must give him what he 
wants or needs . This means going all the way back ^ 
to the beginning and doing your homework in terms 
of market research. Just what does the student of 
today Want and need? What does he expect in terms 
of content and delivery? -Is your present course^ 
material and delivery in keeping with what the student 
requires and is looking* for? If the course material 
is not entirely pertinent or is out of date, the student 
will immediately be frustrated . Most students come to 
a home study course knowing at least something about 
the subject in question . Students can quickly detect 
unpe^rtinent or o^t of date material . The material 
should also be of practical 'value . There is nothing 
more boring than attempting to read a t extbo ok of 
theoretical ideas . Practical material is much more 
interesting and useful . Most home study students 
want practical end results and things they can apply 
immediately on the job ^ Otherwise you will l^e them 
quickly . ^ One of tl^e best ways to achieve this theory- 



to-practice transition is to create learhing materials 
f : that challenge the student to apply what he has learned, 

^« Quality — If you send your student a stack of mimeo- 
graphed page^ stapled togethe«^or his/irst lesson , 
he is certain to be demotivated. Learning materials 
• must be of the highest quality to attract and hold the 
student. Most individuals are used to high quality 
and high impact media. Even the lowest p^ed of maga- 
zines feature slick paper and glosisy multi-color il- 
lustrations. School textbooks that most student re- 
member are of cdlorful, high graphic design* If the 
student gets. cheap, low grade materials*- don't ex- 
pect him to start, or to finiiSh. 

\5 . Length — Keep it short . There is nothing more de- 
\ " v ^motivational to a student than realising that he has 
\ to read 150 lesson books |nd build 57 kits . Is all this 
\ really necessary? -Can't the course be made shorter? 
Anything that ydUido to reduce iKe student's study . 
time while not c«pro effectiveness 
will help to get him started faster and finished sooner. 
Most people want to have the knowledge "right now , " 
. No o|ie wants^ to s|rfend 3 or 4 years of study. Andf in 
most cases , it Isn't necessary . By eliminating un- 
necessary lessons and keeping the remaining les^oii^ 
short and to the point , you not, only will get more 
students to finish sooner, but also you will reduce 
your costs and perhaps course prices. There is a lot 
to be said for brevity, * ; 

TECHNIQUES FOR CREATING MOPERN COtJRSES> ' 

-How do you create a high impact motivational and involvement oriented' 
home study course? Just how doe's a school create a program ^hat the 
student can literally not wait to start, cannot put down and hates to^ee 
come lo the end?— Isn-t tJ^atnexaetly-tlie goai we-are tirytng-to-aehieve-?—^ — 
Here are some techniques for putting life into home study courses: 

^- Objectives Tfae coi^pt of writing course obiectlvei 

and then, creating the lessons , kits and other materials to : 
achieve ihese objectives is not new , Most big courses 



simply attempt to coyer as much material as possible ' 
and hope to inclu<le all student needs. Sometimes the 
result is that the student knows the subject well but stUl 
cannot accomplish the original intent of the programs. 
For example, I have seen letters from students and graduat 
of one popular , well-known TV servicing course that 
sta'te in effect, "I have completed your'course and made 
an A+ on all lessons and kits , but I still do not know 
how to fix TV scfts " Is this happening to your students? 
4t is worth finding out . And , if it is, then you can put 
the blame on lack of clear-cut objectives * In the de- 
velopment of a XV course the objective should b,e stated 
something like this: "Whei^ the student completes this 
coxurse he w^l be able to troubleshoot, service , repair 
and maintain modern TV receivers." Xhen the learn- 
ing fRaterials can be developed to achieve this object- 
^ive . ^nly the subject matter and skill needed to attain 
the Objective need be included . The result is a very 
effective and efhcient course . 

The "objectives" approach should also'be extended, 
to the lesson and kit level . And , all objectives — 
course;, lesson, kit -- should jbe clearly presented 
to the student in the course. He wants lo know what 
h? is going to learn or what he will b.e sble to do . In 
* fact, these objectives should even be stated ui ads 
and catalogs. You will be surprised at the difference 
between this- approach and the old Ijrute force outline 
approacji. 

Written Lessons — The writt^ lesson is i^till one of 
the most effective and inexpensive way? of teaching . 
by home study,' Many schools prefer^ it, and of course 
it is still a viable approach,' A large percentage, of 
course materials in any. home study course will^be 
< printed, ,but there are po^mianj^ other alternatives. In 
addition , a lot can be done tb make the printed material 
roore-intcrestuig^hd-effective. Hererare-a few^-tech— - 
niques* that shoi^d be considered: 

» . . _ , ■ « , 

. Graphics J^egardless of the subject, 
yo\a should .attempt to use asm^aiy photos, 
% draiwings , graphs agnd other visual infer- 



mation as possible « Color is ^so impor- 
tant. As trite as it $6unds, a picture is 
stai worth a thousand wo^ds. It dsn cut 
down on the number of written words'used 
to convey information . As a general rule , 
you shouldhave just as many pages of 
drawings rulustrations and photos as you 
do written material. - A 50-50 split gives 
a near ideal teaching combinatipn . * 

Packaging Packaging.refers to how the 
prated material is put toigether* It^Mi 

\ be stapled sheets of piiper » bQund4ext- 
books or looseleaf binders. Wh^ a per- 
son thinks of a course he typically thinks 
in terms of looseleaf binders Instead of 
textbooks or stapled sheets. If he pays 

* hundreds or even thousands of dollars for 
a course, he expects qualitjf . If .for that 
mioney he receives simply a box of books, 
he Is immediately demotiva^ed. Although 
it costs a little more to pacjkage courses 
to look liKe courses the end result is 

^ worth it. Do not liesitate to spend What • 
is necessary to'package oburses in attract 
tiye multi-oolor. binders ^ith teb dividers , 
pockets and other colbrfiil and attractive 
accessories^ ' ' 

Written Techniques — So^much hai al- 
ready-been written about tiowjto write. . 
that it doesn't seem necessary to repeat 
it here. You should alwa^ look at read-* 
ing level, simplicity, sty^ and brevity. 

. Howevetj^ere are two othpr. important 
points thatlrhould be considered-. First, 
any course writer should at^all tim^s keep 

^ne'^ti|in:g-upperraosrin~1ii:sTi^1nd~~^ 
writing instructional material for students 
who are on their own. Ther.e is no imme- 
diate instructor contact , and he is ex- 
pected to learn the subject only from the 
writt^vjesson . Make €^very attempt to 



write the lessons for self iii8tr|iction . , 
Again /it's something that w« all know , » 
but that idea must be transferred td the"^ 
author. Second » there is no reason why" 
we cannot'iise the techniques of fiction . 
writing to help naake the written material 
mo|>e interesting? Most^ of us have read 
novels that get us hooked quickly, keep 
us reading at^a fast pace , and virtually 
keep us on the edge of Our «eats,' We < 
have all read a book that Ve simply cannot 
put down. Why can't these same qualities . 
be induced in a home study course lesson? 
Part of the answer li^^s in t)ie fact that the 
material being covered is often too tech- 
nical and not as intieresting. However, 
the techniques can still be applied to help 
*in this regard, ^ust recency , in reading 
k nov.er by fiction writer Robert loidltain, ; 
it occured to me that thejtschniques used 
ip his books |^ve them the "can*t-put-it- 
down" quality which could be applied to 
many home study lesiscms. XfUdlum lias a ' 
particular knack of ending a chapter right 
at a crucial point that leaves yoi|^ with 
kfiuiy questions in your mind and ah un- 
satisfiedfeeling. This mi^es you imme- 
diately jump to the next chapter to "see 
what happens," If thls^uallty,ean be 
built into home study materials , think 
of how easy it would be to get a student 
to complete a course. 

Currency — Any new written home study 
Unaterial must be up to daite. It must dis*^ 
cuss the latest components, techniques 
and equipment. Photos and 'drawings 

^ should not be dated . Most people can >; 

-quicMy^id^ntify^iWiit-ofHifi^e-mat!^^^ . ^ j» 
This means you shbuld make every 
attempt to keep your subj ect mattefr «s 
reCent^a^ possible. : T^ls is especii^ly 
true i^the first few lessbiis if liotli^g 



• , ■ " -else. _ . .^'y 

e. Ppoigrammed Instyuetion — P^grionmed 
instruct^n is currentl^f ^utiof fashion in 
home study. It does not^OTfear that.any-* 
! one has really vsedlt slf^oessfull^ » De- 
spite this ^ Jt is still an extremely effective 
and Interesting way to teach a subject , 
The format breaks the material to be 
learned into small segments. In addition, 
it is also i^aphically interesting. This 
^ type of material forces inyolvement and 

because of its sequential nature causes 
an individual 4o- go througlr a large block 
* V • of materijA very quickly . It fs hard to • 

stop hi the middle of a P.I. «equ«fice» 
' Programmed^instr^ction is widely used in 
* industry and>.the military. And there fs 
^ a new surge of interest in it since com- 

<> , puter technblogy is now such that com- 
puter aided instruction (CJAl)^ can be 
implemented at a^verylbw-rjcost. ^ven 

* though you may have tried programmed 
instruction before and' given it up as a 
lost cause, it* s time to reconsider it as 

. \ . an effective home study learning tool. 

Alternative Media. - - Why does .the first lesson in the 
home study course* have ^ be a written lesson t The 
answer of course is that it doesn*t have to be. There 
are many other ways to "dispense" education. The 
written word is only one . I am referring here to the - 
fact that there are many audk>/visual techniques for 
teachings' For example, why can't your fitfst lesson 
be an audio cassette tape? The audio cassette could ,^ 
be further enhahped with printed visuals or filmstrips. 
Low cost fllmstrip viewers and projectors are readily 
available ai>d would itot significantly increase the 
i20BtnofBcour8^;""fe~mbBt cases, "^riKlm 
pensive than equivalent printed material . . 

Young adults today who are the prime ci^didates to 
become home study school students have been brought 
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,up on aj|ernative media. As chUdren they were ex- 
posed to many hours of TV yiewlng. Iii school they 
learned by films, audio/visual techniques , laboratory 
work, field trips, lancpiag^ labs and lectures. WhUe 
all students do some reading, they certa(inly do not 
do as much today as they once did . Many youngsters 
leave high school and even college witl^'ithe, inability 
. to read and understand properly. These ^udents - 
bring these traits to a home study course. They ex- 
pe^ct^ be taught by media other than reading. They 
don't know how to read effectively. Even more impor- 
tantly , they don't want to readf tor that reason, the 
modern home study, course Is much xnorc^ effective if it 
uses the type of media that students are familiar ajid 
' comfortable with. * In many cases, the us<of audio/ 
visual technitiues makes learning easy and|>ainless. 
At the $ame time it is also quite an effective alternative 
to reading. In fact^, all home study courses should 
use some type of audio /visual materials. It is no more 
. expensive and no more diffictilt to develop than print^ 
J /"^materials. You can make the comparison yourself v >. 

Even if it were more difficult and more expensive^fhe;^ 
^ effort would be worth it. The modern home study J 
student does^not want to read; He wants to listen, sep 
and do. Naturally, any A/V course should be supplfe- 
mented with a printed workbook of practice problem^\ 
review que^ions, self-test quizzes and projects to re- 
view and reinforce the A/V material . This is not only 
an effective teaching approach but also a major mar- 
keting tool and benefit*. 

. ' 4Cits and Equipment — Since most home study courses 
relate to technical subjects and skills , it is highly de- 
sirable to include as much equipment as possible with 
a course. Students want to get personally involved 
with the hardware. Electronics, (qt example, is truly 
. a hardware-oriented subject. Engineers and techni- 
cians work with hardware; they either design it , in- 
stall it , repaii^lt^oriop^^eateLlt^ -JThey da-nolju^^ 
' read. about it. The only way to learn electronics ef- 
fectively is to get your hands on the actual compon- 
ents and equipment used , This is true for virtually 
any technical isubject. It is absolutely essential that 



' V ' home study students ?^eceive this type of trato^ 

' is extpjemely motivational and It gives the student the 
^pe of practical experience that they need to translate 
theoretical iaformation into soipe practical end result . 
JLet them apply with the hardware what they learn in ^ 
the . A/ V or printed lesson materials. Another.impor- 
tant point is that the equipment should be given as 
• early in the course as possible. Most schools still 
. take the approach that any large expensive piece of 

V equipment should be g^ven at the very end of the pre- 

gram. The theory is that ;this equipment will motivate 
the student to jTinish tJlie. course , Strangely enough, 
this is not so . Most people today want instant ^atifi-- 

, ; . cation. If they signup for a long course and invest 

t i^^^^ of money , they want what they paid for as soon as 
possible. If you want the student to submit his first 
lesson and get invoBfed with the .cour se quickly , give 
him equipment "up front . " There are paymeiit tech- 
niques that will allow you to do this and receive the 
benefits of the motivation that the equipment creates , 
but at the sfane timejminimizing the risk of problems 
of student cancepations^d refunds. Giving the 
^ equipment '^lp front" typically offsets these problems . 

Multi-Media — Why not use all or most of the tech- 
niques in one course? They reinforce one another 
• and keep the student hopping from one thing to another . 
Most people's attention span is short. Bon't overrun 
* it. To do so is a "turn-off By Using a variety of . * 

media, properly s^equenced , ^you create a sense of move-* 
ment, accomplishment, and s\j©«ess rather than drudgery 
and boredom . j:. 

GQNCLUfelQN 

New, eicj^ng media and techniques will attract more students, bring 
increase(^credlbility to the field, and cause more students io start and 
-finish » 

Many/ of the articles in this handbook will tell you how you can apply 
f he pr^ciples of text design and dievelopment we have^scussed here- 
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IntrQiucticm to Article 



Mary Mc^eovf n speaks from nearly four decades of home study ex-^ 
periencejfworking w< A cour:8e authors . In this article she explains 
the talents oneXooks for in an author /establishing ground rules, and 
how to supervise autl^ors^ A sample author^ s contract is, displayed-. 

Selecting course authors is one of the most important decisions an 
Educational Director.ihakes . 
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Marv McKeown 



The selection of ah author or authors for a home 8tu<^y course is one- 
of the most important decisions that an educational director makes . It 
it not an easy task. It Is a task that requires great care. Well written 
cour.ses can make the difference between success arid failure for a 

school. "■; ' ■ '-^ jT . " 

WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR? . 

What characteristics and abilities do you loolr for in selecting a writer 
First, yoi| should look for someone with expertise in the subject matter, 
A person with an up-to-date knowledge^ of the ^eld . Secondly , you want 
someone who can write in the "home study manner," who can transmit 
kncfrledge to students. You want someone who writes for his readers , 
ratlier than for his peers. Thirdly,' you should seek the writey who has 
a broad understanding of the field of home study and the special nee^s 
of home study students . Fourth , you look for on^ who can organize 
written material in such a way as to lead students step-by^step through 
the course. Finally , you should select writers whoihave the ability to 
complete the manuscript on time! 

How^do you select a writer who has all the qualities outlined above? 
"Home~8ti|tfy~8cliTOj8"tMtT^^ 

structors have a m^dy pool of talent. The educational directors of such 
schools are particularly fortunate In that they are aware, of the potential 
wrlter*8 educiatlonal background , writing skills «id organizational abil- 
ity . A writer selected from the staff can be expected to know the format 



..the school uses , is aware of the capabilities of the students , and jls .a|' 
ready familiar with the principles of teaching by correspi^ndence . 

... '"^ I . , • . , , v ' • • . • ' ■ . ■ ; 

•However , even in a large school there are times .when it may be ad- • ^ 
yisable to outside the orgmiization to get a suitable author. No one 
on the current staff may be qualified , or the persons who wpe quidified 
may be busy on other projects* Therefore, to meet time' cbhstraints the 
^ educational director will have to go ^outside the organization . The de- 
cision as to "inside or outside" authorship depends upon the circum- 
stanciBs (time, budget , staff competence, etc) . 

WHERE DO FIND THEM? • 

; Where do you get good writers? You have many sources . If the 
course you are planning is an academic one, for example, United States 
History for a high school program, you can contact the/history depart- 
ment of colleges , universities or high schools in your area for possible . 
authp^s. (It is usually easier, less costly, and less time consuming to 
engage people who are close by — e%)ecially if you are working with 
more than one author) . However, since the educational direct<w is ex- 
perienced in home study methodology he should not be afraid to wbrk 
with an aspiring author in any part of the country if that author proves 
to have the qualifications desired . If ^ author^s particularly outstanding 
(and the fee reasonable) , it is worth the extra effort to work with au- • 
thors located at soine distance from the school . 

If the course is vocational, you can contact the appropriate depart- 
ments of vocational schools at secondary and postsecondary levels . In-^ 
' dustry , too , is a good source for writers. Those currently employ^ in 
industsry have practical experience and know the latest developments in 
their fields ^ You can advertise in trade and technical Journals* Keep 
your eyes open . If you come across an article in a \echnical Journal that 
is written in a style that will be understood by^the type of student you 
expect to enroll in your program , contact the author ♦ Perhaps you can 

hire him to write a course lor you, 

, ■ /■ ■ '» ■ ■•' • • ■ '• 

MtJ LTlFLE AOTHORSmp ~ — — 

For some courses it may advantageous to have more thwi one author . 
This might be true in a course such as World Hi^toi^. Ha^ng several 
writers each of whom is a specialist in the history^ a particular area 



would add to the soholiopship value of the course. ^ . . 

Th0 same would prove true of a course in lnw or ta^ices. Having more 
than one author can also speed up the writing. Some people work better 
In teams and are spurred on by discussing the project with others*. On 
the Qther hand # there can bb disadvantages » in that writhig styles » an^ 
lesson tone may differ widely . This can be-overcome by making one of 
the authors responsible for reconciling the variance in styles or by 
having an experienced editor go over the material. * There Is a saying 
in home study that every .pourse heeds to be read and edited by a ^'cen- 
tral' mind" to fitesure uniform tone, style and flow of material. Some ' 
writing teams divide the work so that one writes thtf lesson material and 
the other writeB. the self^ check and examination questions. The division 
pf labor shopid be the one that will produce the best course. 

. ' <f ' ^ , ' • 

' ^ • ' \ ^ 

ESTABLISHING A^^yORKING RELATIONSHIP 

Once you have j^elected an %uthQr you will need to have an orientation 
session. The author needs to kn6w. about the students who will be taking 
the course. W1^6 are they? High School dropouts? High school grad- 
uates? College^ graduates? Men? Women? Both? What age group? 
Income? What'' are their reasons for. taking; the course^ The more the 
author undex^stands the profile of the intended student audi^ce , the 
better able |ie will be to write a course that will suit that audience. 

Discuss/course content . Set up a list of T^ehavioral objectives for the 
course . Be sure to let^ the author know what the extent of the course is . 
to be . For example ^ first year Algebra would be beginning Algebra 
"tHrpugh the solution of quadratic equations. A dourse in repair of small 
^lectric motors would be limitefd to small electric motors. It would not 
include gasoline motors . YoU do not want to have the course duplicatie 
ma^ri^l in other courses you already have . Gordon Bennett's article In 
this Handbook is the best resource you have on writing good objectives. ' 

Every home study school should have a manual for course writers . 
Several major National Ho|ne Study Council member schools have for 
years made their course i^hor*s mimuals available to others. Find out 
4*hieh school^ihave a manuttl-and ask for it . ^ — - - 

The manual should give the writer an idea of what is expected .It 
should outline the format to be used « the length of learning units, typeis, 
of questions to be used in examinations, etc. It should stress the differ r 



ences between cla8i|5^rooms aiid home study teaching.. For example » it 
should stoess the fact that the only educational materials the home study 
student can be expected to have are tho^e sent with the course. Hom e 
. study courses must b^e self-contained. J^he writer has to ^j^^^^^ 
learning problems thc^ student may encounter and design taPSBptro 
overcome these probleims.. There will be no teacher there to explain 
convoluted '^purple passages" in the course or to reassure the dlsoour-^ 
aged student or to supply material, that has been omitted . . 

• ■ A " ■ *r - ^ . . ,. " . • 

Once. you have decidedj\upon an author ,-y-Qu* need to set the* ground- 
rules. Make sure that ea<^ of you knows wl^lVresponslble for what. 
Have a contract for any^ authorship , whether it is done by a salaried em- 
ployee or (m the outside. It should specify who is responsible for 
supplying pictures * charts ,^atid other illustrations; how. and when man- 
uscript is to b^. submitted rhi^w and when the author is to be paid; and 
under what conditions the corttact can be cancelled; and, roost important- 
ly; the timetable of when mateVlals are due. .(See. Appendix A. ) ' 

The amount and basis for payment will., of course ^dependf upon the 
school. It may differ for variou^ courses within a sctiopJ^epending, 
upon tli6 difficulty of getting qualified authors . Oi^ educational director 
recently said that his schobl paicl\by the finished page. A public insti- 
tution paid $5 1 800 per lesson for a^ college course it developed. Others 
. pay lump Bums of anywhere from ^ ,500 to $10,000+ per manuscript . In 
. short ^ the budget of the school , the difficulty of the course , and the 
credentials of-the author Influence the remuneration . \ 

• • V • • • i ■ - \- . ■ , ■ • ■ ■ 

SUPERViySING AUTHORS ' \ * ; • 

_ ^j. ^ ^ „ . ■ \ • , ' ' ■ " . 

Now that you have the author primed to write, you need to keep liis ' 
enthusiasm pg^ked. Drop him a note or give him a call from time to time." 
.Set up a '^^ickler file" to remind yourself of when to call the author. Keep 
in touch with him . Maybe you will find a clipping from a newspaper or . 
magazine Yhich relates to his project. Send it to him. 
) • \ ■ ■ . , ■ ' ~ .' \ 

As soon as you get the first portion of the fnanuscript , read it and con- 
tact the autl^or . Feedback is as important to the author at this point as 
lOs to t^e^"$uden^^^^ 

tojkeep him ipnthusiastic abdut the project. Get your evaluation to him / 
quickly-r^phasize the strengths of his presentation . Then make 
suggestions for improving sections you feel are weak. Be gentle but / 
firm. Some authors are thin skinned and consider their writing an ex- 



tension ©f themselves. Criticize their writing: and you criticize them. 
Be as tactfvil as you can. However, keep in mind that you have to have 
a product that roe^s the needs of the students and your school. - 



As you look over the first lesson ask yourself these questions; 
1, Is it written at a level the student can understand? 

• ■: ^ • . •• . ^ : i'\ . ■ ■ " • • 

• 2. ^ Is it Condescending? Or, on the other hand, is it stilted 

and heavy with jargon? . 

^3. Is its development logical? Dqes it proceed from the 
simple to cc^plex? 



4. 'Does it hold your interest? .If it doesn't hold yours, it ^ 

won't hold the students' . * \ 

• ' " ■ ■ ■ "* " . . • ' 

5. noes it give the student practice examples that he can 
understand, rather than just theory? 

t " ■ ' • . • ■ " ' . ,» ' ' " ' .'",•** 

If the Treading level is too high, do not just tell the writer that the 
reading level is too high.* Have your editors rewrite a sentence or para- 
graph here and therl at the level you think appropriate . In technical 
subjects it may be necessary to tell th$ author to define any technical 
terms he uses i^J^ the author tends to be condescending , point it out to 

"him (in a non-condescending way, Of course).. If, however, ttie author 
tends to be intellectually ovefrbearing, point that out to him too (In a 
non-oveirbearii^ jvay, of course). 

j- Ihe author who has not had experience in correspondence education 
may not realize the need for logical , sequential steps in his presentation . 
Show him where such omissions occur . Indicate where practical ex- 
amples can be given if he has overlooked them . Suggest ways he can 
spark students' interest by his language and by relating his presentation 
to the real world . 



CONCLUSION 



Educational directors do not have an easy job. They are often caught 
between other school executives who expect a course to be ready for 
marketuif as sooma^ the Idea for it is conceived, and procrastinating 
^ aullioi'^ ^ho often have full-time jobs and think of their course writing 
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as secondary . You will have to follow up with the author to be sure he 
is meeting the tiro^ schedule you have set . 

■ ■ ■ > ' ' ' . . \ ". ^/^l >• 

It is important ,to keep in. close touch with the writer, meeting with 
him from time to timfe or speaMng with him on "the phone if he is out-of- 
town. Authors will differ in their work habits . . What mofevatesj'one 
author iriay irritate another author . Most will stick close to the original 
schedule, Others will* start out with enthusiasm and. then reach a pla-- • 
teau. A note ot a telephone call will usually get. these folks back on the 
track. However, there are always the procrastinators. Th;ey usuiQly 
say that they work Be'tter under pressure, Keep after them. M^st of 
us do n4t like to nag, but unfortunately nagging is often the only pressure 
to which certain people respond-. In short, the secret of 'success in re- 
motivating delinquent authors is to practice the art of making them feel 
guilty. . 

Thus, ^it times you will have to be a teacher, advisor, p^sychologlst and 
even an ogre J but your goal --^an excellent home study course — . is well 
worth the effort you will need to expend. 



APPENDIX A 

STUDY GUIDE CONTRACT 



^ ' Agreement ]na<)e thi » 4 >y of. 



\nt. 



^- betwee n -of' . . j heyein-. 

after c&Ued tbe Autlior» and the American School of Corregpondence of Chlcaso» Illinois. 

. * In consid0ration ):^f their mutual covenants the 

parties iigree: 

the Author: 
! 1. Warrants that he i^B the Autlior i^^ 
of ^ original mpubli shed literary composition, better described and more commonly known as a 

Study Guide, at present entitled ' - ' \ T 

and of all rights appertaining t^reto, and that said compdsition contains n<)^^ maker infringing 
upon any copyright or right of literary property, and with respect to'iOrtfae^oisekPing warranties 
he will hold the publisher harmless. : 

2. Hereby assigns and transfers said composition 
\ and any revisions thereof and all said rights to the publisher and its assigns, together v4th the ex- 
/elusive publication, sale ^nd other rights tijereof throughout the World forever, regardless of 
y whether the Publisher has the said composition copy^^^ 

> . * - The Publisher agrees: * 

y 3: to pay the Author the fixed flat and final sum 

of $ ' ' ' u pon acceptance of Author *s copy material for the aturiy nniAt^ . 

• . ■ ^ . ■ ■ - ■ • . . , ^ • • ■ , • , ■ ■ ■ 

t ♦ . 4. To give the Autho r c opies of the printed 

. StJiidy Guide, free of charge.- 

. IN WNESS WHEREOF, the parties have exe- 

cuted this Instrument, in duplicate, and affixed their respective seals, "at*Chicago, Illinois, 
thi s d ay of ■ 19 . i 



American School of Correspondence 



Author 



By: 



^,<SEAL) - 'President 

* ' » . . . . 

and 



Secretary 
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•X. A, SALLE EXTB ISf SIGN , ; UN IV E RS IT Y 

A COR«€SpONO«NCE INSTtJUtlON., f 
^■17 SOUTH OCARBORNk eTReET/ qH«CA(S6. tUUNOIS COeOB . ^ , ' 

• * ^ ' : October 30, 1979 

APPENDIX A rb. . 



accept t:his letter as an- agr«etneiit between you and LaSalle Ext^sion 
Oniversity for the preparation of a Study Guide wi.th six st}^^y sessions to #c- ^ 
comply the At'extbook selected; in the >ledical Office Procedures course in LaSalle's 
Medical/Dental Office Receptionist Program} / . . 

1. Y.oiir services as . author of tife Study Guide and aininglther services per- 
formed by you in connectioij with th4 course, wili be preformed by you, as 

■ an "employee for hire" of LaSalle Ejk^ension Oniversity. ftccoajijlingly, it . 
\ Is agx'eed that all contrib^itions, madfe by you, developed by you and sub- 

mitted to and accepted by l^Salle, shall be t^e sole, and exclusivii proper- 
ty of LaSalle Extension University, which shall own all coEyrights vhatso- . 
. ever., including copyright, in and to all such stiidy- session supplementary 
i ipaterials. " • .• , ' ' ■ • • 

2. The number of Study Sessions to be supplied by you to LaSalle is six (6) . 



3« Infonnation and guidance conceming«the Study Session design, organization, 
arid content shall be supplied to you by curriculuro staff iftembersMarlene ' 
Chartfcerlain and Janice Trimble.* Ms. Chamberlain shall be your" primary liai- 
"son with LaSalle 'on this project . v o fe? . ^. 

• 4. The author guidelines submitted herewith form a part of this agreement 
by reference. M^ifications in the" guidelines must be -satisfactory to 
LaSalle and agreed to in writing. . 

5. It is. understood anji agreed that all Study Session materials submitted by 
you to LaSalle will be subjected to review and editorial revision by La- 
Salle, and that any errors or departures from the. specifications provide' 
by LaSalle at the beginning of the project vill be pointed out by LaSalle 
to you for revisions. . ' 

6, Your total fee for the writing of the Study Sessions will be payable to 
; * -you as follows upon completion .^nd acceptance of the Study Sessions 'accord 

> ing to the schedule below: 

"^avance payroenVu contract .; •^•25-OvOO~ ^ ~- — 

Payment, upoir acceptance of Study Session 1 ^ ' 

tb be delivered by November 17 ,'^1978 . . . 525.00 

. ■ A ■ ■ ■ • ■ r ; •/ . ■ . . 

. ■ Payinent upon acceptance of Study Session^ 2-3 . • ' 

to be delivered by Dec'ember 1, 1978 ' 1050.00 - ^ 

' " . ■ '■>. * ' ' ' ' " »■ " / ' . ■ 

56 ^ ■ ■ . ■ > , , • . / .. ^ , 




Payment of acceptance of Study Sessions 4-6 
to be '^.delivered by January 2,.. 19.7^ ^ . 

Penalty for failure to deliver acceptable • 
manuscripts, ipn the scheduled dat^s shall result" 
in a penality of $100 per Stucly Session ' \ ' \ 

, Toj:al ^Payment As Scheduled " * _ 



$1575.00 



(600.00) 
$3400.00 



7. rn the event >that MSalle. Extension University sees fit to cea'se working 
relations with you 6n this project / you will be paid a. pro-rated fee con- 
■ stituting paynient in propdrtion of the total fee for assignments canpleted 
by you and submitted to and accepted by LaSalle. / . • ^ 

Within the scope of this agreement , ' you agree to be available for discus- 
•A s ion. with the curriculum staff of LaSalle, or with the staff of the Market^ 

*ing Department Qr advertising agencies working ^±th LaSalle concerning in- 
. fbrina^ion necessary ^or, .pronation of the Medical Procedures course.. ^ . 

. 9. yoa represent and warrant that. you are free to' enter into this agreement, 
that All materials "deiivered by you, shall be original with you or- based 
on the^ selected text, Sfe^icai Office Procedures/ by Bre^w, .pt^llshed by 
McGraw-Hill,, and that such materials and the performance of your services : 
? . shalWot vit>late any copyright patent, proprietary, personal or contrac- 
tual right . -You "«gree to hold harmless and indemnify -LaSalle against all 
■* costs and expenses." arising out 6f any claim, whether or not meritorious, 
. that -is inconsistent withVpr j^f established would constitute a breach of, 
the foregoing warranties.. ■ " ^ ■ ^ .. . / 

* 10. You. agree that, you will not, without LaSalle 's prior written consent^ p\^- 
lish or permit the publication of any material ^i^itten by you in whole or 
* : . inpart that is derived from or co^tltive to the materials delivered 
-r-tgi^r thi s agreement. • < 

.'Please return to me the signed 4py of this, letter, retaining th# original for 
your files. LaSalle Is ^pleased to have you working on this project 



Sincerely youfs 





Dr . Charles B . Marshall 
Vice-President, Education 



CBM: CSS 
ACCEPTED: ' 



Signfatx^e 



lERlC 



Date .1 



» 4- 



.1* 
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APPENDIX B 



Sample course author's inanus<?rlpt submission checklist used by 
authors to insure complete^submissions of' materials. to school* 



Date 



PUTIUNE (orig, and carb.) 
FRONT MATTER (orl'g. and carb.) 

Manuscript Htlie Page 

„ ; ^ Inside Cover Page 

'Preface * .. 

. AckncwXedginent Page 

Table of contents , 



For BOP.: 



.. PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
. ANNOTATCD STS 



TE3CT 

(orig, and carb.) 
- No. of 
Chapters 



. REFERENCE MATTER 
(orig, and carb^ 

_ Bibliogxaph] 

^ Glossary, 

_ Appe^^i^ 

_ Supplein^tary 
Material 



COPYRIGHT RELEASES 
(for quotations 
and other b.orrg^ed 
material) f 

"FOR OFFICIAL USE 



ONLY" 
Yes 
No 



CHAPTER REWEW EXERCISES (CRE) ITEMS /ANSWERS (orig. and carb. ) 
(Not applicable for BOF) ' ^ 

VOLUME REVIEW EXERCISE (Vl«^ ITEM POOL (orig. and carb.) 
VRE Item Plan 

Title Page J _ 

■ ' ■ _ Ijtems ■ ' " 
MAG Cards 



^ILiUSTRATIONS (2 sets; one may be "faxed.") 

Total for Text 



No. of Figures 
Ho. of. Foldouts 
No, of Charts 
No, of Tables 



Total for BOF Answer 8 > 
CREs, and VREs (tf 
other than text figures) 



Copy for Legends ; Figs . FO s . Chart s >• Table s ' 

HAVE ALL .FORMS, Tps, MANUALS., REGs, PAMPHLETS, ETC. , BEEN CHECKED FQR 
CURREKCY? . \ ^ ^ ***** * ' \i ^ 




Course Aii^tho^ 
Supervisor . 



; Courtesy of U .S , Air Force Extension Course Institute 




Gordon G. Bennett 
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Introduction to Artich 



Having had many years o/ experience in ^rUing and developing 
correspondence courses for t}\e U.S, A^fnfy^r. Bennett explains 

♦ what good instructiorOtl objectives are and shows how to pf*epare 
them . J 

White resident co}^rses may limp ^long and even succeed with 
poorly cor^striicted objectives /Mr, Bennett argues thqt for h^ 
study "good objectives are vital, for good instruction is ^ i^^ 

* wUhQut \hem . " He a^lso observes that writing good objectiyes «can 
beoneof the most fi^strating lobs ih the 'world;'' This article takes 

the mystery ^ut of this critically needed skill in correspondence instruc- 
tion. ^ . ; 



4; 
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• V 



4 



Writing 
Objectives 



' ' Gordon C Bennett 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

■ • " ■■ . , , ," ' f _ _ , • . ; ' 

COURSE OBJECTIVES HQW TO DEVELOP THEM 

In resident instruction / ^gcxA objectives make good instruction ex- 
ceUent . B.ut good instruction can.be given by knowledgeable faculties . 
regardless of whether written objectives are good or poor.. In corre- 
spondence course Instruction, however, good objectives are vital, for 
good instruction is impossible without them .. Everything hangfi on 
objectives and there is no expert instrtictor 'standing behind the student^s 
' chair to compensate for the defects of the objectives* The cprrespor^denc^.^ 
course writer, therefore , must become an Unquestioned expert at writing 
objectives. . » . 

Almost from the time course writers began structuring objectives , the * 
feeling took hold if one knew what an objective was and what it was 
supposed to do , one could state it in written torm. Insufficient attention 
was paid to the positive need for time, thought, and imagination in the 
development of objectives . Superficial, quickly written objectives be- 
gan to appear . Many of these were accepted hot onlV because they looked 
good in a World which had not known objecStives but also because they 
were la|*gely exempt from critique by evaluators^outside the subject 
field . Such acceptance permitted tiie continuation of an erroneous im- 
pression that objectives were a routine . writing matter not requiring 
specfdraftcmtTon^THs^ 

'tendency to. "derive^' objectives from the already-written instructional 
text and examination . Actually as we 6ll know , objectives must pre- 
cede everything -else in the* course of instruction . 



The develppment of objectives requires thought, imagination, and time. 
Tune is required for subject matter research and understanding which 
are necessary preludes to the writing of objectives . Imagination must 
be applied to the creation of performance situations where actual per- 
formance cannot b& used , as in a correspondence course.. And hard , 
careful thqugm must be used in evaluating a ^^first-draft" objective to 
determine that situation is realistic ; that its task is chidlenging, and 
that the capability described is in fact a product of its related training . 

Before goin jjf urther , we should perhaps ask ourselves the question , 
"Where do objectives come from? »' br, Bavid D. Cram , writing in the 
February 1&79 Training/HRD magazine . said "Let^s stop kidding our- 
selves? The only reason to teach anybody anything is to help them to 
do something in the real world!" If the purpose of teaching them. th6n» 
is to prepare people for the real world, it follows that we have to reach 
into the real world to find out what must be taught,,. Once more quoting 
^the worthy Dr , Cram , we know that "Instruction that is to be taken seri- 
ously must develop Skills that are clearly related to the real world/ tn- 
.structdon becomes frivolous and hard to justify when that real-world ' 
relationship appears tehuous or haphazard , " Thus , our objectives 
roust have their beginningV|n; the world 6f work. This means that we 
have to perform some pre-obVctive act^i^s before we can ever get 
down to the business of writing objeotiyes . > 

First , we havd to go out and analy ze'the job . We have to take a look ' 
at the job from the standpoint of what it consists of, and what it con- 
sists of are tasks . Our job analysis should yield , therefore , a task in- 
ventory . This inventory will, ordinarily, be a lai^ unwieldy product, 
. perhaps consisting of hundreds of tasks . The nhct thing to be done is 
to analyze the tasks, to ascertain which of themSiould be selected for 
training . Skills and knowledge to support the tasks to be trained are 
also identified at this time. Task selection and identification of supporting 
skills and knowledge result in a critical task list which represents the 
basis for the course of instruction. (See figure 1), 

/ \ ■_...<. . ' 

A word here about skills and knowledge. Supporting skills and 
knowledge are fundanxental practices, aptitudes , -facts , truths, or 
principles essential to directly supporjt the accomplishment of a task. 
"They -ar^-t^ie-iiiotor and-mentea-oomponents ol^a^^^^ 
requirements for minimu^ performance. Skills are interrelated with 
khowledge and constitute critical learning e^ments. 

It must be clear by now that the purpose of knowledge is action . Our 



If : ■ 
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DEVELOP 
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INVENTORY 
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-Figure 1. Job and. flkslc analysis 
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experience tells us that knowledge doesn't do a job ^ people do it. To a 
supply cl^pk » knowing the concept for posting incoming items against 
a recqrd is not the same as t»eing able to actually post the record. Per- 
ibrmance capability , then, is the object of training, and objectives should, 
at one and the same time , define that capability and be based \«>on it . 

Said another way: although knowledge underlies every performance, 
the knowledge itself cannot make a worthwhile objective eyen when the ' 
knowledge se^ms to be the sole outcome of the training; rather, the ob- 
jective must state some application of that knowledge in terms of ob- 
servable behavior (i .e . , performance) . When knowledge can be app^Ued , 
behavior can be obseirved. . 

We see , ttien , that the purpose of objectives is to describe precisely 
what is-to be learned in terms of expected student performance of a task 
or tasks under specJlfied conditions and to accepted standards. As 
'Robert F. Mager has stated > "An objective describes an tritendedljut- 
come i'ath{|(> than a description or summary of content . " » ^ 

We'va just indentified the three separate elements which form the struc- 
ture of an objective , but let's set them out once more just to make sure ^ 
that we have, a handle on them (figure 2) . They are the task which the 
student must be capable of performing , the standard of performance he 
must reach, and the conditions und^r which lie is expected to perforin. 
Each element is vital to an Understanding of performance . Some author- 
ities notwithstanding, the arrangement of the elements isn't important; 
the important tMng Is^that all three are are represented in some way ' 
in an objective. How, let's look at each element in turn: * 

* — The task is at the center of the objectives , what the student 
must learn to do. In correspondence instruction , writers of objectives 
must be certain that the task can be performed within the constratats 
of the correspondence mode . In brief, the task Identifies what khe 
student must do to demonstrate wbat he has learned . 

♦ — The conditions describe the aiding and limiting^ factors under . 
which the desired perforpiance of the task is to be demonstrated . Con- 
ditions normiftlly Include essential features of the environment and the 
equipment-aird-asststani5e^htch>ayT>eng^ 



Conditions may also include references, supplies, facilities, situatitms, 
and problems. In correspondence course instruction, the conditions 
are pai^cularly important because they are the means of -bringing as 
uch of the real world as possible to the student' si 



kitchen table — the 



place at which it has been thought traditionally the student works his 
correspondence lessons. 

^ ♦ The staiyiflrd js concerned with the accuracy or prdfidency 
which the student must ^eet. In a standard , we express the de^ee 
of specificity we^wish the student to attain. The standard also covers ' 
that measure of performance that will he acceptahjle . Basically , there 
ape two standards of performance: those stated in terms of speed and 
those stated in terms of accuracy . Time standards can be stated as a 
^ time limit for one performance or a production requirement during a 
given period of time,v Accuracy standards are reflected either by the 
degree of perfection required In every act or by the niamber or per- 
centage of times an act must be performed correctly . An objective may ' 
include both time and accuracy standards. 

■. .■ V- • . . ■ " ■ ;\' : ■ 

In correspondence course instruction, we have not/ had too much 
trouble.with the first two elements of the objective, t]tie task and the 
conditions. The standard element of the objective h^s been found diffi- 
cult to apply , however . This is due to the assumptjon that , because 
of the "open book" nature of many correspondence lessons and examina- 
tions-, the student should be expected to make a correct response to a 
requirement . Moreover, the .use of machine-graded exercisea in the 
examkiation appears . to make it inappropriate to apply a^standard since 
the student ordinarily has no opportunities to select a less-than- 
correct ajrjswer and expect to get credit . Thus , mahy ob|ective8-*»r 
correspondence course instruction do not carry a stated standard, such 
omission; beiijg construed to mean that the student is expected to attain 
the objective as set forth with no juargin for error . However, for a 
task that cleai^-ly , in a real- world environment, does not require eri^r* 
free. performance, the standard should be stated. * Such as objective* 
might read as follows: 

- Given formulas and copies of fuel-consumption tab^^ 
compute to within plus or minus five gallons the number 

of gallons of fuel required to move specified loads over \ 
highways. 

.The use of a range of choices (for example, "565 to 570 gallons" instead 

of *^56rganon3")^s-an"exammati6^^ 

of the above objective. ' . . 

(Incidentally-, In the objective libove,, were yo;u able to differ«itiate ' ' 
the thr^ elements? If not, Jhere they are: the task is "compute . . 



the number of gallons of fuel required to move specified loads over high- 
ways; " and the standard is "to within plus or minus five gallons") . .. 

At thi^ point, it appears ap^^^opriate to expose a truth /kbout objectives 
and provide a word about hone-sty . Writing objectives — that i^, good 
objectives — can be one of the most frustrating jobs in the worljd . The 
trt^tti is, the ideal learning objective has yet to be written. This brings 
us^to-ou^r word about honesty. The worth of an objective lies in its 
verification in how well it can be used as a n^^asure of attainment of 
real'-world or near-real-wqrld behavior . It appears thiat the hotter an 
objectiye is , the Ijarder it is' to write examination exercises for it ; (I 
don't know why this is , unless we are just naturally lazy and, ^us, 
reluctant to meet the contract tHat an objective implies) . This diffi- 
culty has led writers of objectives to indulge in one of two easy^ ways 
but. The first is, to writ^ examination exercises that have no rcflevance 
to the objectiye being testedi^ The second is to go back to the siurce 
and "^rite objectives that, bSifeuse^'of their irrelevance to real wbrld con- 
ditions , are easy to test . The first circumvention is beyond the| scope 
of this article; the second is not-^T 




It is easy to be lured by the attraction of writing meariinglessf objec- 
tives. (How about this one <?! ) :. The student should be able to; relate^, 
the preservation of freedom to the exercise of individual responsibilities) 
These objectives the writer will have np trouble testing . What the writer 
is really doing is displacing the real world ft'om "out there" to the exam- 
ination paper itself. For him, the real world is the' closed and\artificial 
one of the examination he has created 4 The important consideration be- 
comes not how things are but ihe ease of testing. In time, the whole se- 
quence of course development gets turned around . Instead of the ob- 
jectives being written first and the criterion test (examination) next 
followed by the text (figure. 3) , the text is written, the examlnati<m ex- 
ercises are derived from the text, and finally the objectives get written 
(if at all!) to accomodate the examination exercises. 

The remedy is for management to get involved , to make certain that 
the correct sequence is followed . This may very well ptit a super- 
visor to work evaluating a set of objectives before the writer, is per- 
mitted to go on to the examination and then to the text material , (For 
«tfrftS8ist"t6~write^^ 
jectivetlart api^ndix A) . . ' 

I think we're ready now*tc>-g§t down to the business of tracing the , 
growth ofi an objective statement ."^"^4.%at growth depends on the 
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statement's words. . 

V Specific, concrete words njust be used in stating objectives, particul- 
arly the t&sk'eleinent of m objective. Behavioral terms built on a base 
of action verbs must be used. Vague and ambiguous terms must be . 
avoided to insure claBity . • 

.'■ \ ■ . ., •.'■"'*',-■-:-. . -^^ ' # ; ' • •-. 

. Listed below are a nwber of action terms taken from objec^e state- 
ments . In tbe space provided for each Jerm , test yourself by indicating 
whether it is a vague term (use V) or a specific term (use S) >^ . 

' Understand tot ' 

Select ' , . Ability to 

Correct, ^ Be familiar with 

Knovy about ' , V Calculate 

Classify , , Inspect 

; Provide a ^^neral " ^ ^ Qualify 

' • . ■ ^knowledge ^ 

Orient « ' . Biagnose 



You can go to the head of the class if you^elected as specific behav- 
ioral4*erms the following: select , correct , Classify * list , calculate , in- 
spect / diagnose . The other terms ^ar^ all vague . However , "orient" may 
be specific depending upon' its use. For example, in the following obf 
jectiye statement it is sufficiently specific because, in the context of 
the subject, it is a technical term with 6 percise meeting: 

■ ^' « . « ' - ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

Given five different haps and a compass, the student will 

orient four of the five maps so' that map ncfrth will coincide 

with true north . . *^ 

• -The trick is use terms which do hot require,interpretation by the 
.student, No word should be used which requires a.student^to decide 
^for himself or herself what is mewit. | 

4^ If a correspondence course objective hais a standard, that standard 
must be measurable , Standards stated in such words as "effective , " 
f ftcceptaible^i " "proper," or "average," are not precise enough for 

"accur^telne^^^ 
not be acceptable ti another. The outcome of using such terms may 
that the writer may have a different underst^anding of the standard fro^ 
the one the student adopts ♦ The following standards can be measured 
accurately: - 



'* Allowing for fiv« to seven percent error. 
\To a tolerance ol plus. or mtnUB ,! ohm. 
♦-Answer five out of seven problems correct^ . 

After you have written your objectives , you will find it helpful to se- 
quence^hem^. Sequencing is done so that each objective will be placed 
in optiiiuro relation to other objectiyes. There are various schools of 
.tHpught on this aspect of objectives development. The one covered in 
thiB ar^le consists of three steps: sorting objectives into closely re- 
lated groups rseijuencing objectives within these groups; an<fse* 
quencing the^e groups into an overall course structure . 
" . . ■ ■ ' &<, . _ . 

Developing groups; ^Assume that the objectives to be sequenced , 
ar% forCan automqtive course. Certain objectives pertain to fuel and 
exhai^st systems; others 'to final drives; and some to, electrical systems, 
power trains , si^spensio^system , auxiliary systems^-ahd the ch|is8is. 
The o|>jectives are organized into groups under these headings A Some 
'of th^groups wUr contain just a few objectives; others will contain many 
Each group's obj^tives are related because pf this sorting; however, 
they are still in random 9rder; ' 

Sequencing witto group : Within each group, the objectives must 
be individually sortjp to determine logical brder/ It helps if each ob- 
jective is written out |On % separate sheet of paper along with supporting 
skills and knowledges 

To sequence any tw;o objectives you have to determine the relationship 
between them . Two lelH^ing objectives may have one of the three * ^ 
'following: (1) a d«[>e n<| ent relationship, in that'm;astery of the <me re- 
quires prior mas|^|(ry of the otheri <2) an ihdeplndent relationship , in 
that they are toti^ unrelated and inde{>endent of each other; and (3) 
a supportive I'eiationship , in that some transfer of learning takes place 
fr<fei one objective to the other (see sIbo figfire 4) . 

Next , common-f^tor objectives are sequenAd , f hese are objectives 
that are Identical or haveldentical action words and similar objects 
of the action in the objective statements. Consider an objective con^ . 
cerned with dough mixhig . It occurs as ,a pr;^requi^ite^objecttv^ for 
venous .depende^^^ objeettves oh the shaping, seasoning, and b^ing of 
rolls <^different types . The objectives* developer will want to teach 
dough mixing on^ one time, ^o, he has one of two choices. He can 
delete the objective in every appearance after the first appearance or 



INDEfENDEHT 



SUPPORTIVE 



§k1 >1s\ ami. k^wl edges 
one learning jbbjec- 
fve are dpsely 
related to "those 1t» 
the other learning > 
pbje.^t1ve. 



To Jiiaster one of the 
learning objectives, 
it Is f 1 r s t neces s « ry 
to master the other. 



EXAMatS: , 
In n»th. In order to 
1 earn mul tlpl i cati on 
one must first learn 

On^^canrtpt send 

messages in Horse 
Code without fiirst 
hdiving mastered the 
codes for each of ^ 
the .letters a:nd . ,. 
numbers. The "sending" 
skills are totally 
dependent on the " 
' rlor learning.' 



The learning 6b jec- 
ifves must be 
arrangeii In .the 
sequence indicated 
by the abpve 
hierarchy. ' 



Ski lis and knowl edges 

^.fl pne Teaming- 'bjjjecr 
tive are^ unrelated tp. 
those in the other " 
learning objective. 



Skills and knowl edges. , 
1h one lea mi ng objec- 
t ivp,> have . s om ' rel a- 
tlboship to those in 
the other learning ' 
objective. ,^ . 



Mastferifig one of ' the 
^earning objectives 
""does naf s 1 mpl j'fy 
mastering the other. 



\ • 



The learning InvoTved 
in- mastery of one 
learning objective 
transfers to the 
other, making learn- 
ing CnyoTved in the 
mastery of the other 
easier. . , 



Examples: . 
For a yeoman, "type 
letters, from. dram" 
1s independent or^ 
"majntain Mies." 
for a wheeled vehicle, 
mechanic, "adjtjst 
cai^ore.tor" is Inde^ 
pendent^of "torque * 
engine *head stud?..'* . 
In both, examples, , 
knowing how to do 
one JbuTd not help 
mucll :w1th' the other. 



Examples: 

"As s emb 1 e weapon " has ; 
a supportive relation/ 
ship. to "disassemble/ 
weapon." / . 

"Drivel % ton truck" , 
has a .supportive / 
' relationship to /drive 
a 2% ton vehicle.*' 
,,In both exampljBS, j ' 
learning to do on^ 
woul d 'he! p .cons 1 der- 
ably 1n, Teaming Jto 
'do the Dth6r. 



In general the 
learning objectives 
can be^ arranged in , 
any se^juence with- 
out .loss of learning 



The learning objectives 
should be placed close 
togettier in the sequence 
to permit optimum 
transfer of learning 
V .from one learning obj#- 
tive to the other. 



Source: :TMpC%Tamphler"350-^^^ 




Figure 4. Types of relationships between objectives, 
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. . he canjielete it froift every piac^dt ap^ teacih it near the course^' * 

groups ah^d^ 4^^ ' :; • 

- - . . «^<i independent objective j 

objective which appears to be most . v 

; th^ Pther subgroups and objectives Vaskink the 4ue^^^ % 
^ reachiBd before or arfter t^^ 
* or independent objective on one side or ^e other j^th^ ^ 

its appropriate place in, the arraxy of other subgroups and ind^ 
\ objectives. J, ^ < ' . ■ -'• ' ' 

$oon all the objective^ in the group will be in;a definite sequence . The r'^^ " 

; normal arrang:ement of objectives within a group tends to 
midal form (i;'e. , each objective for a complete wfU be preceded \, 
# by a number of other objectives repr^^ ^ 
^ ced^ by a number of other objectives representing other tasks which ^ ' 

will be'mastered first) . This pyramidal structure tends to hold true V 
♦ , . for l>oth skills and knowledge within a single objeckv 

. . of objectives (fifipi^e' Sy. . ' » . » . . 

Sequencing of groups . The groups are then sequenced in the '^r \ 
; same >sray that the individual objectives within the groups w^ ; ' ' 

quenced . As an. example , consider a group of objectives relate^ to 
onginies. What other groups of objectives must a student moot before 
he can reach the objectives for engines. The answer Is ihat the stu~ \ ^ 
dent -must already have reached the i^jectives for the electrical and \ 
fuel; systems. It is apparent that both rfuel systems and ^elebtHcal sys-- V 
^ terns inuiSt be sequenOed before engines . It is not critical thaiNlie stu- 
^ * dent master the objectives of one of these systems before the oth^T~~7" 
Thus the groujT sfeguence Would.be as illustrated in figure 6. » . . 




. Sequencing serves three major purposes . It helps give you a clearer 
picture of your' course of instrul^on . It can make your courses more 
m^pa'geable . It is easier to organize groups of objectives than dekl with 

/a large: number of individual objectives. And it can help yot divide 

-r^our work-with-your colieagUjBslf they-ftre av^^^^^ 



V 



/il' I Objectives that are effectively ^ouped and well sequenced can do 
- four other things for you. First, they provide realism. ' Second, they 
V help define course content and structure * Third, tl^ey communicate 
timely learning ^als to students . Fourth , they predict the performance 
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of school graduates.^ Let's examine each of these points in more details 

Realism , Realr world goals are accomplished by performance of » 
jobs and Jobs by performance of tasks . We obtiain lists of these tasks 
through Job analysis and fashion th#m in to. objectives. Thus the task, 
which on the job is the basic unit of performan<?e| becpmes in the course 
the basic unit of learning achievement,. Objectives are achievement goails 
derived flrom the job.towai^d which learning activities .are directed. We* 
see how creating objectives from job tasks brings reialism 'to the course 
of instruction . By relating course materials to job performance realities^ i 
we provide the student with a learning experience which closely re- ; 
sembles his forthcoming operational experience. This is what we mean * 
by "relating the course to the job." 

Course structure and content . Objectives play soi important part ' ) 

in translating realism to course content . Objectives describe the per- t 
formance capability a student must F^sess at the^'ei^ of ah annex or _ - \ 
larger "piece" of instruction, while |pils cuidJsiowl#a^ ' " 

Student to attain this capability. Together, they not pnly explicitly de~ 
fine details of the. course content butnatso guarantee the relevancy of 
such details . 




Timely learning gof^ls . In their communicative Tole , objectives have 
potential for both enhancing and damaging student motivatidn. If intrb- , 
duced all at once, they may overwhelm the student and oause loss of 
confidence . A judicious and piecemeal introduction of the obj ectives , 
in a manner intended to serve the student ^ will not distract and will 
give the student a sense of purpose as well as accomplishment. 

Graduate performance . By deriving objectives from job tasks and 
creating valid achievement tests based thereon, the school can more 
accurately predict how its graduates as a whole will meet the heeds of 
the field. . The school can obtain a much higher correlation between 
student achievement scores and student ability to perform on the job . 

CONCLUSION 



1 hope the above discussion has been useful to you and,* more im- 
portantly , has provided some ^fire3lJ4ilSlght into the serious business 
«f develop&g meaningful and wdrkable objectiyes for correspondence 
course instruction . If you have put a set of objectives together recentiy 
it might be worthwhile to check your work against what weVe covered 
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in this article, l^h^ questions Which follow will help you in this regard 
Il^^'^T^'^.'' each of the questions with a YES, you probably have " 
a good andWble set of objectives. 

1. Kave I stated precisely what the student wUl be able to 
do as a result ^f successful completion of the course or- 
of an annex of the course? 

2 . • Have I stated the standard to which the student must be ^ 

able to carry out the desired performance? 



3. 



Is it possible to measure exactly that the student c«i 
perform to the standard required? * 



4 . ^ Have j indicated what the student will be allowe^l to use 
and not use in demonstrating attainment of the objectives? 



*. 5 » 



6. 



Are the objectives stated in clear, concise/ specific » 
and measurable terms? 

Hav| 1 properly grouped and ordered the objectives? 

7, Have I tested the obieckyes to make certain that they 
accurately and completely communicate to the student 
the learning to be achieved? 

8 . Have I provided in the course package ail the resources 
ne#d€d by the student to assist in attainment of the ob- 
jectives? 



Were all your answers YES? If so, congratulations' 
quiz in Appendix B . What the heck! Try it anyway. 



If not, try the 



1 



CheckXist foj: Bvaluatltig Objective^ 



Ifet digit 



2nd 



'3rd 



4th' 



■ i ' - • 
Factor (1) 


factor {,2") • - 


TFactor (3) 


Factor (4). ^ ^ 


Factor (5)' 


Type of 
Action , 
£1enient " : 
(Task) ■ / 


* Extent of 
Action 
Description 


Relevancy 
' of Student . 
Action " 


Completeness... 
of Objective. 
.Cons tru'ct ion 

* • - 


Precision bsed 
to. Suie'n* 
Action, Con di;- 
tipns, and 
Standards* 


Levels: • 

IvSpecific . 
Action 

2. Generalized 
"Skill 


Levels: 

r.Fully^ 
Described 

2;Parti d11y ^ 
Described 


Levels: 

;i,H1gh 
Relevance 

* 

2. Moderate 
Relevance 


Levels: . 

1, Action, 

standards . . 
isnd . 
Conditions 

.2, Act ion and 
Conditions 
or Standards 


levels: 

l^Fully 
Precise 

2. Partially 
Precise 


3.6enerali2ed 
Behavior or 
Attitude ♦ 


3. Stated 
Only 


3.Lovi 
Relevance 


3vAction 
Only 


•3^ Vague 



Thus 



The checklist illustrates the arrangement of five factors for coding purposes 
-,,~^» a coding of "2, !» lvlj"v/ould indicate, a rating for an -objective that.: • 
(1) involved a generali2ed skill, (2) fully de^cribed^the action^ (3) Kas highly 
relevant to the field task, (4) stated action^ standards, and conditions , and (5) 
precisely stated the action,- standards, . and conditions, " 

,1 

Analyzing and classifying objectives will Imlp the course developer and his 
Supervisor decide if an objective is acceptable'for training purposes or if it 
should be further refined before final acceptance.' Also, since an ideal objective 
would rate, a classification code of "1,J, 1,1, 1," most objectives rated less_ 
"^h3mrtdea"T" CtYn~bG ■ifrproyed~t)y iWprbVfng the? specf ric ToWr rated' factb:rsT~7\hy 
objective that receives ^ rating of 3 for factors 1» 3, 4, or 5 is. not acceptable 



«nd must be revise<f. ^ 



■ ( 



Sources TBADOC Pamphlet .350-31 
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APPENDIX B 
Review i^uiz^ 



The exerclfes beiow will provide you >fit;h a. review of aeveral^of the key 
.points lii the article. ' 

Read each quiz. (Q) frame and write youl^ answer in the 8pace|)rovi<ied while 
covering the answer (A) frame below.. When you have written your answer, uncover 
the aBswer-f^amer- ;lf you have made a wrong, answer, erase it (you were using a 
pencil, weren't you?) and. enter! the correct sblution. / 

Ql. ^'Study the objective statement below, Is this the type of objective you ^ 

would expect to be accepted a? valid?- Why? ... 
Given a list of principles, the student will select the, prlntl- ^ - 
pies of management with 100. per cent accuracy. 



Al. Hof valid. Doesn't come from the real world.. Your boss lsn»t going to 

ask you to recite the. principles of management, he»s going to require you 

to put them to work. Moral; Having t^ie right elements In your objective 

does not necessarily a good objective make! 

<i2. 'Have a . try at rewriting the. objective in Ql . ~ " ' 



A2. The-iewSitirbii^^i^^S^ 

did better. The idea is to force the student to apply management prlncl- 
pies. {NOTE:' In addition to the objective statement below, you will- prob- 
ably have^o write additional 8tatemehts^go,as to cover. all management 
principles. See how hard It is to do a thlag right?) 



1 



I Given a sitviation requiring the formal coordination of a 

recommendeclvpoBlt Ion paper, the student will, without • 

error, identify the. appropyiate steps in the coordlnative 

ptocess arid the individuals with whom coordination is to 

be effected, including order of coordination among the 

individuals.' _ ^ . ;: • • ' ■ ' '." , ", ' 

Examine the ob^Jective statements below. Which is the better? Vhyl 

. A. Given a partially prepared ciothlng record" and a situation 
involving replacement of worl^/clothlng, the student will 
^ .make the necessary entries on the clothing record with- 
out error, ■ . • 
B. The student will post a clothing record to reflect replace- 
ment o^ work' d^othing. . ^ • 



Ai^ . A is the better, of course. A gives the three elemenjis that make up an 

objective* B doesn^t 'have a standard and it's not really certain the 

student is going :to get that clothing form as part of the conditions* 
Q4. Study the objective statement below* Do you think the/objective is fair 

CO the^tudent? Explain your answer* \ 

Given a blank form, a typewriter, and copy to be typed, 'the 

' student will type a completed interoffice memorandum, the 

finished prodiict to be prepared in a given^^ormat and with-- 

out error (corrections count as errors). 
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A4. Because it probably Is not realistic, the objective is iwt fair. What 

office is going to require you to type an interoffice meodrandum with- 

out cdrrectable errors? The objective exceeds real-world expectations. 
yj. Take another look at the objective in Q4. Anything left out?. '■ ^ 



\ 



A5 . How long will the student have to type the .Tnemorandum? A time standatd, ' 
as well as an accuracy standard; is needed. This type of objective lei>d| 
itself to, a time standard because task duriation would.be a real-world 
consideration. 



Q6. Look at another objective statement (below) . Anything wrong with it'? 
-' Explaiav-pleaise. ■ / • ." ' ;y\ ..>,-■• --VKj 

Given data. Identification of five equipment items to be turned, 
. in for repair, and five blank turn-in forms, the student will 
prepare the form correctly four out of five times. . ^ /. 



A6. Looks pretty good to me; but if you don't like It, liack away at it. 

Remember^ no objective statement is perfect. This doesn't mean, however, 

"^"th^ we should set tle for remediable Imperfection, much less strive for it. 
Q7. Let s go a little further and match up an objective with its implementing 

examination exercise. Check out the pair below and determine whether" the 

examination exercise tests attainment of the objective. 

0: Given the job of preparing a menu for a meal, the student wilf* 

* determine whether the meal is. heavy or light and then make a 

selection of three appropriate desserts. 

X: SITUATION: You are the head chef iji the. kitchen of a well- 

• ■ ■ ' ■ . " ' . ' ' • ■ > , 

\ known hotel. You ar^ selecting desserts for the dinner menu 
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which will include vegetable soup, roast pork, creamed, 
potatoes, afparagus'vith cheese sauce, and a.tos8e<i salad. 
Ypu h^ve Ingredients for the following desserts: 

a. Bread pudding . e. Lime gelatin 

b. Peaches in $yrup f. Fresh fruit ' 

c. Lemon wafers Apple pie with cheese* 

d. Cheesecake Chocolate layer cake 
REQUIREMENT: Select thfe.e appropriate desserts to offej; your 
diners. ' 



U7. Actually, the objective/exercise cosrt>ination is not bad. Really, quite 
^ good. , Note fihat the atandard - - Vwitbout error" - - is implied.. Even 

so, the grader could give partial credit in the examination if all the 

• ■ . - . ■ ' - . - ■ ' ■ jji' ' ■ ' ' * ■ ■ 
right answers arenH .chosen. *^(l»m not telling whiat the right answers 

V are!) The examination exercise illAistrates a way of testing a difficult 

• ■ ' ■ : •, ' ' ' ' • • " 

■ ;^ task in the correspondence mode. Also, the exercise lehds itself to 

■■ _ " • ■ " ' ' .' ' ** . ■ 

machine-grading 



Q8. Here is another correspondcncie course essamination exercise. I won't ask 
you to determine whether it*s a good exercise, it's not." But can you tell 
what was wrong with the objective? " , 

SITUATION: You have just been hired as ^controller of a mid- 
; ' ' sized manufactyring company. You report to your 

boss, the company 'president, who tells you to sit 
• . . dowa and offers you a cup of coffee. After several 

* ^ ' minutes of conversation on indifferent matters, the 

. , president leans across his desk and asks you, "What 

are the functions of a controller?" 
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^ REQUIREMENT: List ^^he functions of a controller. 



\ ••■ ■ • • • 

A8. Aside from th€ fact^h^g the AsltmtlQp Is absoltitely ysci^s {yot^ c-an meet 

the requirement without reaaihk the situation), the objectlyc^must hVe ' 

been of the same variety as the >|llckey Mouse one In Ql, \ The real world is 

forgotten. You don't get asked about functions in the real, world, you >er- 

form them In work, situations and ay measured against corporate ^pectatlpps^. > 

Y^'^^^^^!?^'^ Pi^€:Sldent aek the prospective controller -during the ' 
job interview?) ^ ■ ^. : 

♦ In the unlikely event that the bbjectlve^as okay, then what, we have here' la 

a different "S^t of breakdovm in management responsibility.. The writerJi- 

- supervisor dldri*t check 'to maker certain that, the writer was develdplng ? 

examination exercises based on the phjec tlve, presumably approved before- - 

hand. RiememberV the objective sets forth, the specifications for its 

resultant .examination exercises. Look at course objectives as the course's 

blueprints. . Unless he . w^tnts to flirt with disaster," an architect or engineer 

wouldn*t ignore'his bliieprlntsr.^ ' ' 

The, rather detailed objective statement below (adapted from a Navy source) 

'appears to be missing an element. What is It? Does the omission really 
inatter? . . - ^ 

Perform arithmetic operations with bleary numibers. - Convert T 



equivalents; perform the arithmetic t^^rations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division; ahd convert answers 
back to decimal numbers. The student must show all work for V 



each ^jroblem. Out of four probl^ias for eadi^^ arithmetic operation, 
^three must be correct. In all cases, -correct procedures., as. set 
forth in student workbook, must be uded^ ^ 



There do not appear to be any conditions. However, this may not be 

\ sigiaficaivt; avallabi.lity ''of paper and pencil can be a^i^ However, . 

if a job or learning aid, such as a decimal-to-binja^ conversion table, 

wer^ necessary, it wowld be provided and Identified in the conditions O ) 

, element of the, objective statement. • ■ . • • .- / • 

QIO, And now, "back to basics. Below are examples of the task elements of ' 



/objecti^ Statements • 'Which are vague behavior description^^ and which *\ 
are s|>ecific enough for inclusion in statements of measurable obiectivest* 
..Chedk off the vaguei descriptions* (DonU peek at the exer<^ise in the ^ 
, l^ody of tb^ article,) ^ . 

. A* Know princlplesa of troubleshooting; t: 

*^ ' .^^ ^ ^' . ^ . ^ ' \ . . / ^. , * * 

* ■ - ^ . f \ ^ ' ^ ^ ' * . . « 

B;, S o lve an ©hm's Law problem. . • 

. ^ ^ ^ ' \ . , ^ ^ ^. . »^ ' - 

pi stinguish between * . * and ... 

Be familiar with recipes ♦ ^ ^ . / 

/ ]E* Cc^prehend^ inductance;' 

Draw a block diagram, . ^ 

\ G* Show direction^ of current, 

) . H, Be aware of safety precautions. 



I* Fill but a tax return form, 
J* Understand Ohm^s ,Law, 



— ,■ I 
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. , AlO, Ace.congratulatldns in ord«r? Did you Identify A, D. E, H, and\j iis ' 
; V \ . vague;de8cription8? ,The verbs used in these description^ do Jt 7'.^' 
. -^^ describe iDeasirable stx^dent perfoVmance; none -of tijem' specUy : C 

studWt behavidr .will be . demonstrated . Remember,; when describing ' 

be able to do u|oh ct^etipn^of^the topdc or ^subj^ct covered by the ' 
objective^ ' - • ' ' ^ — 



0 
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APPENDIX C • . • 



Selective Biblfography 



The military services have been into learning objectives since, at least, 
the- early ' I960' s. As a, result, a considerable inventory of military literatut^ 
on objectives has gro\*n up. (Some items are listed below.) This literature is, " 
iai:g€ly ref Inactive and owes a debt of gratitude to Individuals i|^aya^i* et, al, who 



have done yeoman work \ in the field. Howe5?fter^ those of us' who havjB spent the 

%. J \ i ^ ^ J J . 

r bett-er part of our working lives In military education tend to look inward, rather 

.than, outward^ when called upon to perform such chores as writing artUclest We 

\^look to our military references firsts inot just because they aye fit hand, but 

* also because we .may have contributed , to them In varying degree^. Accordingly, 

thes^^ublic^domain publications share in many ways a commonality of terms, 

phrases , t and symbols whicKJ>elong to all of usV Called upon to say something 

about^ objectives, we often, consciously or unconsciously, dip into .this res^ 

ervolr of languS^ge and illustrat-ion. We '.^o this with apologies in* advance, and 

. with no remorse, whatsoever . v ^ 

Bennett, Gordon C- (ed*): Developing Training Objectives,, and Quest ipn 

Construction and Test Preparation ; Washington-, ^ National Home Study Council,^ 
^ ^ « 1974/ / / ^ 

'! . \ * ^ . ' * ' - ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ . ^ ' . . . « 

Bennett, Gordon G. t Deyeloping Trailing Objectives ^nd^Structurlng Lesson and 
Examination Exercises v (workboolc) . Fort Lee, VA, S.. Amy Quartermaster || 
^ School*, 197.4.- ^ ^ . . . * . * 

Markowitz, Jr» , Harold: Uses^nd Abuses, of Behavioral Objectives * Gugter Air^ 
Fcfrce Station, AL, Extension Course Institute, 1976. * 



*Martinie, St^e: How to * Write , Sequence , and Group Ob j ectives (unpublished ) ♦ 

F5rt|^ee, VA% U* S. Atpmy* Quartermaster School, undated (ca. 1978)* 
\ > ^ . ^ / ^ / . . " . ^ ^ - ' . ^ \ " 

AFP 50-^58, Handbook for De^ of Instructional Systems (6 vols/)/ flashing ton, 

^ . Department of the Air Force, 1978» 

NAVEDTRA 110, Procedures for Ins tructibnal Systems Development s Pensacola, 1^, 
Chief of Naval Education and training, .1978.. \ ^ ^ 
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^^AVPERS -93510, Handbook for • Writing Learning „Qb j ect Ives . . Washington, Bureau- 
of Naval Personnel, 1965 » ' . ' . 

QMS 1 , 7- 1.PE1 , The Criterion Test (A Pro);rr'jm^d Text) . Fort Lee , VA , U . S,. Army • 

• Quartermaster School, 1967. ^ s,,^^ 

QMS; Regulation 350-2 , Systems Engineering of Training (Gours^ Design) (unpublished) . 

• Fort Lee,*VA, Xn S. Army Quart erm'aster School , -nandated (ca. 1967). 

TRADOC Pamphlet 350-30 (5 vols.), Interservice Procfeftres for Instructional Systems 
Development . Port Monroe,, VA, U,. S. Army Training and Doctrine Command, 1975. 
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OC Pamphlet 3^0-31, Preparing Extension Training . * Fort Monroe, VA, U. S.. Army, 
- Tfaininig and Doct'rine Command, 1976. .. . 

^ TRADOC Rejgulation 350-100-1," Tracing t Systems Engineering of Training (Course 
• Design) . .Tort Monroe, VA, ,U. S. Atmy Training and Dogtrine Command, 1973. 

USCONARC Pamphlet 350-1 4 , Trainirife ; Student Performance Obj ect lyg^ , Fort Monroe, 
VA, U. S. Continental Army Comman'd, 1966. 

A Compilation of Characteristic Student Performance Obi ectives , <o Include Con- 
dition, Task, and Standard Statements, Classifie'd into Ability Categories . 
♦ • Fort Lee, VA, U. S. Army Quartermaster School, undated (ca. 1970). • ' • 

Gifidellnes for Constructing LearningVObjectives . Fort Lee,' VA, U. S, Army .Quarter- 
master School, undated (ca. 1978). 

^ Hov to Write Tralt^lng Objectives: A Ptogramed Text . Fort Bennlng, GA; U. S- Army 

Instructional Systems Development Courser Student Text ^ Fort Sill, OK, S» 
/ Army Field Artillery School, 1977.* - / - 

' ' * * ''^ . ~ ^ • . ' ^ . • - i 

ItemHWriter^s Guid^ > Fort Benjamin Harrison, IN, U. S. Army Enlisted Evaluation 
Center, 1974.. " 5. . ^ ^ 

PrQgrams of Instruction ^^nd -Instructional Material (chapter 3 of Management and 
^ ^ Opetations Manual, published separately)* Fort Leei^ VA, U. S. Army Quart er- 
masteii School, 1975, v * ^ ^ 

. *~ * ~ , . ^ */ ' , * 

Trainer development Program (TRADED); Learning Objectives for the Developer Route . 
Fort Bennlog,- GA, S. Army Infantry School, 1978. • 

- Tr-airning development— Handbook (tJraft ) * " Fort rknox , KY , U v S * Army Armor School , 
. 19J7. ' ^ ^ • 

Writing the USAF Extension Course, A Guide for Authors . Gunter Air Force Base, 
AL, Extension Course Institute, 1973. » ' • * .^"^ 
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Introduction to A r tide 



Dr. MqrshaU provides, some valuable insights on haw one can 
transform the rough copy of authors* manuscripts into workable 
t^ome study lessons. .. / - * 



We presents a plear case for good first lessons, and.quip's that 
"home study education manuscripts are far too important to be left 
l(rwrJtersT 



His checklists provide prunctical guides for insuring ^ccess- 
^ ful lesson materials. Decades of solid home study experience 
* have been condensed into this blueprint for home study copy 
editing.. 
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Charles B. Marshall 



The key to turning rough copy pr'epared by authors into workable 
home study material lies mainly In defining the elements of first rate 
correspondence study offerings, 

Over the years at La Salle Extension University we devised a form- 
ula which may be helpful to our colleagues'dn the home study field. 
While one must always be careful to avoid the sug^stion-thaHie has 
X^me little »'magic black box" ^hich*will work at aU times for all pur- 
: poses, nonet^ie^ss, one can accuipulate experiende to the extenV that 
thAt experience dan almost be codified into a set of general r«les . 

As one who reads a number of manuscripts prepared by subject area 
specialists,,. #bom often know their subject intimately but may not be 
familiar with hom^ st\idy materials, I have measured the work product 
of authors using a series of checklists. These checklists, developed 
over two decades of home study experience, have ehabled our staff 
members to evaluate manuscripts with a certain dbnsist^dy thM, at 
best, allows us to convert the manuscript into fi^rst r5e material and 
at worst, eliminates obvious errors. 



THE FIRST LESSON 

Because one oif the most essential parts of home study is a success-- 
ful first lessqn, we spend almost as much time on the manuscript for 
the first lesson as we do on such major iteins as writing course objec- 
tives and examinations; Over the years, we've devised a few general 
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rules concerning the characteristics of a goocl lirst lesson . 

In a good first lesson the home study student needs the following 
things: • ' ' . > 

(1) He needs to be resold. Part of our educational role Is to, 
reassure him that, we are what our respresentative or 
ad-v^ertisiifg sfdd we were a reputable home study 
school that can help the student to raise hisjncome or * 
otherwise,improve his personal life. . 

(2) He needs tp be inspired . He must be shown that what 
lies ahead is fun as well^as work. 

C3) ^ He needs success and renewed, self-confidence . ' 
. ' ipay have failed before; ijow , "we must let him succeed! 
, To do this , we inust give him something which he can 
conquer , so as to re-establish his faith in himself . ' 

(4) ^ He needs' clerical help ^ He is lost with forms , second 
sheets , staples » paper clips , "fold here , " and the 
search for. an 8i X 11 inch paper. . . 

To fulfill these needs ,.T<re-devised"a formula that-tends^o work so 
as to achieve high response . These are the characteristics of a^good 
first lesson: . ^ 

(1) Itis brief — rarely over 20 printed pages; ^ 

(2) It builds in a "resale" by t>riefly reiterating the benefits 
^ of the course, career potentials , and the school' s*credi- 

bility. ' i . 

' (3) It inspires, whibh usually implies very carefully select^ ' 
ed artwork and supportive copy . 

. <4) It contains a deUM^ttelxiasy seL^^^ 

- *before submitting the first examination, the student; 
clearly sees he can do this work. In effect it ^sets up a 

"series of successes" (S.O.S.) which logically follow ' 
from a first step. - ' • 




(5) . It gives the student everything he needs . He is never 

'asked tQ "On a plain .piece of paper , sketch , . . " ^ . ^ ' 

. (6) It is (dericaliy self-contained » The student is never ^ 
: . asked tp staple, clip, or attach anything. AU forms ^ ' 
arepreprinted^for him: ' . . 

' ■ ■ ' ■ r • ■ ' ■ • ' ' ' , ' 

(7) It does not involve essayi^ or projects which require 
literary or artijlftic skin. These "high-diving" chal- 
lenges- should come only a^er the student has found he 
really can "Wim" successftjny, ' ' 

(8) Exam instructions are made pbvious: It is literajly im- ^ 
/\ PPssihlc nof to.understand whatlstobedonewithit * 

■ r ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ^ ''■ • 

^ (9) The first lesson clearly explains what "the student is to' 
^ he makes his first submission. In placem^^^^ 

this information is structured so as to be read after the 

student has mailed his first sublnission to us, 

(10> Because soipe students might p\sibly be offended by an 
oVerly simple first lesson, the?e,should be a courteous 
' disclaimer frankly advising the student that this is a "warm 
^ up" exercise and that we shall shortly present him with 

. more challenging materials. ^ . ' 

(11) The text starts with soroethii^g familiar to the student , so ^ 
that he is led from the known to the unknown. 

.If we made up a checklist for the above, .we would then measure every 
nrst lesson agamst these points: ' ^ _ 

YES NO 

r (1)^ 1^ thfe reading under 20 pages? ^ x 



X 



(2) 4s it properly broken up with motivation^ 
^ art? A. 

(3) Is there at least a paragraph or two of re- 
sale? * ^ X^ 

(4) Is It generally non-technical and' inspiring? . X 
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^YES 



^ , (5) Does it contaiK» la confidence-builcUrfg self- . 

• \ - . . • ■ _r ■ 

(6) DW it provide the student* with the actual 
sheetof paper on which to submit the exam? ^ 

» ' , ■ ' ■ .' • * ■ ■ ' •- . 

(7) Is the examrnatioji^ sheet one page , so as to 
eliminate stapling) clipping, etc.? * X 

(8) Are all forms preprinted so that only name 

and student number need to be filled in? X 

(9) ^ Are both the lesson' reading materials Wdth 
, examination sheet physically obvious in the 

" first package? _ » X 



V 



(10) Is the examination free from essay assign- 
* ments, projects, or artistic demands? . , X 

(11) Je there a disclaimer as to the ease of the . ^ 
^ first lesson and a pledge of some challeng- 

. . ing material to come? ' . X 

0.2) Is there, immediately after the first sub- • 
' . mission, a very clear '"where do we go from 

here" road map? . • X 

Does the text go from the known to'the un-^ 
^ known^ ' v x 

* ■ ■ ' • ■ • ' " • " 

(14) Lastly , are all instructions crystal tslear? . X 



CAPITALIZING ON THE GOOD FIRST LESSON 

Assuming we've now managed to achieve the good first lesson,, we 
must now follow -the first lesson with an "aftermath of excellence. " 
What is an '!aftermath of excellence?" Generally, we have found that 
the chiaracteristlcs of subsequent lessons should follow these generld 
guidelines: * . * 



(1) Fach lesion is just slightly more difficult that the pj^e- 
ceding liesson , the increase rarely exceeding 10% in 

, length. , .. ' J 

(2) At a certainupoint the course attains its standard ' , 
level of complexity so that/aft^ a handful qf com- 
paratively easT^ ^initial submissions,; the stuienr face§ 
a body of work that is apjiroxlmately uniform In its 
challenge. ' • 

(3) % Whenewr new terms are used, there Is a carefiil ex- 
. . planation of those terms "buttrjessed by examples of 

the use and application of the terms . - ; 

(4) ^Although it is a vice in>esidential~te%c^ing, purposeful 
<*re|)etition is a virtue in hdm'e study . where ti^fe best 
< courses repeat, rephrase, reiterate, re-emphasize ^ 

restate, etc.. , etc. , on the theory that reiiSrpem^nt - 
is hard to overdo in honie study. Heftce, A point made 
in lesson two migjitlbe restated in lessons 3 , . 7, and 32 
^ . with benefit tp the student . ~ • ' * ' 

^ ■ , ' . ■ .■ • 
(.5) A certain degree of "comic relief ' sJ^ld be buUt in , 
Wherein , on occasion , the material Solves a bit of 
' ^ humor or a "|un project . " Home study need not be - < 
* . ^im. As former President Eisenhower Ion ce put it, 
. "You can smile, yet still be a serious peirson." . 
Courses with 40% completion rates frequently smile . . " 

(6) Exam; questions are "fair and findable , " as one scho- 
lar put it. No quecftion shoutd be deliberately insert- 
" . ^ "to separate the men from the boys. " Nor should 

any. question ever b^' "unfindable," ^n home study , 
the answer to every examination question shquld be 

• found in either the text or a reasonable inference from 
the text. At nd^*e» for example, should test number 

- ■ i^^Ask a^questtwi not covered ur^^^^^ lesson^ssignment^ 
number 19. ^ 

<7). Examinationi, like lessons, must follow the pattern 

• of mild graduation of complexity . They should nbt , 
for example , "leap" from 10 true and false questions 

f; to eight demanding essay questions . 



<8) Once again , as }n stai^ter lessons, the instructions: 
should^be cleap. One home study author aaidthis 
best: "Do not 'merely write instructions that can 
: be underwood. Rather, write instructions that - 

• = cannot possibly be misunderjBtood . " 

(9) There should be a solid review, of t;he past lesson as 
a foundation for tl^e current lesson". / ' , *. 

• (10) There should be' a "pre^eVr" of what Ues ahead . 

;■ ■ ■ ' . ■ , ' ".;t.' ; ' ■ 

Oiy Most important of all , every lesson must seem **do- 
, able, "-that is, each les'^n and examination mu^t'be 
of subh a size and complexitjrthat the student should 

• fe^ he can^complete it in the very near and fore- 
seea"bie ftore (e.g. ,.,tonight, Saturday , co? this- 

^ . weekend). Lessons which require such work as m^ 
take a student several months simply , as a matter ^f 
home study reality , rarely gfet done . 

02) Lastly , the student should be supplied with every- 
thing he needs . He should not be asked to scurry 
about to. find paper, staples, crayons', etc. Nothing 
shouJd'reqi|iv^ him to get up from his desk or table • 
. when hei^its 'down to study a well prepared lesson . 

If we were to make these formialations irito a che!,Cklist, our document 
inight look something as f9llows: ' • 

* ' » ■■ .' YES ' NO 

G) Is each of the early iessons, slightly harder 
and toger than the prior lesson , but not 
more than 10% more challehging? /. X * 

(2) ' Is there a standard level .of complexity at a , 

' . . certain point in the course? - X 

«" ' , ' 

(3) Are new termis properly prefaced and, 
explained? , ♦ X . 

<4) Are there adequate rtoforcement methods? X x 
.(5). Does the course '^smile^^ occasionally t * . i X 
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♦ 



(6) Are test qu^i3tions "fair and ftodabl^ • X '* 

<7)^ ^lio t©3ts fbllpw the pattern of gracluated ; - 

^ complexity?-^ ; - . . " ^ X " 

" (8) Are instructions absolutely clear? -x 

<9) Is there an a4tquate review of prior lessons? - X ' 

(10) \ Isthere^in Inspiring preview of "What is . -/^ ' ^ -"^.^ \ 
-coming? ^. - ""^'^1 ^ " ' " 

01) Is every lesSjMi and evj^ry;.test "doable?'? /' ' X 

02) I,astly , do we* supply;.the student xith e'^ery-. 
thing he needs? : ' , . X 



HOW TO ACHIEVE HIGH GRA£»UATIQN RATEffe^ / ^ ^ ' . , ^ ^ / 

Let^s,as.sume that wejjpw have achieved' a tl^^k rate opening Idison. 

followed by ,subsequ^t lessons whi©i> meet most of the ^haracteriatifcs^^ 
on the previous checklist . What can we iheia d«> to achieve high iradu-' 
ation rates? ' - : i; ; ^ • ^ , 



Although it may sound Irf^e , s^^ort courses produ<?e graduates; , lone ^ 
cQurses don't. continue to produce <^«rV long <^^^ 
^^aiise of aii honest Puritan ethic that InVtms in mo^t authors and. editors 
I sincere desire to makf each 'Murse^traiy authentic. Can you hav.e ^ 
breyity and quality? Yes and here is hbw . " " -^^^7 ' - 

Home study is , after ajl/ independent study^ bur problem ii that We 
often tend to; 0) give the student more th^n he needs to kno# to achieve 
the stated course objective and, (2) to over-test Aim to make.^ure he 
knows his materials, 0nce again, both autho r and editor have the 
highest ethicallnotivatfo^ ^^^^^^^ 3^ ^ has eveW-^ ' 

thing" and ^»Our examinations will be frequent and so hard that our ' 
diploma wiir be indisputable." - 

■ ■' ■ \ • '.^ ■ • • • ■ ■ , • 

However, Ty hen w^ go aftray on these tangents , we forget that every/ 
student is also a customer: he doesn't wlnt to know evei^hing and^ 




(if \ ' > *»* </ 



' dolsn't went ta'convince every^dy . He^ra|her jw'an^ to learn epough- . > " 
to get a job an,d to convince one employer , to giy^ hfrii a t3h||3y5e •! - . * 



y flf we*Teme,ri^r our basio <nistomei*\compiitirien.t;-^^m'*^ whife ' . « ; ». \. * 

of the; fl^esy quality , should bfe Spartan Yh^ ff illp . . i 

<^tion|d,material6, inay abound for tbe il^nbitlous student ,\but they shoioild ^ "* 

n^t be toreed upon the student wh9^^ants to "learn and to e^n" soon . ^ * ^ V ; 

p^nce , our^courses Wst constantly ref^^ 

,a Iwray %^' to exdlude all extraneous ite|ns. Our j5xaminati|>nf should be ^ ;, . ^ 
'^4^h A^to assure^ur ii|stltutionf tliM , before a ' v 

- //p^ ' 'Stiidei^t hiBis indeedj^arned enough tf meet hi^ stated 'goal^-^ and lib , , 



more/. • y' • - ■ ,./' ... . r ... ■ .-r ■ 

rjhe i^et resultis that, 4hort of ^'magic "black box J" a;tew rudimen- * „ 

ta^ checklist questions evcive! b^ which authors and*editors should . ^ ^ " 

meai^|ii>fe everylTes / . . - /- , • 

converting these characteristics into aychecklist for oompl^tior^rates , * • ' 

/'W^ kight insist that every roeihttscnpt should either contain or be edited « ' . ; 

. / to'i^ntain conformity to the following six §dint^^^^ . ^ ; ^ • - 

/. "* .: DoVe hfi^e a clearly statedJ'CMirse objective, . * . 

.> o ^««' 4n%iiad as we crciate this cp^^e oif instruc- , . . , , . 



• (2^ Is this i*3son mjiiterial "n»^essary to achieve ' ; 
* ' :• \ the^ stat^ dbjective? / " ' ) X 

(3) ,^ Is each examination necessary to demonstrate . 
\ if the student Igiows enough to attain the stated 
^Objective? / ' X 



V (4) ^e thefce ehrichmeiht «md bptional n^aterials? - 

. ' , (I^ese must be, how?! ver, clearly designed as . 

, \>eypnd the scope /of the stated objectives,) > 05 ^ 

(5) Is -thi^ course ti^uly devoid of *^us3f work" ' ' , 

;f ' ' submiMons ar^d projecti? so that nothing .-^ 

the way 6f an expeditious sub:- ^ . ' . 

s . mission^ truiy necessary* examinations? . X * 



■ J ' (6) Over the l€^g haul, is consistent motivation 

•\ * , ' built into eafeh lesson? . . •« ^ 
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CONCLUSION 



" ' if may very well be manuscripts that dq Hot <x>nform with , 

V ■ !?1^T?''**^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ' 
^^L^^lu"^ '"^^^^r^ has been, brought into con- ^ 
i<^!mty'wtth these checJaists,.to go too far astray from meeting the • 

V Remands o£ the home study studentiln a highly satisfactory iorm , \ 

A^one dii^lomat has commented, »'War is too im^rtant ^o1>e left to ' 
^ ger^^rals. Byihe samrtoken, home study education mwiuacripts are 
Jar too important to be left to writ^^^^ 
^ the h^me stpdy school, it is x^e.of the candinal dt^tiil of the Education \ 
Director and his editorial associates to take the raw material . which 

t"^L''fK^.^?f'^^*^jf^- it'l^to home study ina-- 

^aith^^illrefleotA^^^ 

Stt^d^SS^r maximum possible benefit to the ^ 
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!• firom a fintl lesson of a Ty S«rvloiii|r Course 



T*rmin«l pott < . ^. 

.. . \ Ntgativ* piatt ■ 

V«n» plB9 cbv«f» PoMsuaoin (sponMtead) 



Figure 4— Physical 
Coii^ruction of a 
Wat'Cail Battery. 



quick quix 




% 



Stpantort 



. ConttiMf 



Posittvt pittt ♦ 




i Lab^l the parta of thia dry eelK 



2 the •chargdt shown on this dry qell are 
correct -^ u^ (Check onia.) 






3 The voltage of a frekh dry cell Is about (Cheek 
one.) * ^ ^ 

a IV b trSV , ' c 2,5 V^^ * 

answers to qulG^'k quiz . 

"jr«rCarli6n>oaT>;Trectrol^^^^^ 
Th« carbon rod is positive (+) and the zinc charge 
rs negative (-). 3. b. (1.5V). n 
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Introduction to Article 
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Another essential skill required of horne study edUcatomis the 
ability to do readifig level checksMfall course materials' submitted: 
for student use. Too o/teri, ignoring the reading level of H. course? 
or mismatching a target student audience with an inappropHate' - 
reading level in texts , has led to student frustration and excessively ' 
high course drop outs, > ' ' ^ 

V. ■ . ■ ■■• 

Mr. Hughes^has selected for itscussion from nearly 50 reading ! - - 
level formulas, four which are useful for home study. He al§o provides 
practice examples for us to apply the various reading level te^s. 

^ ^ "* . ^ ' , . • • % ^ 

Mr.^Bughes argues that t^xt readability cannot be determinW 
A-om intuitive judgmerit alone, and that home study students de- 
serve to be^able to read what they are buying from schools. '\ 



Managing Text 
Readability 

' ^ ^ Lee Huglies 



"Imagine , if you can , what your life would be likeifji^ cQuldJiot 
rew! dy-ff your readmg skills were so meager as f^mitVou to the sim- 
plest of writings » and if for you the door to the whole world of know- i 
ledge and inspiration avaUahle through the printid word had never - 

, -Opened." i . 

^For more than a quarter of our population this Js true'. ^ For them 
education , in a very Important way, has been a failure, and they stand 
as a reproach to all of us who holii in our hands the shaping of the op- 
portunity for education . 

i V ♦ ... 

"These individuals have been denied a right — a right as fundamental 
as the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness the right to » 
read." ' : . . • 

With these words, the lat^ Jfl^es E. Allen, U.S. eommissioner\)f Edu- 
-cation, launched a campaign againayhe blight of .iMiteracf which, par- 
adoxically, thrives within the most highly educated and technologically 
. advanced civilizatiqp in the world . One man writes of hia walk' among 
the craters of the moon; another of his countryman is unable to read 
jrfAut-itL-...:-.-.: -...^ „..J,„..,...„j„,.„ 

' • ' ' ' ' > ' • • . ' " •" u 

This is the setting in which we education directors exercise our. skills. 
We see^ to teach students by the written word , Khen a great portlo^ of our 

target p<jpulation either cannot read or has a dimcuit time reading. A 
the same time , we are producing excellent course materials which have 
been written by highly <mallfied subject matter experts. These experts 
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who fiore, writto^/about their ai^eas^of proficiency tend vto write at the level 
of thMr own icnowledg;©". Many of the basic concepts are t«ken for granted 
or .eon^ide^ed^..to be common knowledge", when in fact they may be mind- 
^?gj*i^ 'tb I beginner and even worse to a be^ner who ha*a xr^ading 
probl^'mVjf It is^ a difficult task for a writer with an advanced de^ee of 
knowledge in a particular subject area to write about that subject at the 
elementairy ;ent^ level that may be required . It is "Slso difficult to tdl 
sotneone how to write so that the material can be read and understood 
by a i^articular target population ' . 

Wto, Writing for students wUth low rejading levelg » simply using 
short ;w;p;rds and short sentences does not insure readability. Because^ 
most i:eading level formulas use sentence length and number of, syllables 
as key factors in the deterjnination of the numerical grade level , obvious- 
ly thie 3toailer numbers derijped from short sentences and short words 
will produce a low grade ^el . However , all occupations have their 
own language or. vocabulary that is usually readily understood by per- 
sons m the occupanpnai nela . Much of the vocabulary may be three 
syllable words which iffe common terminolo^ and may be more easily 
identified and understood than a contri^^ed sentence Resigned to eliminate 
polysyUabid words . A ready example oHhis is in the automotive field - 
where words such as "transmission" and "differential " are common to 
any mechanic, b:ut because of the number ^f syllables such terms gp^eatly 

infl^e the convput€« reading leveX of writteii( material which contained : 

these wordg.; • ; " 

:■' ■ ., ^ - ■ _,>.^ ' • 

Clearly 4here exists a genSe^al problem of matching course materials 
to averap reading grff<Je level of students. The materials should be as . ' 
basic as p<ipible jto apj>e.al to the average student, but not M over sim- 
plified that Tthe studenti are insulted by the feeling that, you are "talkin|f . : 
down to them."' The comic book «^proach , for example, does not appeal \. 
to everyone, especially when used for instructional purposes. 

■ ■ ■ »" ■ . . • •» 

It appears that the "best" method for writing to a particular grade lev^l 
is. to have the authors p^riodicjdly test samples of the course materials >> 
as they are being written' with a, reliable reading grade tevel formula. ' j 
-A^reviejv of the litereiture^hows the^xlstenee <>f over 50 formulas for - . 
determining reading grade level. They range from the sublime to the 
ridiculous in their easetof use (based primarily on the mathematical 
rigor or counting procedures' involve^. ) Many of the formulas have . . ^ 

high reliability when compared to others. Some have poor reliability . 

■ . ., ' ' ■ ' ,, ■ • ' •"••'■»'•' 

The problem of selecting the best lormula for your situation then be- 



comes a matter of personal preference ; For whatever reason you select 
a formula, stick with it^d rely on it as an indicator. ♦Do not regard it . 
as tl^ sole judge of reada]?ility and don*t sl^ip from formula to formula 
just'to find something to validate your opinion of t|ie r.eadability of in~ - 
structional materials/ w • S 



$9me schools refus'e to use a formula. They dismiss reading dif- 
ficulty or the a^ses^ment of reading levels a^, not being a problem. They 
state that they intuitively know that their ccjur^s are matched to the 
reading levels of their intfn^ed students . Although this may b^'^e , 
it is a cavalier attitude that is difficult to substantiate if one analyzes com- 
pletion and graduation rates.. Readability of materials may b^ a reason « 
for low graduation rates in courses . You owe it to your school ind your 
^tudents to at least sample you3^;matecials. Each formula has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. \Make some comparisons and then select one 
that is suitable for your situation . ' ' . 



— i^ttcation-ijf^crarTeadfibllll^rfdFOT^^^ 

an article from the WASHINGTON POST. The four readability methods 
are: 



1. FLESeH . 

^ 2. DALE-CUALL 

3. FOG 

4. FORCAST . 

FLESCH READING EASE SCORE 



\ Rudolf Flesch is no stranger to correspoMence Mudy , A one time . 
member of the Famous Wi'iters School Guidmg Faculty, he also assisted the 
Federal Trade Commission in making its trade school rule more lead- 
able to prospective students . Togetl^er with Guniiing's Fog Inde3Cc» 
' the Flesch score is perhaps one of the inost popular, checks On readability . 

]T1^ flesch score involve? a formula and a table which is provided " 

L:Mc%. JChe ^f^^^ ease.3<Ka:e^^Q6.ji35r{|. Q!l5 Cayg . sent*^ i 

lengtl||5j+ ,846 (syllables per 100 wordsj .. • . . 

To U8l|||he formula, you first select a passage and count 100 words. 
Next, di^die the 100 words by the number of sentences comprising these " 
100 wor<|s\^lnsert,. this figure in the formula as the "average seiftence . 
. length." Nitet j count the numbe!r of syllables (ad sppken) in th^lt>0 j 
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words . Insert the result in the formtaa. By performing the mathematics 
involved in the foriQula you wlil obtain the reading ease score. The 
grade level for the passage is obtained by referring to the table provided 
below/7 ♦ 



Score 



j-lUU I 



9.0-100 
80 

♦ 

70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
30-49 
0-29 



Interpretation 
Very Easy 
Easy 

Fairly Easy 
Standard 
Fairly Difficult 
Bifficult. • 
Very Difficult 



^Grade Level - 
5 • 
6 

.7 ' 
8=9 

10-12 . ' 
13-16 

College Grad 



To determine the grade level of this article which appeared on the 
front page of the WASHINGTON POST-, first count 100 words, 

"President Carter sa^ yesterday the nation* s $21 billion 
welfare system should be * scrapped entirely' for a program 
that would guarantee an income for all who were unable to 
work and a job for those who could . 

■ ■ ' . ;'■ ' ■, • ' " " ■ ■ " , :=> ■ ■ 

' "To gain those objectives, t*ie President mad^lear at a 
briefing in whiclj he gave a broad-brush outline'of his plans » 
the administration was prepared to make the jgovernment What 
amounted to an employer of last resort through the creation of 
as many as 2 million public service jobs. 

"Mr . Carter said there would be 'a heavy emphasis on jobs' . 
- • 4n the -new welfare -ppogpcam-. - - 

"The White House plans to use the program outlined by Mr. 
Carter |o a^least partially offset mounting criticism fipom blacks . 
^d labor that the President has abandoned his full-employment 
goals. . 



"Democratic congressional leaders have told Mr . Carter he has 
until jyiay 31 to come up with a f\ill"employinent progfram of iiis own 
before they lallow hearings to begin on the controversial Humphrey 
HawkiiifB full-empXoymeflS''bil]K;" • - , ^ 

' Thejpne-hundredth word is new in the third paragraph, Theire are 
three sentences in the 100 words . This gi^jes an average sentence . 
length of 33 , 3 . The next step is to oount the syllables in the 100 words 
There ai^e 142 s yllables > Insert this data in the formula and compute. 

Reading c^se score = 206.835 - [1.015(33,3) + .846 (142j 

* 206.835 - [)3,799 + 120.13f * 
=. 206 .835 - 153. ^931 * 

' - ■=i52-.'90 ,, . ^ " V, ; , , ■ 

Refer this score to the table above and you get a reading grade level 
of 10th to 12th grade. ' \ 

DALE-CHALL /! / 

The next formula is the Dale-Chall fdirmula. In order to use it^ou 
must have the Dale List of 3000 Familiar Words which is included at the 
end of this article (Appendix A) . 

The formula is: . Raw score = .157ax j ,+ .0496 x « + 3.6465 

X J = Percent of words not on Dale list ^3000 common words 
X ^ = Mean sentence* length in words. . ^ 

' Using the same article from the WASHINGTON POST, let us compute 
the reading grade level using the pale-Chall formula " 

The first atep is tp count 100 words which was done for th^^esch 
formxila ("new" in the third paragraph). The next step is to determine 
how many of the^ 100 words are not on the Dale listi Proper ncunes are > 
not counted , ^ ; 



"President Carter said yesterday the Nation's $21 biUion welflare 
system should be * scrapped entirely' for a program that would 
guarahtee an income for all who were unable to work and a job 
for those who coul<^. . ' - < 



»»To gain those obj^ctivee , the President made clear at a briefing 
in which' hfe gave a broad-brush jouUine of his plans » the adminis- ^ 
> tration was prepared to inak% the government what amounted to an 
employer of last resort through the creation of as many as 2 milUon 
public service jobs.. : . - 

"Mr. Carter said there would be a 'heavy emphasis on jobs' in 
the new welfare program . ^ " 

"The White House plans to use the program outlined by Mr . 

* Carter to^at least partially offset mounting criticism from blacks • 
and labor that the President has abandoned his fuU-'employment 

' goals. 

**Bemocratic congressional leaders have told Mr. Carter he ' . 

* has until May 31' to come up with a full-employment program of 
his own before they allow hearings to begin on the controversial 

. Humphrey-Hawkins, full-employment bill ." 

There are eighteen words not on the p§Ie List and the. average (mean) . 
sentence length is 33.3 words. Insert these figures in the iformula ancl 
compute. ^. 

• • • ■ • ^ , ;\' • > : - 

Raw. score s .1579 X J +. .t>496 3.6365 - ' ^ 

= .1579 aS) + .0496 (33.3) + 3.6365 
• 2.842 + 1.652? 4^:3.6365 ' * * * 

* = 8.1305 ' * 

Refer the raw score to the correction table on th^ last page of the 
Dale Word List at Appendix A of this article . The'^^aw score of 8 . 1305 
is equivalent to an Uth - 12th grade reading level. I 



FOG INDJSX ^ 

•■' . < - : ■ 

. Again Using the same article, here is an example of determining read- 
ing-gr«de level by use^-of-^the-^og index,: The steps are listed- below:. 

1. " Select sample passage of approximat^y 100 words. 

' ' ' ^ ■ ■ i" . "* » " • ' " 

2 . Assign a value of one to all one and> two syllable words . 



3 ♦ Assign a value of three to all remaining worda^. 



4/ Determine Fog count by addinathe values. * 
5. I>iviaetheFogeount by the number of sentences. 

6« If the average Fog count Is over 20 , divide by 2 to ^btain 
grade level. ^ v y 



If the average Fog count is under 20, subtract 2 and then 
^ divide by 2 to obtain grade level. 

"President Carter smd yesterday the nation's $21 billion 
1 . * 1 V 1 3 1 I I, J 

welfare system should be 'scrapped entirely' for a program that 
1 i 1 1 1 ' - 3 11 1 " 

would guarantee an income for all who were unable to work and 

1 , 3 1- 1 .1111.3.3; 1 1 

a Job for those who could . ^ 

1' I 1^' 1 • i' -v ■■, • " ■ • 

"To. gain those objectivesvthe President made clear at a 
1 1 1 3.1 .3 1 1 1 1 

- - .J ^ « 

■ . »» " . ^ ■ 

briefing in which he gave a broad-brush outline of his plans , 
1 11 1 11 1 1 1 .1 1 1 

the adm:inistration was prepared to make the government what 
1 ' 3 . 1 1 1 1 1, ' 3 1 

amounted to an employer of last resort through^he creation 
,3 11 3 111 1 1 3 

of as many as 2 million public, service job,s . 

1 1 \ 1 1 1 1 1 ^1 i . 

"Mr: Carter said there would be 'a heavy emphasis on jobs' : 
1 1* : 1 1. 1^ 1 1 1 3 1 1 

in the new welfare program. 

1^^„._.1_ , ■ . ^ : •, „.__v„.. 



"The White House plans to u^e th^pro^aA outlined %y 
Mr, Carter to at leasJ^^artiaUy offset mounting criticisr|| ^ 
from blacks and labor that the President, has abanctened iiis 
full-employment goals . \ ^ 

, .''Democuatic conjgwe§5i<^*^*l leaders have* told Mr . Carter he 
has until;,May 31 to c jiv^up with a full-employment program 
of his own before they allow hearings to begfa/on the contro- 

^ versial Humt)hrey-Hawkins full-employment bill , " , . 

After assigning the values to the 100 words, add the values. The 
total or Fog count is i22 . J^ividing this by three ^ves 41, Because- 
this is over 20, you 'must then divide by 2 to obtain the grade level j'- 
T^is would be 20 or college graduate. As you can see, the Fog index 
does npt equate well to the other two formulas on tMs passage. . This 
is primarily because of the length of the sentenpes. V*' i 

^ N .«•"■•- ^ ■ ' V" , ' • . I 

» - : 

FORCAST . ' •/ 

One more formula will be used to determine reading grade leyel ,;. 
Called For cast, it is an acronym of. the names of the three men who 
devised th^ formula . . Fotcast was developed primarily fbr ^ise with 
mflitaty , technical publications but has applicability to other ^ech- . 
nical material . It takes into acpount the use of polysyllabic words that 
are kno<vn tc> the reader because of their Use in his occupation ,- It is 
^an excepti<?n?^ly *apid means of determining reading grade level if it 
is applicable to yojjir school* s materials, «i 

Reading grade level = 20 - [ no. of one syllable words in 150 | 

that the other formulas used 100 words. The 150th word is with in the 
last paragraph . Now count the number, of one syllable words in ,the 
150-Word sample . ^ * . 



"President Carter said yesterday the Nation's $21 billion 
welfare system should be * scrapped entirely' for a progr&m 
that, would guarantee an income ^ who wer&una}>le to work 
and a job for those who could . • • • 



• * ■ . . . • - . ■ ... ^ >v,< .. . - 

► . « " .- .■.»•' 

. 7 \. "To gain those obj ectiVes , thfe Presidenf made elear at a' 

briefing in w.hich he ga^e a broad -brush outltite of his pMn&. , 
\ - the administration wa^^prepeg'ed.^ mdke the gofrern^nt what 

• V Mno^nted ^ an empl6yer. 5f -J^a'st resort through the breatign 
, ^ . of as many as"2^TnilIio^ public jervioe jobs , 

"Mr , C ar ter said there ' would be he^vy em^ha^is on jobs ' 
* ^ , in the new welfare program., • ^^'""^^^ ^ " 



■4 



. "Thg White Hcq^se plans to use the prpgfamyoutlined''b^ . 

Mr , Carter to. at least partially offset mounting Criticism ■ 1; 

from blaoks and labor that the PresidenI has abcmdoned his ^ V 

fuU-employment goals . • ' / ' ' I 

■ "Democratic congressional leaders have told Mr. Carter h6 
has until May 31 to come up with a full-employment program 
-"<>f h4s wn-before-they^lpw^arin^sT^ 

. ' * J versial Humphrey-Hawkins fuU-employment bill." . " • 

, •"• ' • * . .' • ■ , • . . . . • ' 

■ . • ♦ . • .- » _ . ■ 

There'firOT^on^y liable .words . Insert that€igure^in the formula 

" and compute the gra^ level, - ' . 

, Reading grade level = 2*0 - 97 

■ -^^ • To . • .-'^^ 

•. :. •, ■ ^ =20 - 9.-7 \ . ■ , - 

■v.- - • ; • . ; • .. •• , , • , 

This is between the 10 and Uth grade which equates to the scores of 
' the Flesch and bale-Chall formulas. - - , V. . 

As y6u can see from the four examples J the length of sentences " \ 
and the number* of syllables are the key determiners of reading ^ade 
> ' level when you are using a formula . Theoreticalfy then , short sent- 

^ ' « ences and words should produce a low reading grade level. The four 
f . ' formulas just demonstrated will be used again' to determhie the reading 
t grade level of the following paragraph . ^ 



•ERIC 



. "This is a plea for the use of more short words in our tsdk ' * 
and in what we write . Through the lack of them our speech is 
• apt to grow stale and. weak, and, if may be, hold. more stia 
• true thou^t . For long words at times tend to htde or bW ' ' * 

what one says. 

* . V. 109 



\ 



, "What I mean ia this: If we use long words too. ratich / we 
We apt to^ talk in ruts .and uie the^ame old,; worn ways of speech. 
This terids tqinfek^ what we say ^uH, with no force or sting. 
But if we use §hort "words, we have to siijr real thiligs, things 
' W^'knowi and say them jft a fresh way. We^ind it h^a»d to hint 
or*do(Jge or hide or lialif.^ay .jthings. ' - 

'»por short words ai*e hold. TH^y^say j&t what they niean . 
They«do not leave you in doubt. tThey are clear and sh^, lik6 
signs cut in a rock," «' J> \ 



FtESCH 



Count 100 words V. The lOJOth^ord is^we in the middle of the second • 
paraflrfaph. Because we is lonly the third word in the sentence', ]t>aclc 
oft to the word sting tgi^d use a 97-word Sample. . . *: .i 



Next, coupt the number jof sentences .\Includto^ the col(m * 

6 sentences . This pr6duce%an average sentence length' of 1$ . ^ There 

are 97 syllables in the 97 words . Insert^ese' figures* in the forn^ulk 

and compute.^ " ^ 1 . - <^ ' ) . 

• ■ ' ',1 , • • .... ' - . 

^ Reading ease score^ = 206.835 -H. 015 06) + . 846 (973. 

v , ' " ^= 206.835 --lT%240 + 82, 06|1 ' • ^ ' 

• . T 2*06.836-98,3bl^' J ' 

."v. 108.5'33^, '--v • - 'V ' .■ --n- 



DALE-CHALL- 



Refer this to thte table arid you get le^s than^a 5th' g^^fide reading Ifevei; 

Using 100 words, refer to the Dale Jast of 3000 Familiai| JVords^ Theye 
are ip words not on the list or 10% of. the parage . ^ ' . .^y 

' _ JlTfaislsLa-j plea ff^ thfi^uafe^f miae^^sh^kL^^^^ „. 

and in what we write. Through the lack of.them our spe^Qh Is 
apt to grow stale and weak , and , i^ miy be , hold more fham 
than tr'ue^^Q^ight. for long words at times- t^^ to hide or, 
blur what, one says^ : , 



••0 



•V 



ERIC 
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1' 



"What 1 mean this: IfVe use long words too^ much , we are 
a£t to talk in ruts and use'ithe same old , worn ways of speech . 
This. tends to make what we say dull, ^ with no force or sting:* > 
But if we use short words , we have to say real things , thtoigs 
we know; and say them in a fi*esh way. We find it hard to hint ' 
or dodge or hide 9r half say things, 

, . . - ^ ; ' ■; •• .•• • ' 

"♦♦For short words are hold . They say just what they meah . ; 
^ They, do not leave you in doubt . They are clear and sharp » 
like signs cut in a rockv" ' " ' ' 

The mean sentence length is 16 worcjs . Insert these figures in the 
formula and. compute the raw score. 

Raw score . = ,15^9 X X +.0496 x ^^ + 3.6365 
<^ = .157900) .0496(16) + 3.6365 

1 ~ 1.579 + .-7936 + 3.6365 ' ' * 

',• , ..-.v. .■• ... 6.009- ■ '■' ' :. ■ ^ 

X . - . ■ . ^ • • . ,„..••. 

f • ^ . ■ - ' . ' ■ ■ ^' . . ' ' . . • * 

' Refer to the correction table at the end of the Dale Word list (aapendix 

*^ A) and you get a reading grade level of 7 - 8th grade. • • ' 

fOG INDEX ; . V 

^ In this passage , All words have a vidue of one . This produces a fog 

count oC 100,. , 

.•i ■ ■ s " . . • 

1. Select sample passage ^f approximately lOd words. 

2* *A^sign a value of one to alion^^ and, two syllable word's. 

. 3. Assign a value of three to all remaining words. . 

4. Determine Fog count by adding the values. . — ^ 

. — — 5-. Di^vid^ the Fog-count by tfte^U^mber; of sentences . , — ^ 



6, ; If the\average F09 count is over'20, divide by 2 to obtain 
4 grade level* . 

^ 7 ; If the average Fog count is under 20, subtract 2 and then 
, divideby 2 to obtain grade level. 

v-r " ■ : . ■ '.V • • " > .^-^ ^ 

:^• . , ". 123 ■ ■ : 
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♦Fop titles such as prefeident , general , governor , admiral , etc . , 
use a Pog value of one, The^same applies to all conkpiion titles such 
as Marylai^d, California, Sacramento', Albany, etc. , and for addresses 
and numbers. 

Divide the iFog count by the number of sentences to obtain the average ' 
Fog count. • 100 divided by e= 16; 6 ' 

pecause the average Fog count is under ao, subtract 2 and then divide 
by 2 to ob^n the^^ade level, ^ 

; : ■■■ '.1.6.6-2 =14..6 " ' ' " " • 

14.6 divided by 2 = 7,3 ♦ 

. The grade level according to the Fog index is between 7 aaid 8. . 

FORCAST ■. ' ■ 

Remember that when using Forcast you must use a 150- word sample. 
This includes the word you in the next to the lasj sentence. There are 
150 one-^syllable words in the sample. Insert this figure in 'the formula 
and compute the readinglevel, 

Readipg level = 20 - [ no. of one syllable words in 150j 



20-150 
10 



V = 20 r 15^ . " . : 

= 5th grade 

For this passage made up of short i^ntences and. one-syllable words, 
the four formulas produce a range ftom 4th to -8th grade reading level. 



CONCLUSION 



As you can see, the formulas are not InMlable measures tor testing 
reading difficulty . This is especially true of technical writing where 
Wchnical words build up the Fog count because of their length. 



Neither a low Fog. count nor a high'Flesch score guarantees clear mean 
ing. Nor does high Fog count or I6w Flesch score always create reading 
difficulty: 



The formulas should never be permitted to take the place of judgment. 
However, using a formula to aid in making a judgment isV more valid 
method ot determining reading grade level than relyftig solely on intui- 
tion . Dismissing the use of the formulas without experimenting with 
them to get a feel for their applicability to your course materials is tanta- 
mount to Ignoring a national problem . Everyone does not read at the 
same rate or at the^i^iame grade level . Your students deserve to be M)le 
to read what they are buying from you . . ' " . 



V 
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ACPENDIX A 



DALE LISJ OF 3000 FAMILUR WORDS 



a . 
able 
aboard 
about 
above 
absent 
. accept 
accident ' 
account 
ache(ing) . 
acorn 
also ' 
across 
a.ct(s) 

address 
admire 
adventure 
,dfar 
afrflsid 
after 
afternoon 
afterward (s) 
agfain 
; agmnst 
age 
aged 

agree 
ah 

ahead 
aid 
aim r 
air 

airfield 

airplane 

airport 

airship" 

airy 

alarm ' , 

alike 

alive 

all 

alley 

alligator 

allow 



almost 

alone 

along 

aloud 

already 

also 

always : 
<Bm 

Afnerica 
American 
among 
amount 
. .an 
and 
angel ' 
anger 
angry 
animal » 
another 
answer ; 
ant ^ 
any 

anybody 

anyhow 

anyone 

anything 

anyway 

anywhere 

apart 

apartment 

ape 

apiece 

appear' 

apple . 
April" 

apron 

are 

aren't 

arise - ' 

arithmetic . 

arm 

armful 

army 

arose 

around 

arrange 



arrive (d) 
arrow 
art 
artist 

as,' 

ash(es) 
aside 
ask 
asleep 

at . : 

ate . 

attack' 

attend 

attention. 

August 

aunt 

author 

auto 

automobile 
autumn 
avenue 
awake (n) 
. aw ay 
awful Oy ) 
awhile - 
ax • 
baa 

babe : . 

b,aby(ies) 

back' 

back'ground^ 
backward (s) 
bacon 

bad ay) . 

badge 

bag • 

bake (r ) 

bakery 

baking 

ball : 

bailQoh 

banw^a 

band 

bandage 

bang 

banj» 



bank(er) 

bar 

barber 

bare fly) 

bajpefoot 

bark 

barn 

barrel 

. b^se 
baseball 
basemei\t 
basket 
bat 

batch . 
bath 
.bathe 
bathing 
bathroom 
bathtub ' 
battle 
battleship 
bay 

be(ing) 
beach* 
'bead 
beam 
bean 
bear 
beard 
beast 
beat<lng) 
beautiful 
beautify 
beauty . 
became 
because 
become 



becoming 
bed 

bedbug 

bedroom- 

bedspread 

behime 

bee 

beech . 
beef . • 

^ i) 



beefsteak 
. beehive 

been 

beer 

beet . 

before 

beg 

began 

beggar 

begged 

begin 

begtaning 
, begun 

behave" 

behind., 

believe 

bell 

belong * 

below 

belt 

bench 

bend 

benestth 

bent 

berry (iejs) 

beside (s) 
: best 

bet 

better 

between 
•bib . 

bible • 

bicycde 

bid 

big(ger) 
bill , 

WllbQsrd^^ 



bin 

bind 

bird 

birth « 

birthday 

biscuit 

bit. 



Mte 
biting 



t bitter , 

.black/ 

blackberry 

blackbird 

blackboard 

blackness 

blacksmith 

blame 

blank 

blaAket 

biast 

blaze 

bleed 

bless 
. blessing 

blew 

blind (sX 

1)Undfold 
'block 
blood 
bloom 
blossom 
blot ' 
blo w • 
. blue 
blueberry 
bluebird^ 
bluejay 
blush . 
board ' 
boast ^ 
boat ' » 
bob 

bobwhite 
body(ies) 
boil(er) 
bold 
• bone 
bonnet 
boo 
book 

■^bookcase 
bookkeeper 
boom 
boot 
born 
borrow 
boss 
both 
bother 
bottle 



bottom 

bought 

bounce 

bow 

bowl 

bow-wow 

box(es) 

boxcar 

boxer . 

bJoyhood 

bracelet 

brain 

/^rake 

bran 

branch 

brass 

brave 

bread 

bretik 

breakfast 

breast 

breath 

breathe' 

breeze 

brick 

bride 

bridge 

bright 

brightness 

bring 

broad 

broadcast 

brc^e (n) 

•brook 

broom 

brother 

brought 

brown 

brush 

bubble 

bucket ^ 

buckle ' 

bud 

buffalo 

bug 

build 

building v 

built 

bulb 



-bulrl 

bullet 

bum 

bumblebee 
bump 

bunch 
bundle ^- 
bunny 
burn 
burst 
bury 
bus " 
bush 
bushel 
business 
busy 
^ but . 
butcber 
butt • 
butter . 

buttercup 

butterfly 

buttermilk 

butterscotch 

button 

buttonhole 

buy 

buzz 

by 

bye 

cab 

cabbage 

cabin 

cabinet 

cackle _ 

cage 

cake 

C€|^endar 

calf 

calf (er)(lJ|g) 
came 



camel 

camp 

dampfire 

can^ 

canal ^ 

canary 

candle 

candlestick 

candy 



';-cane " ■ \ 
' caniion 

• cannot 

canoe 

can't 

canyon 

cap 

cape 

capital 

.captain 

car ^ 

card 

cardboard 
care 
careful 
careless * . 
carelessness 
carload 
carpenter 
carpet 
carriage 
carrot 
carry 
cart ' 
carve ^ 
case 
cash 
cashier 
castle 
^at 
catbird 
catch 
catcher 
'caterpillar 
catfish 
catsup 
cattle 
caught 
.cause 
cave 
celling 
..ceU.,.„.,^.l:,^._ 
cellfU" 
cent 
center 
cereal » . 

certain Oy) 

chain 

chair 

chalk 

champion 



chance 

change 

chap 

charge - 

charm 

chart 

chase 

^ chatter . - 
cheap 
cheat 
check ' . 
checkers 
cheek 
cheer 
cheese 
cherry 
chest 
chew 

chick " 

Chicken 

chief ^ 

child 

childhood 

children 

chlU(y) 

chimney 

chin . 

china 

chip 

cbipmunk 

chocolate. 

choice 

choose 

chop \ ' 

chorus 

chos6(n) 

christen 

Christinas 

chureh--^ 

churn - 

cigarette ^ 



circus 

citizen 

city 

clang 

clap 

cla^$ 

classmate 

classroom 

daw 



clear 

clerk 

clever 

click 

cliff 

climb 

dip . 

cloak 

clock 

close 

closet , 

cloth 

clothes 

clothing 

cloud (y) 

clover 

clown 

club , 

cluck 

clump 

coach 

coal 

coast . 

coat 

cob 

cobbler 
cocQa ; 
coconut 
cocoon 

cod tvK 
codfish ^ 
coffee 
coffeepot 
coin, 
cold . 
collar 
college \ 
color'Ced) 

column 
comlJ 
come 
"comfort 
comic, 
coming 
company 
compare 
conductor 



cone 

connect 

coo 

cook(ed) 

co^(ie)i:8) 

cool (er) 

codp 

cooper 

copy 
• cord* 

cork 

corn 

corner. , 

correc^ 
. fcdat"""'"'' ■ 

cot . 

cottage 

cotton 

couch *' " 

cough 

could" 

couldn't ^ 

count 

coxiiiter 

country 

county 

course 

court 

cousin 

covjer 

cow 

coward (ly) 

cowboy 

cozy 

crab 

crack 

cradicer 

cradle . 

cramps 

-cranberry — 
crahk(y) 
crash 
crawl, 
cra^ 
C3seam(y) , 
<areek 
creep 
crept 
cried 



croak, 
crook (ed) 
crop 

cross (ing) 
' cross'-eyed 
crow 

crowd (ed) 

crown , 

cnler 

crumb 

crumble , 

crush 

crust 

cry<ie&> 

cub 

cuff 

cup / 

cupboard 

cupful 

cure 
\curl(y) 

curtain 

curve 

cushion. 

custard 

elastomer 

cut 

cute 

cjitting . 

dab 

dad 

daddy 
« daily ^ " 
. daii^ 

daisy 

dam 

damager 
dame 
damp 
dance (r) 

dWfM^g- . - ~ 
dandy 

danger (ous) 
dare 

darkCnesi 
darling 
dam 
dart 
dash 
date 



daughter 

dawn - 

day . 

daybre(|k 
, daytime 

dead 

deaf 

deal 

dear 

death 

December. 

decide 

d^k 

dieed 

d eep * 

deier , 
^ defeat 

defend 

defense 

delight 

den 

dentist. 

depend J 

deposit ' 

detoibe ^ 

desert 

deserve 

desire 

desk 

destroy , 

devil 

dew 

diamooid 
did 

-didn»t ' 
die(d)(s) 
difference 
different , 
dig 
dim 

—dime 

dine 

ding-dong 

dinner. 

dip \ 

direct 

direction 

dirt(y) 

discover 

digi 



dislike 

dismiss 

ditch 

dive 

diver 

divide . 

do 

diock ^ 
doctor 
does 
doesn't 
.d6g 
doll^ 
dolMF 
dolly 
done 

donkey - " 

don't 

door 

doorbell 

doorknob 

doorstep 

dope 

dot : 

double 

-dough 

dove 

down! 

downstairs, 
downtown 
dozen 
drag^ 
drain 
drank 
draw (^r) 
draw (ing^ 
dream 
dress 
dresser. . 
dressmaker 
-"drew — - — 
dried 
drift , 
drill 
drink 
drip 

drive (n) 
driver 
(drop 
drove I 



< drown ' 

drowsy , 
, drug 

drum - 

drunfc 

dry 

duck 
_„du«„ 
V dug 

dtdl 

dumb* 
" dump 
. during 
x dust(y) 

tiiuty 
. . dwarf 

dwisll 

dwelt 

dying 

each 

eager 

eagle •' 

ear 
' early . 

earn 

earth 

east (em) 

ejas;y; 

eat (en) 

(edge 

egg 

eh ' 
' eight 

eighteen 

eighth 

eighty 

either 

elbow . 

elder 

eldest 
electric 

electricity 

elephant 

eleven 

elf,,.; ■ . , 

elm 
' else, 
elsewliere 
empty 
^d(ing) 



T enemy 
ehgine 
engineer ! 
English 
enjoy 
en^gh 
enter 
envelope 
equal ^ 
erase (r) 

errand 
escape 
eye 

even • 
evening 
- ever 
every 
everybody 
' everyday 
everyone 
everything 
everywhere 
evil 
c^xact 
except 
exchange 
excited 
exciting • 
excuse % 
exit 



expect 

explain 

extra 



far 



farawayX.;^% 



firecracker 
fireplace 
fireworks 



fare 

f^mer %;liiirst 
farro(ing) ^%^fi8i}i 

fisherman 




far-off 
farther 
fashion 
fast 
fasten 
fat 

father 

ffiult 

favor 

favorite 

fear 

feast 

feather 

February 

m 

feed 
feel 
feet 
fell 

fellow 

felt 

fence 

fever 

few 

fib 

fiddle 
field 
fife 
fifteen 
fifth ' 
fifty ^ 

fig 
fight, 

figure 

file 

fill 

film 

finally 

find 

fine 

finger 

finish 

fire 

firearm 



V 



fisr\ r ■ 

fix 

.^lag 
flake 

flame ^ 
fl ap * / 
flash 
flashlight 
flat 
flea 
flesh 
flew 
flies 
flight 
.flip 

flip-flop ' 

float 

flock 

flood 

floor 

flQp 

flour- 

flow 

flower (y) 
flutter 

fly , 

foam 

fog 

foggy 

fold 

folks 

-f6H6w-(ing> 
fond 
food 

fool , . . 
foolish - 
foot 

football 

footprint 

for 

forehead 



forest 
forget 
forgive 
forgot (ten) 
fork 
form 

fort 

forth 

fortune 

forty . 

forward 

fought 

found 

fountain 
-four 

tpurteen 

fourth . 

fox , 
, ftiuiifir 

ftee"'^V^ 

fireedom , \ 
•freeze- V T-S 

freight 

French 

fresh ^ 

fret 

Friday 

fried . ' 

friend ay ) 

friendship 

frighten 

flpog . 

.from 

front 

firost 

flpbwn ' 

froze 

fruit 

fry * 
fudge 
Hfuel 
ft^Ky) 
fun 
funny 
fur 

furniture 
further 
fuzzy 
gain . ' 

gallon 117 
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gaUop 
game 
gang 
garage 

^<ur>bage 
gctrden 
gas 

gasoline 
gate 

gatl\ep * 

gave 

gay 

gear 

geese 

general 

genUe 

gentleman 

gentlemen ^. 

geography 

get 

getting 

giant 

gift 

gingerbread 

.ffirl 

give<n) 

giving 

glad ay ). 

glance 
A glass (es) 
A gleam 
; glide 
'jgflory 

glove 

glow 

gl\je 

go(ing) 

goes 

gpal 

goat 
^gobble 

God(g) 

godmother 

gold (en ) 

goldfish ' 

golf « 

gpne 

go9d(a!) ' 
good-byCbye) 
good-looking 



goodness 
goody 
goose 

gooseberry 
got 

govern , 
government 
gown . 
grab 
gracious 
grade 
gr ain * 
grand 
grandchild 
grandohildren h^t 
granddaughter ham 



gam 
gun 

gunpowder 
guy \ 
ha 

habit 
had 
hadn't 
hail 
hair 
haircut 
haiipin 
half 
hall 



grandfather 

^fuidma 

grandmother 

grandpa" ~ 

grandson 

grandstand 

grape (s) 

grapefruit 

grass 



hammer 

hand\ 

handful 

handkerchief 

handle 

handwriting 

hang 

happen X 

happily 



grasshopper liappiness 



.grateful 
grave ♦ 
gravel , 
grave;:^ard 
gravy' 

gray 
graze 
grease 
^eat 
green 
greet 
grew 
grind 
. groan" 

-groeery 

ground 
group 
grove 
grown 
guard 
guess 
guest 
guide 
gulf 



happy 
. harbor 

. hw»d 

hardly 

hardship 

hardware 

hare 

hark 

harm ' 

harness .. 

harp 

harvest 

has . 

hasn't 
1„ hftst&Xn). - 

hasty 

hat 

hatch 

hatchet 

hate 

haul 

have 

haven't 

having 



hawk 
hay 

hayfield 
haystack 

•he ; 
head 
headache 
heal 

health (y) 
heap 

hearCing) 
heard 
heart 
heat (er) 
heaven 
heavy 
he'd 
heel 
height 
held 
hell 
he'll 
hello 
helmet . 
help (et) 
^helpful 
Ijem 
hen 

henhouse 

he* (8) 

herd 

here 

here's 

hero 

herself 

he's 

hey 

hickory 
hid 

hidden 
hide ^ 
high 
highway 
hill 

hillside 
hilltop 
hilly 
>him 
himself 
hind 



Wnt \ 
hip ^ 
hire 

his : 

hiss 

history 

hit 

hitch 
hfve ^ 
ho 
hoe 
hog 

hold(er) 

hole 

holiday 

hollow 

holy 

home 

homely 

hpmesick 
honest 

honey 

hon^bee 

honeymoon 

honk 

honor 

hood 

hoof 

hook V 

hoop 

feop . 

hope<ful) 

hop^ess 

horn 

horse 

horseback 

horseshoe 

hose 

hospital 

host 

hot 



hotel 

hound 

hour 

house 

housetop 

housewife 

housework 

how 

however 



hug 

huge ; 
huin 
humble 
hump 
hundred 
hung 
hunger 
hungry 
hunk 
hunt (er) 
hurrah 
* huBried 
hurry 
hurt 

husband 
hush 
"hut 
hymn 

ice. 
icy 
, I'd 
id^a 
ideal 
if 

ill ' . 

Vll 

I'm 

important 

impossible 

improve 

in 

inch(es) 
income 
indeed 
Indian 
♦indoors 
in k ■ . 
inn 

insect « ^ 
inside 
instant 
•Sijst^d 
insult 
intend 
interested 
interesting 
into 



invite 

iron 

is 

island 
isn't 
it • 
its 
. it's 
itself 
I've 
ivory 
ivy 
ja<5l^t 
jac^ 
jail 
Jam 

January 

jaw 
jelly 

jay 

jellyfish 
jerk^ 

job 

jockery 

join 

joke 

joking 

jolly 

journey 

joy(ful) 

joyous 

judge . 

j«g 

juice 

juicy 

July 

jump 

June 

junior 

junk 



kiU(ed) 
kind ay) 
kindness 
king 
kingdom^ 
jkiss •! 

tchen 
kite 



just 
keen 

keep 

kept 

kettle 

key 

kick 

kid 




linen 
y lion 

Up X 

list 
listen 
lit ■ 
little 
live(s) 



lively 

liver 

living 

lizard ~ 

load 

loaf' ^ 

loan 

loaves . 
lock 

iobomotive 

log 

lone 

lonely 

lonesome > 

long 

look 

lookout 

loop 

loose ' . 
lord 
loseCr) 
loss. ' 
lost . . 
lot 

loud . 

love 

lovely 

lover 

low 

luckXy). 

lumbei' 

lump 

lunch 

lying 

ma ^ 

maehine 

machinery 

mad 

ma.de 

magazine 

magic 

flfiaid- — : - 

mail 

mailbox 

mailman . 

major 

make 

making 

male. 

mama 



.man. 
manager 
mane 
manger 
many 
map 
maple 
marble 
march (M) 
mare 
mark - 
^market • 
marriage 
married 
marry 
ipask 
mast 
master 
mat 
match 
matter 
mattress 
may<M) 
maybe 
mayor ' 
maypole 
me . . 
. meadow 
meal 
mean (s) 
meant 
measure 
meat 
medicine 
.meetCing) 
melt 
member 
men 
mend^ 
meow V 
jnierry . 
mess 
message 
met 
metal 
mew ' 
mice 
middle 
midnight 
might <y) 



mile 

milk ^ • 

mllkmanv 

mm"^ 

miller 

B^iillion 

mind . 

■ . mine 
miner 
mint / 

'minute 

^ mirror - 
mischief 
miss<M) 
misspell 
mistake 
misty 
mitt 
mitten 
mix. 
moment 
Monday 
money 
monkey 
month • 
moo 
moon 
moonlight 
moose 
mop 
more 
morning 
morrow 
moss 
mpstdy) 
mother 
miotor 
mount > 
mountain 
mouse* 
mouth 
move * 

movie 

movies 

moving 

mow 

Mr^Mrs. 

mud 
muddy 



mug 

mule 

mtiltiply 

murder 

music 

m\i8t 

my 

myself 

nail 

name 

nap 

napkin 

narrow 

nasty 

naughty 

navy 

near 

nearby 

nearly 

neat 

neck 

hecktie 

need 

needle 

needn't 

Negro 

neighbor 

neighborhood 

neither 

nerve 

nest 

net 

never 

nevermore 

new 

news 

newspaper . 

nejct 

nibble 

nice 

nickel 

night . 

nightgown 

nine 

nineteen 
ninety h 
no 

nobody ' 

nod 

noise 



npisy 
none 

noon V 
nor 

north (ern) 
: nose 
not 

note ' 
nothing ^ 
hotice 
November 
now 

> nowhere . 

number 

nurse . ; 

nut 

oak 

oar 

oatmeal 

oats 

obey. 

ocean 

o'clock 

October 

odd - 

of 

off 

offer. 

office 

officer 

often 

oh 

oil 

oM 

old^ashi<»)ed 
on 

once . 
one 
onion 
only 

onward . 
open 

or . , I 

orange 

orchard 

order 

ore 

organ 

other ^ 

otherwise 



ouch 

ought 

our(s) 

ourselves 

out 

outdoors 

outfit 

outlaw 

outline 

outside 

outward 

oven 

over 

overalls 

overcoat 

overeat 

overhead 

overhear" 

overnight 

overtum 

owe 

owing 

own(er) 

ox ** 

pa 

pace 

pack 

packalge 

pad 

page 

paid " 

pall 

pallCful) 
paint (er) 
painting 
pair 

pal , 
palace 
pale 
pan 

paneake- 

pane 

pansy 

pants 

papa 

paper . 
^ parade 

pardon 
. parent 

park 



partOy) pile 'pop pussy ' rear . 

partner ;Pin : .popcorn pussycat reasort 

party piUow popped put • ' . rebuild 

pass pin porch" putting • receive 

'passenger pine pork ; puzzle recess 

. p'ast pineapple . possible . quack record 

paste Vpink ^ post , quart red 

pasture pint * ppstage quarter redbird 

pat ' pipe ^ postman queen , redbreast 

patch pistol pot queer refuse 

path pit potato (es) question ' ..ri^ndeer 

patter pitch pound quick Gy) rejoioe 

pave pitcher pour quiet ' . remain ' 

pavement Pity ____J_paw4er- v quilt - remember 

paw ' p^*f® {ppwer(ful) ' "quit remind 

^ey plaih . priiise quite remove 

.payment plap pray rabbit* ' rent/ 

pea(s) plane priayer race repair 

^ peace (ful) plant. prepare rack • repay 

peach (es) plate . " present radio • ^ repeat 

peak \j platform pretty radish report 

peanut platter price rag • rest • 

pear • play(er) prick rail return 

pearl . . playground prince ^ railroad « review 

peck playhouse princess railway reward, 

■peek. playmate print >rain(y) rib 

peel plaything prison rainbow ^ - " ribbon 

peep pleasant prize raise * rice 

peg please promise ' raisin • -ric^ 

pen pleasure ' proper rake ' rid • 

pencil plenty protect ram '\ riddle 

penny pl^ proud ran rlde(r) 

people plug prove ranch riding 

pepper * ^ plum prune rang right 

peppermint pocket public rap rim 

perfiime pocketbook puddle r^ptidly ring 

perhaps poem puff rat rip 

person ^ point puii rate ^ ripe 

pet poison pump rather rise 

phon^ poke pumpkin rattle rising 

piano • pole j)unch . raw river 

pick police punish ray > . road 

pickle ♦ policmsm pup reach . roadside 

picnic polish pupil read roar 

picture . polite > puppy reader roast 

pie ptaid - V pure ; reading rob 

\)iec^ . ponies purpose ready \ robber 

pig ' > pony purse * real robe 

pigeon ■ pool push really robin 

piggy ^ poor puss reap rock<y) 



rocket 

rode 

poU 

roller • 

roof 

room 

rooster 

root 

rope 

rose 

rosebud 

rot 

rotten . 
rough \ 
round 
route 
row 

rowboat 

royal 

rub 

rubbed 

rubber 

l^ubbish' 

vug ^ 

rufe (r) 

rum^^le 

rtin 

rungf 

runner 

running 

rush 

ru8t(y) 

rye * 

saclc 

s^d 

saddle 

slidhess 

safe 

safety 

said 

sail , 

sailboat 

sailor 

saiint 

salad 

sale ' 

salt 

same 

sanii(y) 

sandwich 



sang 
sank 

sap ' >^ 
sash 

sat ; 
satin \ 
satisfactory 
Saturday " 
sausage 
savage 
save 
savings 
saw 
say 
scab 
scsdes 
scare 
scarf ' 
school 
schoolboy 
schoolhouse 
schoolmaster 
schoolroom 
scorch 
'score 
scrt^ 
scrape 
scratch' 
scream 
screen > 
screw 
scrul^ 
sea , 
seal 
search 
seasoji 
seat 
second 
secret 
see (ing) 
seed 
seek 

seem " 

seen 

seesaw 

select 

self 

selfish 

sell . 

send 



sense 
sent 

sentence 
separate 
September 
fervaoit 




seven 
seventeen 
seventh 
seventy, 
several- 
sew 
shade 
shadow 
shady 
shake (r) 
shs^ing V 
shall . 
shame 
shan^t 
sihape 
share 
shfi^p 
shave ' " 
she 
she*d 
she'll 
she's 
shear (s) 
she^ ' , 
sheep 
sh^et 
shelf 
shell 
shepherd 

shine 

shining 
shiny 
ship 
shirt 
shock- 
shoe 

shoemaker 
shone 



sh6ck 

shoot 

shop • 

shopping 

shore 

short . 

shot* 

should 

shoulder 

shouldn^t 

sbout ^ <" 

shovel 

show ' 

shower 

shut 

shy 

8ick(hess) 
side 

sidewalk 

sideways 

sigh 

sight 

aigk 

Ipence 

.silent 

silk 

sill 

silly 

silver; 

simple 

sin 

since' 

sing 

singer 

single 

sink 

sip \ 

^r 

sis 

sissy • 
sister 

sitting 
six 

sbcteen 

sixth 

sixty 

size . ' 

skate 

skater 



ski ^ 
skin 
skip 
skirt 
sky 
slam 
sla,p 
slate 
slave 
^sled : * 
, sleep Cy) 
sleeve 
slid 
. sleight 
slept 
slice 
slide 
" sling 
slip 
slipped 
slipper . 
slippery 
sUt 

siowOy) 
sly 

smack . 

small 

smart 

smell 

smile 

smoke * 
^ smooth 

snail 

snake 

snap 

snapping 
\ sneeze 

snow (y ) 

snowball 

snowflake 

snuff ■ 

snug ^ _ 




soft . 

solder 
sole 



som e . . 

somelKMiy 

somehow 

someone 

something 

sometime (s) 

§om«where 

,sbn 

song 

soon 

sore 

sorrow 

sorry 

softs 

soul 

sound 

sour 

south (ern) 

space ' 

spade 

spank 

sparrow 

speak j^r) 

spear 

speech 

speed 

spell (Ing) 

spend 

spent J 

spider 

spike . . ' 

spill 

spin _ 

spinach 

spirit 

spit 

splash 

s^oil 

spoke 

spook, 

spoon 

sport 

spot . 

spread 



spring 

springtime^ 

8{>rinkle 

sq^iare 

squash 
: squeak 

^squeeze 

isquirrel 

stable 

stack 

stage. 

stair 

stall 
' stamp< 

stai^id 

star 
. stare 

stiirt 

starve 

state - 

station 

stay* ; . 

stec^^ 

steal 

steam 

steamboat 
.steamer 

steel 
" isteep ' 

steeple s 

steer 

stem 

%tep 

stepping 

sticlc(y) 

stiff 

siilKness) 
sting 
stir 
stitch 
. stock 
- s tockin g-- " 
stole 
stone 
stood 
stool 
stoop 
stop 
stopped 
stopping 



store' . ' 

stork. - 

storie^ 

storm (y) 

story 
*stove 

straight 

strange (r) 

strap 

staw 
4, strawberry 

steam ^ 

street 

stretch 

string , 

strlpi 

stripes 

strong 

stuck' 

s^dy 

stuff 

stump • * 
. stung 
subject 
such 

' suck , 

sudiden 

suffer 
'sugar 

suit ^ 
* dum 

summer 

sun 

Sunday 

sunflower 

sung 
' sunk 

sunlight 
, 'sunny 

sunrise 

sunset 
-sunsl^e 

supper 

suppose 

sure(ly) 

surface 

surprise 

swallow 

swim 

swamp 



, swan . 
swat 
swear 
sweet 
sweater 
sweep 

sweftCness) 
" sweetheart 
. swell 
swept 
swift , 
swim - 
. swimming 
swing 
switch 
^word 
swore 

tablecloth 
ta1>lespoon 
tablet 
tack 
tag 
tail 
tailor 
take(n) 
taking 
tale 

talk (er) " 
tall 
tSHtie 
tan . 
tank 
tap 
tape 
tar 
tardy 
task 
taste 
taught 
tax 
tea 

teach (er) 
team 
tear 
tease 
teaspoon 
tell 
teeth 
tel^hone 



temper 
ten 

tennis . 

tent . 

term 

terrible 

test » 

than - 

thwik(s) 

thankful 

Thanksgivtog 

that 

that!8 

the 

theater *. 

thee ' 

their 

them 

then 

there 

these 

they 4 

they'd . 

theyUl 

they're 

they\ve 

thick * , 

thief 

thimble . 

tiiin 

thing' 

think 

third * 

thirsty 

thirteen 

thirty 

this 

tho 

thorn 

those 

though 

thousand - - 

thought 

thread 

three 

threw 

throat 

throne 

thorough 

throw (n) 



thiamb ^ 

Thursday 
thy 
tick 
Utket 
♦tickle ' 

tiger ^ 
ttght 

tinkle . 
, tiny • , 
tip 

tiptoe, 
tire 
tired 

'tis 
title/ 

to - 

toadstool 

toast 
tobacco 

• today *" V 
toe . ■ ■ ; 
together * 

•■toilet « ' 

told 

tomato 
tomorrow 

ton / 

tone " 

tongue 

tontght 

too, 

took 

tool 

Aoot - — — 
tooth' 
toothbrush 

* toothpick 
top 




toward(8) 
, towel 
towtr ' 
' ^own 
toy 
.trace 
^ti^jsick 
•JiteiideL ■ 
t^ain 
traipp 
, trap 
tray 

treasure ^ 
treal 

= '^ree' " , ,v 
vtrick 
^ tricycle 
teied ^ 
trim 

,3trip ^ ^ 

tPoUey^ 
^ trouble ' 
}tru0k : 
• 'trye •; ; 

truly- *. 

trunl^/ \ 

trjast' . . 

truth . 

try. - 
i tiib . * 
^ Tuesday 
: ■ tug'^ ■ « 

tulip -'^^ ^ . 

• ^ tumble 
"tune ; . 

tujinei 
•turkey ' 
turn 

• turtie 
twelve 

^ -.Itwenty . . 
twice 
twig 
twin. / 
^o 

ugly " , 
umbrella 
uncle 
under 
understand 



tr 



•.J 



underwear 

undresiB ' 
unfair 

un^Ibhed'^f 
unfold 
jjin^riendly. 
|mhappy 
i^jtthurf , 
uhifora^ . 
^Unltedisrat^ 
•unkind * 
unknown 
unless 
' unpleasant 
until 
unwilllnje^ 

■^pon 

uppfer >. 
^upset 
. upside > 

upstairs 
' Uptown 

iipwca^d 

u s , " 

U8e'(d) 
vudeful . * 
. valentihe 

valley 

valuable 

VEdiie'^^ 

vase 

vegetable 
velvet 
very 
* vessel 
victory 
view 
village 

visit 
visitor 
voice 
vote/ 
wag 
wagon 
waist 
wait 
^wakeCn) 



walk..,: - 
wall ■ • 
walnut \ 
want 
%ar 

warm \. ' 
wjffn, 
;.wa8 ' .^.^ 
WMh(erT 

W8J 




htub 
wasnU > 
waeite 
watch 
i^tchman 
ater 

atermelon 
aterproof 
^aye 
w 

way ^ 

wayside 

we 

weakXness) 
weaken 
wesdth 
weapon 

\ weary < 
Weather 
<weaver 

web:;^ -^. ' 
we'/' * 
wedding 



what's 
wheat - 
wheel 
when 
whenever 
where 
which 
" 'While , 

vwhippied 
whirr 
whisky 
f whiter 
whistle ' 
'^whlte- 



who^ 

who'd" 

whole^ 

who'll 

whom 

who^s 

\who8e 
why 
wick#dl 
%ide 
wife 
wiggle 
Wild > 
wildcat 
will 
w||ling 

. willow 
w4n 



Wecitoesday \wind{y) 



wee 

weed; 

week' 

we-11 %. 
weep • 
. weigh 
welcome 
well " 
went 
were 
we're . 
west.(ern) 
wet 
we've 
whale 
what 

J ^ 

o . 



rlndx#l 
(window 
wine » 
wing 
wipk . 
wihneir 
winter 



wipe 
wire • 

wish 
. wit 

Witch 
with " 
wlljiout 
Woke " 

















jTVvl 














wW JL 
















won I 


wr©n . . 


you pe^ 
























V All ^ITA 



woolen* 
word 
wore 
work (er) 
wo^man 

worm 
Worn 
worry 
worsfj 
worst 
worth 
would 



wr»ng 

^^ote * 

wrving 

ytgrd . 

yarn 

year 

yeU 

yellow V 
yes" 

yesterde^y 
yet 
yolk 
yonder 



/ 



(Correction Tat>le on page 126) 
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C0Il(ltBCl10N TABLE 






Foroiula*Raw Score 


Corrected Qrad«>L«vel8 ^ 




4.irand below : . 


. j|th grade and below 




5*0 to S«9 ; * ^ * • ♦ • * ♦ •* » 


5^6th grade ' ' ^ 




$«0.to 6.9 , ♦ v» • ♦ » ♦ \ . 


7-8«h grade * 




7 j» 0 to 7*9. • <t » ^ • • 


9-lOth grade * 


' - "-'^ ; 


B*0 to 8%9 » » ♦ ♦ » ♦ , ^ » ^ , ^ , 


lW2th grade 




9^0 to 9%9 ♦ * • . . » , ; * ^ 


grade (boUege) . ^ 




10.0 and above * . ^ . ^ * . , T ./ . 

. ■ ^ ' ' \. ^ ■ * 




X ^ , . 
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Introduclion to Article 



Hecent studies on home study course completion mtes have pointed 
to the critical importance of challenging exMnatiohdtems, Most home- 
study courses make heavy use'of oblective; multiple choice examination 
items for evaluating student achievement, 

Mr. Lpftus, a believer in the theory that exgme should "teach as 
" «*pia'n« why multiple choice ^ems are a home study 
jppfltor's l)e«t medevremeni tpol. He tells how — by means of 
practicol examples — you,can prepare better examinations for ' 
courses'. The more Qhallengii}g (and fair) the exam, the more 
motivated the learner becomes, Hiffker completion rates follow. 




. John T, Loftus * 



PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE 

The ultimate objective of preparing a Home study courais is to have 
the atudent learn ♦ Much has been written about the learning process 
and still little is known about how a pel^son learas. This article will 
not deal with the process of learning , rather it will cover the basics - 
of measuring whether learning has in fact taken place. 

The be9t possible way of making this determination is through an 
examination that teaches as well as tests . ' Preparing a good home study 
examination is the most demanding of any educational writer's skills. 
Consequently , the purpose of this article Is to explore the various tjrpes 
of examj^ations which Can be used ; and then to offer: some practical 
suggestions and Examples on how you can ^prepare better examination 
items . . . and 'up your course completion rate! 

KINDS OF EXAMINATIONS 

Most modern home study courses use one or more of three basic types 
of examination items: objective , essay , and performance . Ot the three 
^pea ,7^e^ most70ommonly-u8ed-today;i»-theiobjedtive~e^ 
home study courses, objective exfunlnations have proved^over the years 
to be the most reliable, valid, and easy to administer form of student 
evaluation* Conversely , objective e^ainliiations ai» perhaps the ^st 
difficult , expiensive and time consuming to prepare . bbjectiye questions , 



.generally speaking, are classified into Ibur^m^or types: a) multiple- 
choice, (2) matching, (3) completion or ftU-in. and <4) true-false. Of 
the four objective types,, the most commonly used is the multiple-choice 
Item. It is perhaps the single most reliable and valid item, ponsequoitly, 
tMs wticle will emphasize objective, multiple-choice examina^ 

The second most commonly used examtoation in correspondence ed- 
ucation is the essay examinatiofi , and . of course , the least used is the 
performahce examination . Please note the use bf the term "used" rather 
th^ "preferred . " The performance examination in skills training is the 
most desired, but because fhe instructor and student are physically re- 
moved , it is the least used . However, there are types of training in 
correspondence education wh^e performance examinations can be used . 
This will be discussed later. True-false questions, frankly, are un- 
reliable and used mainly for sel^check quizzes or to break up long, 
monotonous multiple choice exams. . 

ESSAY QUESTIONS VS. OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 

There are no categorical rules to tell you which type of questions or 
tests to use. However, it wJU be helpful to keep clearly in mind the^^ 
characteristics of each type . Then you will be eible to decide which is 
the most suitable for the parti.cular purpose and circumstMices of the 
test you are making. * 

Abilities Measured 

«• Essay questions require the student to express • 
himself in his own wordjsi , using information " 
. from his own backgrounid and knowledge ,' They 
can tap high levels of reasoning, but th^y 
not measure purely factual ^formation effectively. 

- ' O'^Jectiye questions require the student to select 

answers flrom options which are given or to supply 
an answer of one word or a phrase. They can - 

. - .^.alsornxeasure-hlgh-lev^ls of reascmittg^ just-ar^ 

efficiently as essay questions, and they do measure 
knowledge of facts effectively . 



Scope 



a. Bssay t^ti^stions <K>ver only a Umited fie^^ 
'knowledge in any one test, priinarlly because 
of the time theytaltie ths student to compiete. ' 
Also, the student who is fluent can often avoid 

" discussii^^-poinjts of which hf If unsure , . * * 

b. Objective questions cover a broad^eld of knowl- 
edge in any one test ,Tbecause. man^E. more questicms 
can be answered in the same time frame as eai. - 

^ essay test. This broader coverage helps to pro- 
vide a more realiable measurement of learning . 

Ease of Preparation ^ - 

a: Essay tei^ft require writing only a few questions. 
The question^ must 1)6 well conceived in that ^ 
tasks must be pearly, defined; general enough 
^ to offer someleeway; yet specific ^enough to set 
limits ♦ . ^ 

b . Objective tests require writing many que^stions . 
^ They too must be well conceived . . Much more 
will be said about this later in the article. 



Scoring 



Essay questions are usually time consuming to 
score, ahtf^ one answer may be sdored differently , 
by different instructors or by the same instructor 
at different times, these items lack what ex- 
perts call reliability, since a student/s score may 
hinge on the prejudices or penchants^f the in- 
structor grading ^he essay response. 

Obj ective questions can be scored quickly , 
-accurately and Gonsisfcentiy^.— They-possess-a -~ 
high degree of validity and reliability . 

■ X. • -• »W 




Mucfe of this section of the article was taken from "A Guide to Writing 
Multtple^Ghoice Examinations," published by fnjtfxt. Inc. in 1969. Yotir 
author war one of the ori0nal writers of the Inte^^t p^ide. 

1* Multiple-Choice Items — It has been found:%hftt:well- 
constructed objective questions can test alnii^^^y 
subject . The preferreid form of the objective question 
is the multlple-choicp item. The reason is that a m\a- • 
^ tiple-choice item can measure most of the, important^-^ 
educisitional results , including knowledge , understfyiS^^Ni;. , 
ing, and judgment. Almost any abUity or understaiidtft^^ 
• which .can be measured by another form of examination 
item , whether objective or subjective — and whether 
completion, short-answer, true-^false*, or essay — can 
be- measured by a multiple-choice item. 

A multiple-choice item , furthermore , is less vulner- 
1 able to chance errors from student guessing than are 
other forms of objective items, such as matching or 
true-false. Thus a multiple- Qhoice item is statistically 
superior to a subjective item in measuring educational 
achievement. ' 

Aa important point to be made is that many of the 
principles set down here" apply equally well both to 
other types of^objectivje questions and to essay questions . 

2. Testing Only the important Topics — Before com- 
mitting even a single multiple-eftoice item to the ex- 
amination paper, you must decide wMch'^opics are 
the important ones to be tested. Far too often the ex- 
amination writer seizes upon the textbook and, pro- 
ceeds to write without reflection. The resulting 
series of items mfiJces a motley procession down . 
the examination page. This mixed bag of -Impor- 

_.l^.ianl.and.iEivial]tQplc9,^ lar^ely^tri^itiat, wastes the 

writer's talent and the student's time. 

* I 

Therefore you should carefujlly select only the im- 
portant topics of the, text, and supplementary not^s to" 
be tested, discarding the trivial. And not only should 



you select important topics » you should also decide 
which aspects of those topics are the mos.t desirable tbV 
emphasize in the examinaition items ; 

Furthermore , you should define in your own mind 
the purpose of the examinatioQ as specifically as^pos"- . 
sible . poh't be vague,or ambiguous jkbout what the 
examination is supposed to doT Rather, be clear and 
positive as to what you may reasonably expect your 
examination to measure » and as to what you should 
not expect It to measure . Thus you will lay the ground- 
work for the, construction of an examination that Is, at 
the very least, valid. 

Terms — Before we discuss the guidelines for writing 
multiple-choice items , let us consider several impor- 
tant terms we'll encounter: stem, option, key, dis- 
tracter, and item. . 

multiple-Qhoice stem is an introductory question 
' or an incomplete statement for which the student chooses 
' a response or a completion from two or more options. 

An option is." a response to the stem in a multiple- 
choice Item. Each stem reqtiires two or more options, * 
or responses; four is a common, workable number of 
options (responses) . . - * 

The key U the one correct resp^onse (the one correct 
option) to a multiple-choice stem . 

A distracter is any incorrect response (incorrect 
option) to a stem. 

An item consists of the stem and all its options; or 
responses. 

-Haw to "Write^uitiple-ehoicer Items ■ 

, • • ^ V 111" I \l - -I IIJl I I I ^ ^ - ^^H^M- MtaM^M, 

a . l^flJte sure tl^at the multiple-choice item does not 
. piM^r<iHhe wordteg oHhe text . Th 
should.be discouraged from relying on word 
memory ii|One . The student should grasp the 

. •• ' , \- ' . ■ ' I . 



principle being tested, and not merely recognize 
r tamiliar word or phrase from the text . % 

Use, in your multiple-choice items, simple, un* 
isanbiguous Words. Avoid verbal "tricks" and 
words that are too colorM. The purpose of any 
item is to find out what the student knows , not _ 
to mislead him into Making a wrong choice . 

(Correct Vespbnses in the examples below are 
indicated with a check mark)* '* . 

Here is an item containin^^ a verbal trick: 

It was Julius Caesar who uttered the famous 
line 

A . "All Gaul is divided into four parts . " 

B. "After me, the delugte." 

C. "dtye me liberty or give me death ♦" 

D. a NoneNa^ these, . ^ 

this it^ the slight mlsquotatioh of Caesar's 
" "All Gaul is divided into three parts" is designed 
to trick, and confuse even the most knowledgeable 
student. Avoid such an item; . \ 

Be precise in working an item . 

An example Of imprecision: 

The worst winters ocicur in , 

A, ■ Chicago. ^ \ 

B . New Orleans . 
..C. . Geneva. 

D. Sydney. *' - . 

This item lacks precision in that the adjective 
"worst" can mean "coldest, "dampest," "longest," 
or even "most boring"; the precise meaning is 
not clear. . ' 



A particuliaur item should not interlock with a 
previous item or a later item, Jhus providing a 
clue tp the Qorrect response. If, for example, 
one ftem^asks tiie student to identify the nation 
which fought against the Uni^ted States in the War 
of 1812, another item should not refer to England 
as one, of the warring parties. . * 

Avoid €01 incomplete or a too-general stem that 
necessitates unrelated options: ' 

From your study of this economics text you have 
learned that 

A. monopolies are forbidden by law . 

B . communism is superior to all other eco- 
nomic systems. , 
demand interacts with si;i|>ply. ^ 

D. Egypt is highly industrialized. ^ 

A' worthwhile variation on the typical item is the 
situation or problem item . The situation item 
consists of a narrative or descriptive passage - 
or illustration upon which two or more items are 
based. For example: , / * - ^ • 

Note to student: Read the following passage 
before answering questions 46 and 47 . 

' ' - ' ' . ■ *■ / 
^ • *■ ■ ' t • '« 

The constitution of each state sets up the 

qualifications for voting, and qualified voters > 
elect the members of both houses of the legi^a- 
ture. in some istates any citiz«i qualified to 
vote is also qualified to be a legislator . In other 
states there are aj^ and residency requirements . 
When tHere are age requirements, senators are 
usually required to be three or five years older' 
tban representatives. Some states-set^Tniniipiim 
age: mpst state legislators are in their forties 
or fifties, / 

In almost, all statejf, legislator's are nominated 
by direct primaries and elected at the general 



election by even-numbered years. In two-thirds 
of the states » senators serve for four years , and 
in one-third, for two, For^-five states have 
two-year terms for the , House of Representatives , 
Longer term^ are an easy change which Cfn.im- 
prove legislatures. Since many legislatures 
meet for only, two or three months in the course 
of two years * a new legislator has little opport- 
unity in his two years to leani his job before 
standing for reelection . 

According to the preceding passage , most state 
representative? serve a term of - 

A, one year . 
. B. two years. 

C, . four years . 

D. six years. , 

; . N ^ • • . ' 

According to t^A- Passage , the length Qf the 
representative^p^rm should be ^ 

. •'^ ^* 

A. shorter, because each representative's 
private career is important, too. ^ " 

B. shorter, because representatiyes waste 
too much time in their meetings ... • 

G . longer because representatives are now 
beset by the cost of too*frequent re- 
election campaigns . ^ 
. D. longer, because each representative needs 

more time, to become familiar with his Job . %^ 

In like manner a series of items may be bfuied 
on a table / an illustration , a mathematical pro- 
blem, or\ complex formula, to enable the 
student to demonstrate his full understanding 
of its various aspects . 

An example based on an illustration: 

^ ■ * ^ . ^' • ' - 

♦ * * - J* 

■ o 



Nfote: Look at Fig, I and answer questioiwcr^ 
48 and 49/ 



FIGURE I 




The diagram in Fig. I represents 

a burrent-phasor trfani^le. 
B . an impedance triangle . . 
C« a susceptance triangle. , 
D. a voUage'^phasor triangle. 

With the ^formation taken f^om Fig. Tit can be 
determined that the value of Z is 

A. 2.25 ohms.. 

B, 5.29 ohms. 

' C. 10 ohms, vsc: 
D. 14 ohms. • 

Avoid any item which can l>e answered solely 
by general intelligence* without any knowledge 
of thfi text material: * , 

Wl^ich one of the following^nlmals if the 
largest? * 

A. squirrel. * 

B. monk^. , 

C. horsd. » . ' . 
0. elephaht. ' 

-Descent to the triviyi is a tempting-esoape-route 
for the item writer who fears that there are not 
enough important topics for the^ideeJ number of 
goc^ muUlple-choice4tems . So he tUms to less 
important, or even trivial, topics to "pad out" 
the examination . At such a tiine it is better to 




use other approaches ^ , such'as combinations of ' 
essay and raultiple-'Choice Items'to <!over the im- 
portant topics only, which will reduce the other- 
wlse^esirable number .of items. 

Although trivial'ity is taboo , repetition to reim- 
force the student's learinng is useful . Jf a text 
topic is worth one item , it may be worth two or 
three items covering different aspects of the ^ ' 
•pic and reinforcing the ^student's understanding 
through varied repetition. The only limit to . ^ 
this approach is the importance of the topic and'^ 
the item writer's skUl and iipagination; ^ / 

The stem of a multiple-choice item should, state: . 
or clearly imply the question ; * That is , you . > : 
should aupply>eriough information in'the^tem 
of your item to let the student know exactly 
what you expect of himi. For eJcample, .it is not 
enough to say: 



Christopher Columbus 



A. discovered America in the year 1492. 

B . etc . . y I 



Rather, you should say: 

Christopher Columbus discovered 
in the year - 



Art erica 



A. 
B. 



1492. 
etc. 



Or you can write tl^dtem as a question: 

hen did Christopher Columbuli^ discover 
merlca? ' . \ 



1492. 
"B; etc. 



Ti!y to ayoW th$ word "not" in t^^^ Its 
use tends to confuse the student. - \ 

Avoid unnecessary words, or sentences iii the 
stem: \ ' . . ' 

' He&t transfer is an interesting phenomenon 
for scientists , because it affects the daily lives 
of many people. A typical instrument ifqr meas- 
uring heat transfer is the . . . 

The entire first sentence can be omitted ^om 
the stem because it is "windojy dressing" and ; ' 
contributes nothing to the point of the, Question, 

Closely allied to guideline <1. ) is t^te need to 
avoid superfluous words like "current^" and ' 
"located i"i These words are' common bu^.s;8" 
ua|ly they serve no purpose . You should not 
say , for instance, "The temperatvire>is currently 
50 degrees; FG^renheit'* or "The current temp- ^ 
erature is 50 degrees Fahrenheit," "Current" 
and "cuicrently" are unneceissary; they add 
nothing; It's enough to say, "The temperature ""^ 
is 50 degrees Fahrenheit;." ' 

Another superfluous word , frequently ^Wd , 
is "located," as in "9ur office is located at OiOc 
Wd PawnejB^" lt*s enough to say, "Our office ; 
is at Oak and Pawnee . " ' t 

♦ ♦ . * . . . ^ * . 

An overweighted stem , also to Ibe avoided , is 
somewhat like .the tail waging the dog.. , Too ' 
much is given in the stem and tbo little in the 
responses* ' ^ 



iteJs^is aft e3cample. of an oyerweighted stem:* 

.■< • ' ' • ' ■ 

-^-.4rhe g«me4fl whioh4wo-opil^sing-teams^^^ - 
elevlifi men each attempt to score a touchdown 
by crossing their opponent's goal line, carrying 
an inflajed-leatherbiaa, is called 



A. baseball. 

tennis. 
C. hockey. 

foptball. 

A better question can be formulated thim the 
prececUng one, with Its elaborate "stage setting" 
for eliciting a one-word answer. 

Often , in fact , the unskilled item writer com- 
poses items which cont^ extremely short re-- 
>pon8es\ This practice limits , unneceitearily ,^ 
the importance and extent of the meMurable 
knowledge and achievement . You don4 have 
to avoid short or one-word responses altogether v 
but you should not allow such responses to be- ' 
cope a large part of an examination . ^ 

Instead of working fo^ short responses , or 
options *u8e your creative flair to "dress up?' 
the options with imagii^ative adjectives and mod- 
fflers. «This will make the options more intwlsting 
and. the distij^acters more plausible. 

All of the options^^ choices, in a multiple- 
choice item should be parallel both in grammar 
aiid point of view . . 

The careless writer might say , for example: 

Student? of the American Revolution remember 
Pateick Henry best for his 

A. speaking and debates, 

B. . horses and hunting, ' 

C . acting and plays . ' 

D. . swordsmanship and wrestling. 

^ Students of the Anj^rican Revolution remember 
Patrick H«iry best for this 




C , acting and playwriting. 

D, . fwcing and wrestliilg. 

Avoid overuse of the phrase "None of these" as 
an option. This phrase shomW ^e^used asthe 
correct answer only wheh. no other good answer 
can be s«pplied, or as a distracter when a good' 
intended answer is supplied . Do not ttse "None 
of these" as a crutch . Instead , . make a serious 
try at rewording or replacing the question or 
the option to avoid abuse of this phrase . 

Avoid giving clues in either the stem or the op- 
tions that may lead the student to the correct J 
answer: ^ 

y/hat were the chief causes of the American 
Civil War? * 

A. famine In the South. - 

^^B. slavery and states' rights. *^ 

C . ; the opening of the Erie Canal. 

D. Interference by England . 

Here the stem calls for a plural answer , while 
only one of the options includes a plural. This 
gives a direct di^e to the correct answer and 
automatically rules out the other three options. 



r , For .consistency , supply the same number of op^ 
tions in each item of an examination. 



s, > A common erroir is unnecessary repetition* in the 
options: 

The movie Camelot paints a colorful picture of 

A. the court of King Tut» the young Pharaoh. . 

B. the court of King Wenceslaus of the Christ- 
mas carol. , \ 

C . the court of King Arthur and his Icnights. 



X53. ■. ■■ 
,■ ■ 1 



D . the court of King Louise PhiUipe, the re- 
storer of Versailles, 

The j^emedy here is to put th^ f^^t three words 
of e^ch option into ti^e stem » withjthis result: 

. The movie Camelot paints a colorful picture of 
the court of , . ~ * 

, " - r ■ • / . ' <i ■. 

A. King Tut, the ^roung Pharaoh; 

B. etc. 

Distract^rs should not be inappropriate or ri- 
diculous: " ^ i 

Many books have been written about the fif* , 
teenth-century French heroine-martyr 

A. ,JFoan of Ara 

B. Simone de Beau voir 

C. Marie Antoinette 
X)\ Joan Crawford 

The fourth distracter is obviously imjl^priate , 
in contrast to the secohd and third , which seem 
plausible. \. ^ 

On the other hand , a distracter may be at least ' 
partly true (laid still incorrect) , as Witness the 
example in guidelkie (t.) . One of tfie dlstracters, 
"Marie Antoinette," w«s a sort of French heroine- 
martyr » but of the eighteenth century . 

An item that involves numbers 6r quantities - . 
should list the responses in a numerical pro- 
gression. 

Ngte this violation of numerical progression: 

The 1960 census revealed that the population 
ef New York City had reached almost 

A, 5 million. 

i ■ . 



C. 8 million. >^ ' • ' ^ 

D. ^ lamiljlion. , 

Responses k and B should be reve^rsed in 
keispinif with numerical pro^^ression , *~ < 

. Avoid options which contain the word ^alwuys?* 
or f never" or similar words . These words are • 
"specific determiners*?, and tip off the studwt.» 
since a statement containing suoh a word is us- 
ually false. ; 

i'Try to keep all options about the same length . 
A student quickly spots a response thit differs 
significantly in lehgth from' the others. The 
extra lengfth generally signals more careful form- 
ulation by the writer , and therefore reveals it- 
self as the key . . ^ . . 

Be wary of using two opposites as options, when 
one of the opposites Is the key . A student who 
guesses will very likely Ignore the other options 
and concentrate on the opposites, thus increasing, 
uiifairly , his chances of selecting the correct 
answer, - . ' 

' For example: ^. 

Toward the end of Kapoleoii^s Russian cam- 
paign , the weather wMch the Frenchiroops ex- 
perienced consisted of 

A. an extremely rainy spring. 

B. an abnormally hot, dry summer.. 

C. " a very severe winter, 

D. an unseasonably mild winter. 

To improve thls-ltem^, -you have isit leastHwo r 
remedies. You may, for irfSTtance; replace C' .. 
with D and change B to "n^ne of these, " making 
D the key. Thus the options would read: ; 



•J 



A. " an extremely rainy spring* 

B, ^ an abnormally hot, dry summer . 

C . . ^^unseasonably mild winter . 

D, none of these, , . 



Or you may elect to for 
opposites of A and B by 
"spring" to* "summer": 




§ 

'another pair of 
tging the word 



A; an extremely rainy summer. 
B. an abnormally hot , dry summer. 

C . ' *a very severe winter . 

, D. "an unseasonably mild wtoter, ! 

The key m^y be the best (most appropriate) answer ^ 
or it may be the only absolutely correct answer . 

If the key is the b0st answer from among yary- 
, : ingly appropriate options » the student must ex- 
ercise judgment . Consequently the best answer 
mus^ be a . defensible (me . It must be demonstrably 
. superior to the less appropriate distrao^ers iif' the 
eyes of the knowl<9dgeable student . 

■ft- - ■ ,' - 

On the other hand, if the key' is the only ab- • 
solute^ correct answer, the distracters must be 
. kicorre*ct, though plausible* They may not be 
merely less appropriiate. 

aa. When the*key is an absolutely correct answer, 
« malce the distracters (incorrect options)* com- 
plfetely Ti^rohg, Iwt still plausible: 

THfe lon^-run musical comedy "Fiddler on the 
Roof" revolves around a» 



A. crotchety Roman emperor . 

B. ^ young American penthouse dweller. 
— 4ovable~J«wl8h foHc-eharaeter . v<> 

D. struggling French concert violinist . 
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touting o( figures or formulas , particularly 
^ in mathematics, make each distracter TOeanlng- 
ful and not merely plausible ijounding. That is, 
each incorrect option should , if possible , rep- 
resent a common , natural error on the atudent's 
part . * For example: 

■ ' \y ■ • • ' ■ 

> If o»« revolution of the watthour-meter rotor 

represents 1.5 watihours» what will 300 rotor 
_„l»volutions represem^ 

■ ■ . ■ • ~ ■ . ' " ' , ■■' " ■ . 

^ A. 0.2kwhr 

B . 0.45 kwhr ^ 

C. 200 kwhr 

t>, 450 kwhr 

> . the example the three distracters resulted 
, ft^onj errors students make by calculating in- 

correctly or by failing to complete all the. steps 
required by the formula. 

Here are the options with the solutions from 
which they were derived (the student /of course', 

is not required to show solutions on his exam- 
ination paper): 

A . 0.2 kwhr (300 divided by 1. 5 = 200; 200 

divided by 1000 = 0.2) 
fi- Q-45 kwhr 0.5 X 300 = 450; 450 divided 
^ % by 1000= 0.45) w^' 

C. 200 kwhr (300 divided by 1.5 = 200) 

D, 450 kwhr (1.5 X 300= 450) 

■ . ■ / , . ' " • , , ■ ■ ,. ' 

HQW TO IM PROVE RELIABILITY IN SCORING ESSAY QUESTIONS 

First, the question should be stated in sufficient detail so that the stu- 
dent understands what is expected . . Otherwise . many of them will dis- 
cus^-quite different^pects of-anquestton and thei^j^^ 
greatly in length, point| covered, and general approach. Under these 
conditions, the instructor will find it difficult to compare the quality of ^ 
the various answers and assign grades accurately and consistently; 



An f x«mple of a poprly wordekl essay question wMch is too general 
^ fottows: ^ 

Describe the battle of Gettysburg during the American^ Civil War , 

When the student answers this question, he is free to cover any as- 
pect of that battle that he either knows well or thinks Is important . 
The question would be better if worded as ft>116w8: 

During the battle of Gettysburg, military mistakes were 
made by both sides. Popular opinion is that the battle was 

influenced by the Union forces capitalizing on the mis- 
takes of the Confederates. / . 

Briefly describe the military mistakes that were made 
by both sides in the batUe. Explain whether you think 
these miatakes helped the Union forces win the |>atae 
or not and why you have drawn that conclusion . Your 
/essay 8hould4>e no 16nger^anJ5dO words (3 or 4 pages 
in longhand). 

In preparing this question, the writer should have analyzed the points 
he thought should be made in the ideal answer. To help in the scoring, 
each point cah be numerically weighted as reigards its importance to 
the overall answer . The instructor may also wish to-aaiow credit for 
clear organization of thinking. Next , the instructor should develop a 
scoring "key" until he reads a cross-section of student^' answers. If . 
the answers are reasonably consistent and produce a reasonable spread 
of low to high grades, the question, can be Judged as sound and the in- 
structor's "key" m<^dified, if necessary. Otherwise, the instructs 
should re-examine the question , By doing all of th6se things , the in- 
structor increases objectivity in scoring essay questions^ 

PERFORMANCE EXAMINATIONS 

A performance test, simply stated, is one in which a student is re- 
quired to perform or accomplish a task . A task here is defined as an 
-ggi gj^-gg ytes o f acts performed by ^JndlvlduaLiiLxirder- to produce a 
product or achieve a specified result. In order to adequately test per- 
formance, conditions and standards for the test must be established'. 
Conditions describe the necessary equipment and the physical setting 
under which the student is required to accomplish a ©peelfic task. The 



standard is a statement of how well the taak must be performed . „ 

The U.S . Army has done much work in performance testingf, and we 
quote from<;ircular No. 351-2 , United States Army Training and Doctrixve 
Command , to more adequately define a task standards '^The standard 
\ specifies how well » complet^y , or accurately a process mu»t be per- 
formed or a product produced . The standard ^fleets task requirements 
on the job . If a product standard , it is in. terms of accuracy , tolerance , 
completeness, format, clarity , errors, or quantity . If a process standard » 
it'is in terms of sequence, if critical, completeness* accuracy, and speed* 
Both product and process must be measurable.^ « 

Perhaps some will ask, how can we do this ivith 8tud$ht% who are geo- 
graphically removed? For those correspondence educators who use per- 
formance testing, obviously the answer is easy. For those who dohU, 
here are some examples: / 

[ . • > ■ /;• •/ • ■ • . .; , . . . 

.l» The school teaching photography , where the student is 
required to ^ke photographs and submit them to the 
school for yiraluatlon . . : 

2. The lock^ithing school 'which required studaits to 
make keys to specifications which can in turn open a 
lock. / • • • ■ .• ■ 

3; The ^lectronics school. which makes the student use in- / 
struments to measure a process, take readings from the . \ 
instruments and submit the answers to the school. 



4; The upholsteiy school which requires, a student to ma^e 
a cushion and seind it to the school for evaluation . 

. '. ^ ■ . ; ' ■ 

These are retd examples and. in every. case, the conditions and standards 
were established by the school in order that the instructor could more ob- 
jectively assess the student's performance . If you are not usb)g perfor- 
mance tests now , it would be wise to examine your course (s) for areas 
where performance 'should be n^asured . 



SOME SUGGESTIONS ON STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



F^r some the very word **statistics" brings on a state of shock. The 
fact is that practical statistics can be quite simple. As a minltnum. 




correspondence educators should use item analysis to measure the 
"effectiveness of a question. Item analysis will tell you two things that 
you should know about your question: <1) how difficult each question 
isi (2) hpw well each question discriminates between high and 1 
ranking students as a whole. 

, A simple measurement of difficulty is the percent of students who get 
the question right . If you just want your test to measure whether your 
students have mastered a fundamentatunit of study » questions should 
tend to be easy . In other words , a greater percentage should answer 
the question correctly. However, if the purpose orthe test 4s to rank , 
all the students in order of ability try to use questions which are of 
average difficulty (only 50% of the students answer correctly) . 

Discrimination is. measuring how effectiv^y each question contribute 
to the discrimination betweer^ high scoring and low scoring students, 
Oiscrlminati^ may be estimated as fijifllows: . ^ 

* i. Arrange the tests in order of scores, with the Mghesj/ 
score on top.' " ' 

2, Take a specified number (say ten) from the teists on top 
and the same quantity from the bottom. Place them in 
; separate pdles called High and Low . 

3 . «^ow take each question and count the number of Highs 
who got it right and the number of Lqws who got it 

.right. ' • i • ' * • • . . 

■ ■ V - . ' * .■ , • . . 

4.,^ Co^nvert these numbers to percent . If ^]^ie question is 

a ^od one for ranking students , then substantially 
more o^the Highs than the Lows will answer it correctly. 

After this estimate you will went, to carefully evaluate those questions 
where top students had as much diMqulty as the poorer students or 
worse more.\ Perhaps theiquestion is not clearly stated, or in the 
case of a multiple-choice item., perhaps one of th^ wrong options is too 
close to bein^ correct . Wherever your analysis indicates a possible 
:-^aw-inthe queptW,-try^ to-rewrlte the question.-^^^^^^^^^-^^^^"^^^^^^^-^^^^ 



CONCLUSION ^ ' " 

By now you should be very much aware that writing examinations is 
d^cult apd timeconsuming if the resujt is to be, well-reasoned , carefully 
written items^. .With practice and experience , including feedback tt^om 
students » will come skill in writing ttie kind of items which test standards 

demand. : . , ■'. \^ 

The greater challenge offered the student and the heightening of Ms 
learning ex^^erience will prove more than ample rewards for your con- 
scientious efforts . 
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' APPENDIX A 



Cit y 



\ 



(Frlxit or typr) 

' ,,. 



1 



to yoar Imsom Md. 
cluutt* if you ttMi litlf ^ 



'It. 



Gp«pl«t« all itcM* 



GhWck your work, thoji sail th^ oxm ta tho Itiatituto^^ 



^i Part It! For tact itras 1^20 uo« th« foUoying t«bl« of Data and Intra^ 
^ , Day Wave Chart vhlch show th« actual Mrkat action fot^ Thursday, 
; Januaity..i6, . For Wavaa 5-9, fill il:i tha ftltalAg dfta In tha 

i bianka of tha labia of Data. Hakty uaa tha data la tha T^la of 

Datji to,^co«pl«t4 tha chart for vavaa 10-13* Xl^atlsata thaa^a aa 
cloaaly as poaaibla.) » *^ . 



tILL IN MISSING DATA 



COHrLIti THIS CHAIT 




10. 

11* 

15. 



12:50 
1?05 
l5i5 

1 

1;45 
2;00 



HOtC: 



30 ai 
10 2mi 

1^ aw 




56^.07 

^0 563 7 r 

AOO 583 .9^ . 

680 563*01 . 8 

1390 584,40 H 12 

13120 < 



TOTAL VOtUHC 
JAPt LATC IN PCRIOOS 1^ *9 A 15 



»PvlMori^Aiir*of^ 

THWSDAt^ U, 1069 
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First page ifrom a Home Study E^am on StocK Market Analysis* 



* Courtesy Stock Market Institute, Inc, 




If a ^spective student perceives a home study course as a series 
of "dry OS dust" textbooks, he may never enroll . In this article Mr. 
Bonham, discusses how audiovisual aidsykits,%ols, and equipment 
can be used efiectively in a course. He shqws' how the inclusion of 
educaUondlly relevant AV materials can iji^crease enrollmente, en- 
hance student motivation, and insure a long life eyd^ for a course , 

Adding educationally useful and economically rational kits and 
aids to an otherwise dry. paper and pencil course can mean the dif- 
ference between the success or failure of a course , • 






Douglas M.Bonham 



To be effective a home study coiirse inust be more thm a aeries of •> . 
textbooks . If your course is perceived by prospective, students be 
Just textbo<*s; enrollmentrwm bf disap]S&intin|r: A^^ all, textbooks ^ 
are available f:re|B at any library. 

' • "". • ' • •■ • • ■ ' . • • *• .' ".,€) '"'* 

One of ttie best-ways to distinguish :a home stu^y course from a series 
^ of textbooks is to provide a variety of multimedia activities such as audio 
-rvisual^ presentations and practitoal^experiro^nts . This i« the reason that 
many home shidy schools adjd au^ibvisufd material, kits, an^ equipment 
•to, their '-courses.- 'b " 

There are three major ad>^ta|^8to,|hls approach^^ First , learning 
is greatly enhsnced. Second, there are marketing advantages. Third, 
the course becomes more profltaj^le . In short . everyone wfos . The : 
student wins because the course' is mor^^interesting, faster pa^ed% and 
more tostructiv© . The school wins because it is enabled to achieve a ^ 
soMptable enTOlMenf^leve * 

lihls article we will discuss two "extras^ that can be<included with 
moat courses: audiovifuial presentaticns and kits^^qr InstrumWs {in- 
cluding tools) . Let's stast with audiovisual presentations. 



AUDIOVISUAL CAV) PRESENTATIONS 

• ^ ♦ " ■ - ..... , • , ■ ■ 

, ' Good AV presentations Gan,^add a great deal to « home study cour«^> 
They provide <^ic^co?ne breaks from thr tedium pf reading «nd they en- 



liven otherwise unexciting subjects. Moreover , AV presentations are 
an extremely effective way to teach. Recently the Natiqilal Audio Visual 
Association (NAVA) conducted a survey to determine the impact of the 
various senses on learning.' The survey indicated that 83% of our know:- 
ledge comes through sight and only 11 %"through sound. The same survey 
showed that someone rememberf only about 10% of what he reads , 20% of what 
he hears , and 30% of what he sees . bSw^t , he can remember 50%'of 
what he both. sees and hears! ^ V 

* Tho KAVA surVo, Showed Why anAV presonua<,„ ls »^^ 
an audiovisual presentation we both see and. hear the information. WeZ 
should remember, however , that the visual impact is the more important 
of the twjp* Che visuals should carry the mes8age:jof the course with I 
the audio playing a supporting role. ' 

TIPS ON USING AV EFFECTIVELY 

• Her(& are some general guidelines for incojrporating AV materials in ; 
a course: . • ' ' 

, 1. Look at yo^r overall <K>urse said determine^ those areas 
that can best be hwdled by audiovisual techniques. ; ' 
^ Choose those areas that lend ^emsf^lves to this me^^^^ 

s;* They will probabfy be highly graphic areas that would 

I invcflve lots of figures and charts , even if done la stan- - 

dard text style . r * 

2 . Don't over use AV. ' Like any other media, AV can be- 
come tedious if used too much The AV presentation ; 
should be no more than 25 to 50 percent qtf the total 
course material. ■> 

Keep each AV presentation short . Thirty minutes is 
about as long as you are likely to; hold ftifudent»s atten- 

..tion-. ■ , 

Arrange the iframes so that the student, does not have to 
:^-view"any one-ft^ame for mbrie"^^^ 
slightly more time per f^ame than most experts rec- 
ommend . But experience has shown that the econ6mics 
i improve without sidversely affect^g learning when fewer 
i frames are used . ' 



5 , Dori^t trnderestimate the cost or msgnltuds of tl5^e job . 
A 30-mlnute program that "averages 0 flrames per minute 
will contain 180 frames . If <ione in four colors , each 
ftramie may require four hours !of ah illustrator's time. In 
a(Mition, photographic sepai^atidns may be necessary 
if printed visuals are to be used. The overall pnice can 
e^iiy reach $100 per A^ame. Estiinata your costs care- 
fjiUy b^^fpre you begin. Otherwise you may run out of 
, funds halfway through your course, development pro- 

, . V jecf. 



SLIDES, FimSTRIPS. AND PRINTED VISUALS 

The three basic formats for the vlsuids are^ides^ filmstrips, and 
printed visuals. Each format has its own advantages and disadvantages. 

About the only advantage of 35 mm slides is that many people already 
have slide projectors. A Student who does not have, one already may be 
willing to buy a projector since he could use it for showing home slides 
after completing ^e course. The slides themselves w»e very expensive 
comptred to nimstrlps or printed yisuias. When this expense is combined 
with the cost of tWa projector , the result may be moire than a student 
or even you — are willing to pay . ' . 

Filmstrips ar^ a lower cost ^temative;. They ie oxi^ly a f)rac«lon of 
the cost of slides . Also » filmstrlp prbjetctors generally cost less . How- 
ever , there is little a student can do with a ifilmstx^p projector irfler he 
completes the course. • ' . "'v:;-;-^- " 

An toiterestiijg alternative to the above equipment is to use>rint©d vis- 
uals . "The chief advantage of this approach is that no special equipment 
1^ required. The visuals are printed in a booklet or pn a flii»'-chart. ' 
The student follows the audio and flips the pages at the appropriate 
pd^ints i The media itself is less expensiye ttian either flhrisMps or sUdes 
However, if color visuals are used, a photographic Separation may be 
necessary. This can be a substantial hidden. cost. E34>lori this care- 
fully before deciding on printed visu^f. 

DEVELOPING AN AV PRESENTATION 
jThere are many different ws|p to "develop) an AV presentation . The 



' method outlined below has worked well: 

r ■'■ : ' , * ■ ■ - '•• '■ "■ t . ,. ' ■■' ' ' • ' . . , 

1. sPick a subject that can taught in 30. minutes or less. 
' ' U the subject is too complex, break It into topics of 30 

-minutes or less. . - 

2.. Determine ttie overall learning objective of this par- 
ticular. AV presentation . 

3, . /Identify every" single fact that the student must l^arn to 
meet that objective » Delete alV non-essential Informatloiv 
As you will discover , AV is loo expensive to present 
■"extraneous, "nice to know" material. . List each essen- 
tial fact on a small card^. that they can be easily re- . 
arranged . 

- ^4,' Arrange the cards (facts) in the best order of presen- 
tation. Experiment and determine the most straight- . 
forward and logical progesslon through the subject: 
simple to coijnplexi known to unknown; etc . 

5 . Select the fii^st fact and brainstorm a visual or a series 
■ . of visuals that teach that fact . The visual may be a 

photograph., a line drawing, or merely a key word:or 
phrase.- Reiftfmber the visual is more important than 
the audio, so be creative. Illustrate, show, display, 
, exhibit , visualize! Drive the message home with a plc- 
' ^ V ture.^Midce a sketch of the visual while it is freshU^ 
your mind . Sketch it on the back of the fact card if 
possible . If an appropriate audio narration oomes to 
m^ind, write it down . Otherwise don^t worry too much 
f about audio at this "creative Junctufe." 

.• !* 6w Select the next fact in the series and repeat the process . 

Remember, though, that there must be continuity, between 
visuals. The visuals should lead logically fi*om one to 
the next. . 



7. Continue this process until you have a visual or a 

series of visuals for. every fact . Often transition vis- 
uals will be necessary to smooth the progression from 
\ • one fact to the next. 
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8. Arrange the visuals in the appropriate ojrder on a table 
top or story board , Re-arrange the visuals if necessary 
to form a linear , logical , inenritable, teaching sequence . 
Talk your way through the presentation as if you were 
delivering a resident class leq^ure. If possible , have a , , 

' coUeague observe your presentation and make su^ggeis- . 
tions . At this point the audio narration will beirto to 
suggest Itself/so make niotes as you proceed. 

9. You are now ready to develop the. audio narration. Keep 
the narration short and simple. Don^t describe the 
visual or go into unnecessary detail . Stick to the facts 
and keep it^i^i©^ Let the visuals do the work. Keep 
the Qcript light and informal. Keep sentence structure 
and vocfibulary simple. Rememb^^hat the student 
will hei^ your words , not read them— so ke^ it. con- 
versational. 

10 . Once the script is complete , read it into a tape recorder 
. and listen to the result as you view the vMuals . Be 
critical and begin a polishing process by repeating the 
above steps until you are happy with the results. 

PRODUCING THE AV PRESENTATION 

Once you and everyone concerned are satisfi^ with the developed pre 
sentation, you are ready to start production. Once again » it is usually 
best to start with the visuals. 

First decide which media you will use: filmstrip, slide or printed 
visuals. Then talk to vendors to detewi^ine their requirements, lict 
them suggest the proper type sizes, aspect ratios, etc. The visuals 
are expensive so find out what the specdficiations are before you start. 

Work with course illustrators or photographers to insure that they 
understand what you are trying to achieve. Ffequently they will 
suggest ways to improve the presentation. Listen to them. After all, 
they^ are^ore-aeeustomed to thinking-vdsuadlyv - Refer, to ihei acr^^ 
often as the visuals are produced. 

In the production phase, thejaudio is as linportant as the visuals. 
You should use a profes^lSnafrecording studio and a professional 




narrator . Select your narrator as carefully as you would a new em- 
ployee, listen to several and select the best voice for your audience 
and' subject. 

- % :„.■ , ^ ; .• ■ 

Be sure the narrator receives the script w^ll in advance of the re- 
cording date so that he can come to the studio prepared . This is es- 
pecially important with technical material that may be unfamiUar to the 
narrator. If possible , provide him with the visuals so that he can tailor 
his timing and inf^tion to your visual presentation . Here again , he 
may suggest some txcelient changes in the script^ince he is more fa- 
mmar with the audio media. 

Often two narrators with distinctly different voices can be used very 
effectively.. The most frequent arrangement is to alternate male and 
female voices every few sentences. This can make the presentation 
more lively and interest^g.^ 

The production phase involves several additional expenses that you 
should be aware of. Ther^e illustrator, photographer, narrator, 
and studio fees*; Expect adattenal charges for adding music or sound 
effects . There will be plate an^paration.cl)arges if printed visuals 
are used and animation charges if filmstripVor slides are. used. Be 
sure you understand all the expenses involved before undertaking any 
AV presentation. 

If properly done^ an AV presentation can be an interesting and re- 
warding teaching technique . It can add substantial educational and 
marketing value to almost any home study course. 

USING KITS AND EQUIPMENT^ • 

"Kit" is a general term used to describe the various materials that 
some home study schools supply as course supplements. These. ma- 
teri^s include tools, equipment, instruments, components, and acces- 
sories. 

The^kits are provided because they are pertinent to the subject the 
»tud«it: 18 »*«^yinF. -«e^may|ye^ked-to a¥sem(ble-aV^ 
either to learn construction tTOhnique^ or simpljr^ to build a useftd piece 
Of equipment. He may put together components to perform an informative 
experiment or to demonstrate ah iroportiaait principle* He msy run tests, 
Collect data and draw conclusions. 
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Factors in Favor of Usin^ Kits 

1 / lUts teaciH^lls that cannot be learned properly only 
by reattiifg a textbook . The use of trainings kits in a 
home study course provides an opportiuxlty to "learn 

/ by doing. Persons employed in certato teohnicid an^^ 
vocational e^eas (such as <ibpait^» ^r conditioning and 
refrigeration, television repair, and auto infechanlcs) 
cannot perform their jobs properly without being skilled 
in the use of the tools « equipment and instruments used 
in those trades. Kits can help famttlaarise a student with 
these tools. If a student is learning to repair a carburetor* 
why not have hip bui}d , study , and r^air an actual car- 
buretor? '/ ,^ . 

2 . K^s reinforce the text material. A theory or teclmique 
can be learned more quickly and retained longer if the 

\ textbook study is reinforced later by actual expeMme^i- 
tatlon or practice, to effect, the use of a kit provides 
that important repetition of text material by allowing the 
student to put theory into practice . i ^ 

3. kits can help sell courses . Kits help sell courses be- 
cause they provide a more exciting, inter<oting, atten- 
tion-getting^dvertisement than a course without kits. 
A prospective student may be encbiM^ged or persiiad 

to enroll for a course simply because he feels he wUl \ 
be getting not only sound education , but interesting 
kits and equipment as well. 'This is particularly true 
if the kits are assembled into some useful end product. 
T}\e extra value provided by the kits helps sell skeptical 
: prospective students on the les^s tan^ble educational 
. part of the course. ' . . 

4. Kits help sell auxiliary items. Rfany courses containing 
Idts provide an Ideal opportunity to sell other items df 
use to the student and graduate. A student constructing 
a television set, for example may wish to buy additional 

: — tools and Instruments^tiat^will^permit-him^to^perlopm 

experiments , tests and repairs beyond those taught 
' _ in the course . The school can provide these ausdllary 
tools and ins^ments io th9 student 0^ 
tail prices. S^Ung these Items can provide good. 



appropriate equipment to students at. low cost. 

5 . • Kits can motivate students . One of the most important 
jobs of a home study school is motivating the student 
to complete hia training. Kits can help provide motir 
* ration through the student^s desire to use the tools 
Wid equipment in the kits . By placing the larger , more 
interesting wd more useftil items toward the middle" 
and end of the course , the schoo! can encourage the 
student to continu!^ and complete his training. 

Factors Against Using Kits 

1. Kits increase the cost of the course. Adding tools, 
equipment and kits to a home study course will nat- 
. ' urally increaise its cost to the school and therefore to 
the student. Although it would appear that an increased 
^ost would cause fewer enrollments in a course , in 
practice, this is not true . If two courses are equiya^ 
lent in all other respects, the cqurse with kits will out- 
sell the cour ise without kits , in spite of the greater 
cost . Since both the student and the school can pro- 
fit from a course with kits / t^e increase in cost may . 
not be a disadvantage at all, • 

2 , Kits increase the complexity of the development and 
handling of the course by :the school The school that 
supplies kits becomes not onlv^ educational institu- 
^ tipn and a publishing compan^, but also a '^seller of. 

hardware." The components of ^e. kits must be order- 
. ed and stocked , which increases the school's invcai*- 
tory and handling problems. Some meeois must be pro-| 
vided for packtog and storing / as well as proper 
mailing. The use of kits makes increased demands on 

i the school and its stiBiff . A school which is planning 
to use kits with a course should recognize these fac- 
tors and make provisions to handle them so t?iat there, 
will be no surprises or unexpected complications later. 

3. ^ Kits in some courses are perceived more as "gimmicks" 
than as items of educational value . If this happens , it 
is the fault of the 8cho<^ ratii^r than a fault in #e Icit 
concept . The school must design its kits 00 that they 



. are of sound edjicational value . The school mustVprbmote 
the ki^ in a professional , respectable but exciting way . 
There is nothing wrong with the Iclts per se , but It is the 
school's responsibility to see that they are of genuine 
value and are not "^mmicks Also , school management . 
should bear in mind that substantiaUy thousands of th^ 
"non-enroUi|ig," external public will probal>ly see the 
school's advertisements in the national media. This critical 
. audience may view .with some sKeptism home study ads 
which give the appearance of being "hardware store" bo- 
nanzas. Home study's image as sound educational institu- 
tions may well suffer as a result . J . 

■ ■ ■: v ' - . ' .-. ! • • ' ' / • 
4. Training kits add to the* student's workload . , While kita 
increase sales appeal and interest » they may also cut 

• course oompletipn rates by making^ the course IcmgerX 
/ _ and harder. . * 

The problem becomes one of trade-'Offs , where the 
advantages and disadvantages olkits must be carefully . 
weighed for the course being considered. It is possible 
, to select kits that do achieve the benefits mentioned 
but that do not overly complicate or lengthen the , 
course . This, delicate balance can be achieved Jif you 

* rememberto keep the kits simple, interesting^ effec- 
tive, and pertinent. 

■ ■ \ , • . ' ; " •, . ^ 

Kit Development I . . ♦ . 

I. Be sure the kit* are of ?peal educational value. Do 

•not attempt simp^ to su|»ply tools and "equipment with 
a course . In such cases the school is ser^dng only as 
a retaU sales .Outlet for the Items. While these items 
may increase the appeal of the course* they provide 
no education^ value. If kits are supplied, they should 
be designed tc| make the student use the tools or equip- 
ment . The kits ^[loul^rovide the student with ex- 
periments to perform , tests Jo' run , data to collect , or 

. procedures;io pei^rm . - - ; 

^ to test the student on the things he has done. Ask 

the student to draw conclusions from the data collected 
or quiz him. on the results obtained f^om an experiment . . 



- Do: not provide busy-work for the student — make the 
experiraents and procedures meaningful . 

2 . Key the kits and experiments to the course le^soiis 
^ . and texts. One olthe most important uses of kits' Is 

to provide^an opportunity for the student to put lesson 
^ ^ theories into practice. Sending^ kits in the' proper se- 

quence and making the kits refer directly to the les- 
sons are ways tp provide continuity between theory, 
^ 1^ and practice. 

3 . Regardless of the type of course being considered , try 
> to find some form of kit or instrument for that program/. , 

Take a hard look before you decide that kits cannot \ . 
be used with a particular course. There are few 
, courses that cannot be made better with the a<^ition 
of )cits and. equipment. < ' • 

4, Tr^r to provide a useful end product. If possible! pro- 
^ ' vide the student with tools , kits and equipment that 
wpi be useftd to him after the ccprse Is completed . 
It will •make the course more*desirable from a skes 
- standpoint |han a course Kl% kits th%t will not be use- 
ful to the student later*on\^''* ■ 

CONCLUSION % " ' 

Audlofvisual presentations and kitsTcim add ccmsideyable ^alue to a 
home study course . The next time you revise tbi c^^urse or begin de- 
^velopment of a new one , you may want to consider one or both of these 
^alternatives. Both techniques can enhance the course's educatioliM 
value and increase student motivation while giving you a mor^'^mi^ket- 
able and provable course. , . - 



Inirodttctim to-Article 



An-^ffectively designed and well illustrated course has many obvious 
jfdvantages: student motivation and course completion can be mehsur- 
ably enhanced, , 

, v.. \ . ^ ■ • , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■. \ 

Mr . Hamiltojk presents an informaUve and practical overview of the 
various des^n.and layout technifiues available to the ho^me study course 
developenf . / " 



The re are no pat formulas for. good course design. Mr. HaiMlton 
describes the numerous type styles^ WwiraUous^and printincftschnt^ 
ques and other tools which will lend themselves to effective ^urse > 
layouts. ' ^ , « 

In this article and its companion, article eleven, )ve see the final 
applications of the guiding philosophy behind good home stud:y text 
design which were discussed in earlier articles. 
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Course Design 
and Layout 

V . 

Rabert B. Hamilton 



. Coursf layout ranks \xi importance witifi the acouracy of our material » ^ 
sound testing principles and. valid instruction techniques. Home sl&dy 
^ucators should make every effort to encourage and motivate the stu- 
dent to make his studies more enjoyable and to ^lild and support stu- 
denti'Conll^ence in our material . This can be aiBqomplished , at least, 
partially ; through efre<!tive lesson design and layout . 
/. .'. ■ ~ ^ * ' r . ■ " :• ' ; 

This article describes the ingredients of layout and format and looks 
briefly at their inter-rialf tionships. We will consider some of th^ 
decisions and compromises that must be made and t^e factors that wiU 
influence these. ' v; * . * 

It should.be pointed out that while we can touch briefly on t^n^ography , 
technical illustration and printing, these fields are extensive studies in . 
themselves. Much viduable help and counseling is available, and, should 
be sought, from trained practitioners in. these fields, , 



i»AG| SIZE - FORMAT, 



An- early consideration when . layi||gx^ut a new text is khat of page size . 
There are many factors I affecting tf^^s'^diecision , both' pra ctical and aesthet- 



« ic. On the practical side, stock paper sizes are advisable as they gen- 
erally contribute to economy in a number of ways. While stock sizes 

, will result in little or no wasted paper, the economics do not stop^there. 
Stock sizes allow signature production that 'is, the printing of mul- 
tiples of four pages to a stogie sheet of paper , and avoid additional 
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cuttmg charges while allowing the use of standard binders and bincjing* 
techniques as well as fairly siandjard envelopes and mailers. Qther , 
practical considerations {Lftecting page size can be dictated by the mate-: 
rial itself. Large format lends. itself to larger illustrations, larggT^type, 
the positive* effects of white space , snd a more open appearance . Sonie 
students t|ndt6. be intimidated by doubl^preads or even single pages 
blocked s^lid witli type. Breaking up the page, with- \yhite space, head- 
ings and. Illustrations will relieve this.". Art and photography courses 
are exc^Ient candidates for larger page size because^ of the graphic ^ 
nature of the material, , # 

If large size is not necessary , cohsider the advafttage to the student 
If he Can put a sma^er size text in his brief case to study on his lunch 
break or jvhile traveling.^ . •. a return to the ICS lesson of the IS'DO's! 

From a purely aesthetic s^uidpoinl*;^ some ^^ctangular shapes are 
more naturally pleasing thaii others. Generally! those ^hich conf^i^m 
toXthe "gplden rectangle blTg roost used. The golden rectangle is a 
relationship which ijas eyoi^ed through the^^ges and also occurs quite 
often in nature. A rectang|e conforming to the golden mean has its 
sides in the approximate yatio.of!l:1.6 . surveyed a number of texts^ 
and found that, while' pjage sizes generally did hotdconform to this, the : 
bloeks of type on thos€|^ages'oft«i did, ^ 

BINDING • ■ ■• \ ' ■ • - ; : " X ■ ^ • 

; , • ^ V . • , . .V- ■ ■ ^ . . ■■ 

The most common fd^mgH^ binding home study texts are loose-leaf • 
and saddle stitch or -sadd^wire . Loose-leaf allows the use of ring 
binders for multipl^^SFse units or individual brief covers for ea6h ; 
unit . The loose-lea* system facilitntes changes and updates through 
replacement pages , Another form of soft binding is the j^lastic type , 
This\ises a iBfulti-leafed qr pronged plastic slfev«. This requires 
special punching and bihding equipment so single pages are not as 
readily replaced . Saddle stitching is not stitchilig as*the n&me would 
suggest, but staplini^xn ttier central fold of th^ ms^rial. G]^anges here 
^nerally require redoing the^xt at the printers! TWo other types^to 
donsider are side stitching and perfect binding. Side stitching consists 
" of stales passing from front to back through the text , set in from the j. _ 
* edge. Pik'fect binding uses a flexible glue to hold the pages together. 
Neither of these will lay flat , and pages cannot be readily changed . 

It can*t be bverstressed that your printer ishould be brought^lnto dls- 
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cu88ion8 ^ery esrly in U^e, game . He can advise you of his capabilities 

^evsnt ntete^ess problems later» in the.project . For instance* * 
4d try to- bave all printing and*relate<i tasks performed under , 
tl^ejSP^irobf^c It it becomes nfcessary to shop the.wdrk to another 
lo<^tion.» liay for drUUng and binding, it is. almost impossible^^to do so, - 
wit^vt^delays and Additional expense . The printer ,^can be a valuable 
^aj|89t. One should considt him early and often and, Jn turn, keep Mm ^' 
in£iNrme4,.. Article eleven elaborates on the topic'of working with printers 



TYPE SELECTION 



\ Once we have selected a' page size we must arrange blocks of type . 
along with photos i tables aj|d illustrations to make up the text prope^. ; 
Let% look. at the' factors intfuenctog t3rpe selection md arrangement. . ' 

/ The«eWe>undreds of type faces available to the typographer «from * 
whlcMi^niay select to set a 'mood or suggest a specific characteristic , 
such as dignity , elegance » whimsy , etc. These factory in our work 
are not ^pmportant as readability: While we .might specify a ffninlne 
face for a women^s fashion course or an' old style face for a course on . 
antiques V we should avoid script, 61d English, and other difflcult-*to- , 
read faces . There are some obyious advantages to specttyhiig standard 
and^readable type faces* One, of course , is the ease. of making changers jf 
Ad additions after prin^g , even with a .different typesetter or com-. 
pQsitor.. It is also possible to!matc^*^he f|ice on artwork With Inexpen'^- 
sive trpisfer letters foif headings in the larger sizes. As a further bon-^ 
siderS^on ^f readability « in desi^ng texts and tnimuals for use in the 
shop Where they may gejt dirty you sho\^4 sj^ecify a larger , mo^e open 
face, wihich will be less likely to fill in and become obscured. 



TYPE SIZE 



\ Type size is another factpr to consider . Type size is measured in 
points. It is the distance from the top of an ascending letter to the 
bottom of a descending letter. 
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; ■ The most .commonly U8e<i type:.>^sizes^^^^^ point , 

. This IhB© i$ »»t In 8 point type. . " 

■ . ■ ' '1 " • * • ■ ■ • 

' .1. " . ' This hm \9 seX in jlOspQirit type: 
. , . This line IS s^t in 12 "p^^ > 

A point 15 .0138 inches ot about 1/72 of an inch. Of cOT»se» the use of 
smidler type will allow more t^t per page, but this cgnsideration should 
be secondary to readability .'^ The mechanic's book menttoned above 
might be a candidate fo^'iarge type , . a^ 
readers who might jap'preciate a larger type for easier read 

Once ^pe his been selected , we should consider the length of bur 
lines . likies which are too long or. too short make for difficult reiading . - 
» Thisuis'another point which you should consult your printer or typographer, 
paye him set a paragraph or two in your selected type face with 
varying Ih^eleng^s and leading /or line spacing. 



'READING 



• " / ' Leading <prono\^iced "ledding'O is the distance between lines i measur- 

' ed in points , which also has a bearing ij^adlng requlre- 

^ m«nts vary with type face and line length Those faces having long 

ascenders and descenders) that Is those which fxt^nd further into the 

'.v--^ white space,, require more leading. Loj^r line leng^ths also require 

I ' greater leading so that one can readily '^'find" the stsuft of the next line. 

It should be pointed out that too much space between lines can be detri'- 

mehtaltoo. ^ * / 

■ii" Ttese lines of type are set with no line Spacing or 

• lea^ng. You can »e tKat there is little white space ; 
. ' ■ . ' between lines. " ' 



These lines of type are set with 1 point of line 
spacing. Note that there is more white space, here 
'tharvthere is in the example^above. — - ^— . - — 



* 



These lines of type are set with 2 points of Ijne 
facing. ' Here ther? Is even more v»^lte space than 
\ either ofthe above examples. 



> 
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Once type style and size ha^/e been 
line length and leading, we will have 



selected and coupled with effective 
blocks of type of a given density. 



These blocks will be arranged as grey masses on the page. Small, bold, 
tightly ^sp«^ced type ^esiats in a high type density and a vei^ dark grey 
effect , whereas. laj?ger ftoer type fjapes with greater spacing will resuJt 
in lower type densitytind a light grey mass. These blocksf of type will 



dfif^iehKIf hKhJdfh dsakih dh fthk| Ikjhdft khdth 
hhf ht|th hkiuWwmbc qwhrh htahe «dhfwe dthf 
uwyat a»hflu»hlh*j' •dtilkr fihfwkrahcrw »dthkr. 
werh tdflit w«uyru«dh dtklrdf •dfhtdhfksa dtfhf 
ktu«r th« wouf zcxv a|lir«titrtbt f hhf| d|hfi d|hr* d|a 
dftifhjfjwiwuitrk fhfh«|bfiktt wt alt ajlifk «kf 
znhdl we dhow whn dw«rwj wjkjd baahf hfewlur 
bihf hdfh t|h(tk til{w«.twh» |f»irje.weiw td fh ehffh 
td df •dhydfg tfeyidftf •dftt«adhl1hw*s}hkdj atjht 
hMd|h ew^rf tjfwkl ftkjfh •kjhw althilhf at th akjhf 
•kj fthfrgh ahdf »Jhk)a sdkh ^diha «fh|ew dfkjfhk 
tad|hak adf kat|dhf tak t|f hh at k)ha aktra waur f kjhf J 
(•aahf •uhafhhakathifkhkkrabrttkarwiri IhdUdit dh 
dhdf ar af Iftkdf dthdffh tah f ha atf h wtihf athf adhi d 

(High Type Density) 



1,1. / . 

kjdh hfjf kyrb vey ueyrvb qiryb tire uryb wertuyb rr 
. vb ery b wuy uiq $uay vb rewuytb euyrtc ev uy ru 
verwuyuy'' ubro urb rwquy rbcfll cury rybyur ruyqac 
rue ryi rb fuyrqw qyrqhff bewf yuft wyefq e ru wer 
wruy I wreqiou vbcryu ruiol ryoq ui ug ury ryw iqio ae 
yb ir nqJ ju^rijrnio y loene euirc ryuir rujq ciuyrow 
cqwui ewiueryuyewrb hgr eruy wurb weuiry'w^iurb 
eu?} b yu eruy ery yuri crbui ryu ur r rui ruy rdsoyj if 
il ai fjhia luirl viuf itiv aiu a aiy ayhr vu uidf viaue iue 
evuirrbiwurwub wuwrert) wequirhn luy bdf quihbd 
wque qduewhwe wquy wenr luwer dsau wjuqe c 
iuyer uybcq uire.y reui bu r r.rtur ruy rwytTwretuy 
tywueruwer wq qoqfaf 4or uy ruMuror wiur twery 

(Low Type t)^nsity) 



be arranged with illustrations, p|iotos, charts, tables'and headings to 
produce individual page layouts. In passing, it should be noted thaf 
rectangular blocks of type are the most readable . Type arranged in 
other geometric fprms — triangles , circles, etc. — should be- avoided. 
While this can sometimes be eyecatching .and effective in advertisements, 
it is unlikely it will be successful in text*, jfe 

Before going on to discuss illustrations y let's look briefly at italics 
and bol<J faces , and their use . Each family of type has a number of 
similar faces from light to bold , and generally includjwi italics . 



ILLUSTRATION OF THE UNIVEftS IrAMILY OF TYPE 



Univers Light 
Univers Medium^ 
Un/voi^ Medium Italic 
Uiiivei^ Bold 



Univers Light Comjensed / 
Univers Medium Condensed 
Uni\mrs Medium Italic Condensed 
Univeff.Boii|lCondeiised * 



j^Type families are Included in Type 3p.ecimen" handbooks « ) Your printer 
and your art department should hav^ one :of these ^ Italics are primarily 
used for emphasis and, of course, lose th6ir effectiveness ijf overused. 
Bold faces usually find use as headings and titles. 

■■»■■'•-, " ' • ., ' • . • . • • 

. •. • ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ • 

ILLUSTRATIONS " ^ 

The purpose of illustrations is to amplify and unify the text . In order " 
to do this, eac}\ lUiistration should be relevant, consistent, and have 
reasonable proximity to the text it supports. Whenever possible> try 
to put the illustration on. or opposite, the plage to which it applies to prer, 
vent a lot hunting back and forth particularly when the text requires- 
repeated reference*' to the, illustration to understand numerous inter- 
relationships. Keep in mindM^hat the text is the home study Student* s 
classroom. • . y 

When it cannot be arranged to haye an illustration directly with the 
applicable text, it can sometimes be incorj^orated as a foldout which can. 
' still bie viewed simultaneously' with the text\ This,^ of course, will be 
a larger page . Be sure your printer can handle Ihis and has the proper 
folding equipment. 



There are maxiy types of illustrations , each suited to a partlculsLr usg. 
Charts and graphs can effectively show relationships not readily ob^ 
vious in column^ of ^gures. Tfo this regard, one should rely heavily 
on^he author. He should be well versed in his material and in the'accepted 
conventions of his field, in many fields , comparison of curves are 
routin^Iy made so adherence to graphic sta^^ards is mandatory . 

An illustration should depict as simply n^s possible the principles 
involved . To this end , simplifications may be required such as sub- . 
dividing complex assemblies or circuit schematics into smaller more 
. understandable units. A full page cutaway drawing of an en^e, for 
instance* is extremely valuable to cqnyey overall relationships, but 
to illustrate the drive train , a drawing^sbowing. only those parts in- 
volved will illustrate the mechanism directly and simply without the 
introduction of unrelated parts. In electronics , a block diagram con- - 
veys overall operation „ or the "big picture. " The details of eaich block 
are then explored and illustrated separately . ; 

There are many types of special illusSations that can be considered 
for special purposes . Cutaway drawings can show the internal make- 
up^ of a device, and an exploded ^^w may .show how it is assembled . 
,These can often be used intercliaKgeably , but sometimes one is more 
effective than another . Your amhor again should analyze the Illustra- 
tion for proper emphasis and correlation with the text. 



TYPES OF ILLUSTRATIONS . 

• Illustrations fall into three basic categories — line , halftone , and 
color. Artwork, for iine illustrations, as the name suggests, is made 
up of dure lines and black areas. This technique lends Itself well to 
charts , graphs , and schematics as well as working drawihgs and 
technical illustrations . Line work is the least expensive to*reproduce 
and provides maximum contrast. It is also relatively easy to stick to 
the- subject, showing what is necessary , €ind no more. 

Halftones are illustrations which reproduce the range of. gray tones 
between black and white. Photos are examples of halftone illustrations, 
"as'are reproductions of a^^ 
made by photographing the art t^^Higfa^ screen whiclucauses the image 
to be broken down into dots oS raying size depending on the tone of 
■gray at any particular point on the art. Dark areas will have large dots, 
whileltght areas will have much smaller ones. These dots then print 



black , of coUrs^ » but because of their 9.ize Convey the impreseton or 
illusion of gray V The dot or screen size wilT^aiy with printing pro- 
cess and paper surface « New«paper*halftone8 use a fairly coarse 
screen » whereas quality magazines done on smooth stock can use a 
very fine screen. , ' 

Halftones areTnQTe expep^ve and can-suffer from insufficient cop^ 
trast , ,or lack of tonal separation . When photos are used , care should 
be taken to ensure that there is no question of the subject of the phojo ,' 
The subject of the photo can ^jejsdlated and emphasized a number of 
ways. Spatially > of course » we can make the subject stand alone 
and'photograph it so that it clearly is the center of interest. We cfP. 
also make the subject stand out by providing sufficient tonal diffei^ence 
between subject md surroundings. Olcourse, the photo should be 
the most appropriatevone possible , To cite an exaggerated example. , if 
you were writing an article on the league's home run record holder, you 
would want a photo of the player swinghig a bat, rather than a team, 
photo ^ith a caption locating our hero as third from the left in tn^ back 
'row<^.. ' 

Another way to eiDiphasize the subject is to isolate the back^ound by 
airbrushing or by Overlaying a tone sheet ; \ 

Color illustrations, while more complex and more' co^ly, can be 
used in a number of very effective ways. First, of cou]Mfe, as a pure 
color illustration say a reproduction of a photo or full color art . 
Color can also be used in line work to differentiate between parts of 
Complex mechanisms or to mdicate different stages of processes or 
interwoven flows through systems . 

Color printing is more expensive than black and white, as Multiple 
printing plates are required and multiple press runs. The preparatory 
. art work for color is also. more complex and expensive.^ 

♦ " * . * * 

A lsimpler-, less expensive use of color is the addition of a single color. 
In halftone work, often a photo, or parts of it, can be toned effectively, 
and in linework, a color or colors can be used to isolate different stages 
-or segment8-<>f « proees»,"0|Mm- grapM^liS^if^lb^ paramet^rson 
a single graph. Needless Jto say, there are many possible applications. 

. When considering color #03^k^ 'On# should think in terms of signature^ 
production, and a!rrange^fMMf9^ color pages in multiples of four to , 
accommodate this; again , consult your printer. If he is going to run 



your job with 8 paifes to the signature , 9 color pages would be a poor 
choice » necessitattag an additional color signature for one additiQnal 
ccaor page . Obviously , 8 or 16 pages would be more logical . 

Another consideration in color work is the use of stock colors, such 
as these o?» "PMS" cards. The Patone Matching System provides a wide 
range ot standard ». readily available cQlors* Your printer and your iart 
depw'tment will be familiar with this system , (Pantone , Inc . , 55 Knicker 
bocker Road» Moonachie, New Jersey 07074.) 

. MINIMIZING PROBLEMS : ■ 

There cgre a few problems which Can be avoided wljen preparing^ illus-- 
trations for printing. If an illustration is drawn larger than the size 
it is "to be printed,, care must be takeorto consider the effects of reduc- 
tion: light line^lirt^ disappear, or break up , close lines may .merge, 
lettering may fillitrand b0come~ille"g^bTe ; ~fiQ^d"ddf stiw of commer- 
cial tone sheet&cwill tend to merge, creating a, djarker tone or even a 
solid black. These situations can be avoided if considered beforehand. 

♦ Another problem is that of callouts. When parts of an illustration 
must be identified , the best way to do this is to call it out directly by 
name on ian arrow or leader. You should avoid the balloon system, 
which identifies the part by number and requires further searching: to 
relate the niimber of the part name. The additional searchers, (one for 
the cross reference table and another for; the reference itself) tend to 
take the student too far from the text . The balloon system has justifi-^ 
cation , however , ii| parts lists and in manufacturer 's drawing . 

The actual page layouts , or the' arrangement of components on the 
page, can vary from course to course, or even within the course. In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, for instance, has designed specific 
text formats, to. best present various subject areas, The&* automotive 
text format was designed to make use of man3|different size illustrations 
which can be accommodated in either the text copy , the column con- 
taining the legends or captions , or in the full width of both columns , 
'Their business management texts, on the othe r hand , contain relatively 
few illustrations', therefore a single column of type is used with all 
illustrations cejntered within that column . 

Art Instruction Schools uses a large format and varies the appearance 
of pages within each text to keep it interesting. Some pages are very J 



busy while others have lots of open space. They always have cort and 
related joopy on the same spread , and usually try to complete a demcai^ 
stration in a single spread so it can be studied in total. In some cases* 
however, a demonstration might cover many pages. In one demonftra- 
4ion of diasign principles , the artist begins with a simple pair of scis^rs 
and represents it in different ways . When complete there are twelve 
separate series of sketches, covering 18 pages — each one of the series 
evolving from its predecessor. Here, the length of the demonsteation 
becomes important and with a little imagination is Used to. emphasize 
the vast number of possibilities , and to indicate the lengths to which 
the student should go in his effprts with similar problems. 

New York Institute of Photography uses a 2? page portfolio of beauti- 
ful photos and text to open their first lesfson. Each page contains a dra- 
matic photograph , a few words of related text, and a lot of white spaced 
This introduction accomplishes many things. First, it conveys to the 
student some of the school' s philosophy of yhat it means to be a photo- 
grapher, it provides a number of widely diverse photos which are 
analyzed later , in text , and on cassette tape . Most importaitly , how- . 
evei^,4« its inspirational/motivational effect on the new student. After 
turning through. these pages, the sfudent has seen what others have 
done , he is anxious to begin , and it's highly unlikely one could' stop 
him from turning the page to theainitjanjQamera and Lens ^ Further- 
more, he cannot help being impressed . by the quality of the material . 
Hejcnows this will be a great course! . ^ 

■ ' V - ■ ■ • . 

CONCLUSION \ 

Perhaps the most important point of all ofthis is that there is no single 
answer, no iinique perfect solution, and no pat formula which can be 
applied to every layout . There is no better waj^ to illustrate this than 
to include the following portfolio of excellent examples of illustrations 
and layouts kindly provided by Art Instruction Sch^ls, Heathkit. Con- 
tinuing Education, International Correspondence Schools, National 
Camera , and New York Institute of Photography . Our thanks to these 
schools «^d to their personnel for supplying this material , and for gra- 
ciously prov-idin^-su^gestions-;^^ — — 



3. When you apply a high- voltifige pulse to the flashtube. the 
-gas becomes ..^ 1, » 

4. The .^J™,-^^^ ..... >v discharges through 

the flashmbe 10 prv>vide the pulse of light. . 



(This page from National Camei*a 
School texts is a good example of 
keeping the illustrations with the . 
applicable text /) 



CHARGING THE MAIN CAFAClTO^ 

l^at small power input we mentioned may be nothing. more 
than i^i smalJ pair of A A-size dry baUeries, The AA-siJe bat- 
teries Xfeqiiently power the smalL amateur-type unftsf Fig. 6, 
U>ua^y, these units also include an AC-power cord. So. if 
your batteries are dead; you can just phig the unit into an AC 
outlet ^nd get your power from the w^aJI/ 

Large professional-type units may get their power from 
high-wltage batteries. :The high-voltage bajtcry /packing a 
punch of around 500 volts Vis pretty large. So it required a 
separate battery .pack as shown in Fig. 7, Prpfessiotial-type 
• units like the one shown in Fig. 7 also come with an AC-power, 
cord for studio use. ^ 

But the most popular battery for electronic-flash units is 
probably the rechargeable secondary battery ^ the iiickel- 
cadmiium battery. In a way, the nickel-cadmium battery is like 
the battery in your car — you can recharge it. 

Fig. 8 shows a riickekcadmium battery made up of 10 
nickel-cadmium cells stacked together. The open^ircuit ter^ 
minaiybltage of each nickel-cadmium cfeU is around 1.25 volts. 
So the panicular battery shown in Fig. 8 provides a Ijittle over 
12 volts. , - 

The jnickel-cadmium cell {frequently abbreviated ' ni-cad ^ 
cell) uses an alkaline electrolyte and a cadmium njegative plate. 
It has several strongpointsV For one. the outp^it voltage re- 
mains relatively constant for more than 90 percept of the rated 
dischaim^riod. The ^^oltage drops only about 10 percent 
during^c?mrge at rated current capacity. And it discharges 
very little when not in u.se. 
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(Eye catching, cartoons can bis 
used toj?eiriforce a point as is 
Ulustrat^ in thes!^ examples 
from two National Camera 
^ SqhooFs courses » ) 



But the main advantage tias to be i^ r«^argeakle^feamte. 
Units us(j9g:thc nickel-<;4^mium battery come. Wi|h a rechafg- 
"ing trandbrmer that plugs into an AC outlets Kg. 9. ilsiially > ' 




tery at a very slow ra^e — ii may take l2 to 20 hours to fuHy 
charge the battery , B^t the recharging transiformer also serves 
as the AC coupling. So> even while you're charging, the bat- 
tery^ you can.fire the flavsh on AC. \ 

fhe recharging unit uses step-down transformer to con- 
ven the input A^^ vo|iage to jthe voliijgc needed to charge the 

^^battery. Inside the (lash unit.Uhere'^ii another transformer— r a 
slep^up transformer that coi?yerts the battery vohage to the 
high voltage .needed to charge the main<apacitor. Con* 
sequently, your power supply of only 3*-l2yohs.sounds pretty 

} saC?, But there may be 300 -4 500 volts stored inside the flash 
unit! ... ; . ' 

DANCm— HIGB VOLTAOE . 

The high voltage stored across the main capacitor is ^yhat 
sqares'a lot of technicians. But you can make the capacitor jsafe 

Jio handle by following some routine precautions Remember 
that the main capacitor in an electronic-flash unit may store up 

; Jto 500 vohs. So as soQn as yo.u open an electronic-flash unit, be 
^sure to discKarge the main capacitor. ^ 

. One way io discharge the main capacitor is to simply short 
across tb^ capacitor leads with a screwdriver — that ruiijs 
screwdrivers and capacilorvS, A better way Is to discharge tlie 
main capacitor through a tow Resistance . ^ 

. A 100-ohm wirewound resistor is a goo3^ttt6l^ging tool— 
. 1 00 ohms for a low-resistance disabarging path, wire^ound for 
hi^h current-carrying capacity* But an even safer method is to 
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heiping your customers gain maximiifTi pnjoym«nt from 
thpir ecjuipmeiit, lo th« fli^l ana b^^h you md y<>iiT 

• loventorY controran^.m*ilir»gj4^^ 
customer ' provide two' otiier ^pmmon uses 6f salei^ 
records: Say you V« working in a reiatively small store d 
5 The employer or person in charge of reocderinf fnefejian- 
i d isc miy' use iht^ sates records, to dciermiae what muix be 
! ordered -ancl how fech. ,$a^es records also' |^^^^^ your, 
employer., to mail advertisjemertts,_ sale 'announcemeht|, 
and ihe like to all of the St o.r^ ' ♦ \ 

i;^ lf youVe 'the^o^nly sal^lpei-spn in the stp^re 'Vt^o. .j 
mainiaiiis. Sidles records - your employer may be suspicious', 
of your ^otlye^.. He may tH!n|- th|it you intend to-sti^al. 

•IlM^, if yc^u :ey^r leay^i 'Ij^^eTO 

that's Dot your intemioi!!.; And explain how!;the recor^ls 
will, inci'ease, your sales and. his. profits. Selling photo* ^ 

* i^raphic equipmeht is a highly pei^on;al|zed businiessi.And 
good^sales records cdnta-ibyle sfgmficantly to personati'zBd ' 
service:".,:...,.. .' . ' / 

PMOftJ E POWE R ^HOTUN E TO SALES ^ , ' 
, "How do. you use all the information on your sai.es 
Records? , An excellent way is with the telephone, T^p 

professiGtnai salespeople- in our industr.y know that Ifie 
.finger dialin^^'i teleph^ne^pointsthe way .to sales. » ^ , 

• "Want pfOofV^ Oepartm&nt , Store\Economist sales 
bible to- 'tKe rnerchandising trade,, states that .''ai..4east^^ 
5% of the ph^ne calls miade to customers resHM^ s^les.'*, . 
.Professionals aren-'i content to .wait for eu^mers to 
come bacl^ again. They go toHhe customer, vi/telephone, 
and b&fid sales qn such contacts. : 

Suppose you make five ^calls a day, Wh worl<^ng, 
♦.week. That's 25 calls a wee^, or {assuming' a 2-week 
vacation break) 1,250 calls. a. ^^ear^ Based on th^ figj^ires^. 
from l^porunejit $toje Economist, at*least..62 of those 
calls will resbit in sales. By employing good 'selling prin- 
.ciplfs, it's ill kely. that you can achieve, an even-¥(gbex,. 
percentage. 

"^50.11 percentage of calls result in immediate, sales.- 
t^^mosraslmp^^^^^^^ orfuraresales^htcj:!; 
-resultj-vfrom Vo"*:, calls. A custorrier may not h^ve ah,' 
.immediate photo niefed,. .Or he may not wish.to.spend the 
mc^fey- at^this time. But it's yery Hkely thai^he'lj be 
flattered af»d^ pleased by your perspna^ interest in his 
Vgnjpymentof his photo equipment, 

• .And* when the time ciames, to^bay, you'll probably 

" ' ' ■ . • • " . » ■' • 
Creating Contmuing Sales 



(Fijfvyfes 3 and. 4 are from ICS 
Automotive text and illustrate 
the use of different size 
illustrations in a single 
format.) 



Fig. 33: Many autotiiobHeMrt 
designed, with a one-plt^a:^:.^^^^ — 
atiambly of angina; dutch, and 
tranimiiaion supported at tha ' . 
front by tngint pounta atitohad 
to the angina blocic. Tha support 
at tha raar it iocatad l>atwafn 
tha tranamitiion and a crbat rjiambar 
of tha oar's frama. Notaiha 
tp#eificatloni for torqua at tha \ 
mount bolta and nut. . ^ 



M. You'll i probawy disconnect the drive 'shaft ^at 
the r^r flange (yoke) of the universal, at the dif- 
ferentf^Brive pinion, unless there's a cent^ joint 
which fpu&t aim be rele^ft^ from its support, Pull 
the^five, shaft fearwar£ft$j,f«rtpve the slip ydiceof 
the^tf oht\iniversayoint from ^^he trahsmission out- 
put sfiaft. '\ . - ■ •■ ■ . ' 

aefore you remove the tiiansmjssion, be pertain' 
9* the l^^ation of Jhe reair jQgine m"'ounts. Ori many 
cars thlise mounts supporrthe transmission, as in 



Fig. -33. This ine|ns that you^H have to support the 



4 ' 



from^y 




t(ansmifsion" 
assembly 



cross member 




30-45 ft-lb 
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rear (|f the engine with a jack stand. Remove t+ie 
, flywheel-housing Wtom cover, install the j^k 
stand, and proceed to disconnect the transmission. . 
mounts. Sometimes you'll find^a removable frame * 
cross member that must also be disconnected prior 
to or durinp transmission removal^ By now you., 
ynderstand the need to check th^ manufacturer's 
instructions anyticpe you wprk on p car that's new 
to you: 



Alter iiP«Mr»g the necessary preparations, rembve 
the bolts (cap screws) holding the triansmissibn tp 
t|ie olutch housing. Support the transmission with 
a jack 'stand, at the rear of its O^kse, while you loosen 
arid remove t^e cap screws. Avoid warping the case 
♦lange-by loosening the cap screws in a crisscross 
pattern. Holding the transrriission llrrrily on your 
aftoulder, lower the jack stand slightly and pull 
•the trans(ni8Sion straight" back wti I the pilot end 
of tN, input shaft has cleared the throw-out t>ear- 
Jng. CarefuJJy place tihe transmissloh'oh a <^art or 
xvorJf bench. I^ake $ure it is securely storejj in^ an 
upright ^position so that oil does, not leak out. 

tf. The first step in rernoving the clutch assembly 
■ is. to disconnect.and remove the clutch release fork. 
A type of , clutch release fork is shown in Fig. 34. 
Secure the clutch release linkage sb that it does not 



f49» 34. This partidular clutch 
rtiMM iofk it mounttd on, and 
pivott upofit th« Mlt«M tortL * . 
ball thovn at Iht #ght Tht 
rtlaata fork ball ^an bflmfkovad 
from tha olutob houimffby loo^InQ^ 
and ramo¥lnQ its aiippprt bolt 
Tha clutch ralaaaa baaring ^aavt 
fiti ovar lha brackat at tha right- 
hand and of tha fork. 




flywheel- to* 
crankshaft bolt 



bolt washer 

y >cliitch cover bolt 

clutch , . / ^ 
release bearing 

^ clutch 
release fork 



clutch cover '^W. 



and 
pressure plate 




^ ,?upporri»lt / 



fig. 33, This coti ti^rino >^ ^^^^^ 
Cii>nti<l«r»bl« tension in ^ti 

pr#Mnt potftloiv. Rtmovt tht ^ 
thock ibiorbtr front wbMl» 
•hd th«n inttill i tptclil tool to 
compms the tprii^Q before 
cHtconnectlng tht spring moant 
braokel. 



Figure 5 

• . 

(Figures 5 and 6 are two - 
more examples of the ICS 
format allowiiig for a variety 
of illustrations . Note how the 
lUustrations are toned to 
isolate items of importance , ' 
.and related parltjs^re shown 
lightly in line for reference';) 



^ock absorber 
, upper mounting 
bracket y 

^ 



shock tb^rber ^ 



upper baH joint . 
$pindle . 




strbt adj^ttng 



^ the AAtheel to hanglree, and the coH spring, Fig* 33.^ 
_ ' v^iU be expanded to its^rnaxirnum length on the 
^catr* Recnpve wheel and tire assenibly 9na;^e , 
shock absorber. Install the preferred type of, coil- 
Isprtng compressor tool Fig. 34, and ^lighten the 
* 4iiit (or nuts) until the^spririg is compressed enough 
for easy remoVaL _ , . 



Fig* 34. There we twojypem ol 
' coirspring compressors. 7yP^.^ 
is attached to the outside of the 
coil spring. Type B Js atteched 

V in$ide the coil spring. 



type A 



type B 




Rear Oeil Sprinci 
R#p la come III 



W*.To replace the. rear ^.,C(>il springs^ the autoVno- 
bile rT)ust be raised b^ a hoist .or ja'ck Until t'he 
wheels are at lea.s>8 in, frorn th#floor/F!oof stands 
should then be placed under-the frame rails to sup- 
port the vehicle safety in its raised position. With 
a jack, raise the axle housing until all weight is iMf. 
the shock absorbers, and then disconnect theshock 
absorbet^ lower studs/ On some automobiles> it 
may also be necessary to disconnect the- track bac 
(a track bar is used on son^e vehicles to prevent 
side movernenU and loosen the control arm bolts. 
The track bar is extended befween the, upper conr 
trot arms. Now lower ' the axle housing -on the jack 
until the coil springs are free. The spffngs and the 
^spring pads, or insulators, can now* be removed 
from^ th^ vehicle. To install new coil springs, sim- 
ply follow the direottons fpr their removal in re- 
verse. * ' ' ' 



Tor/ioA B<ir Removcil 

40>To remove a"t6rsion bar, Fig. 35, first jack up 
the autonfebile and' place jack stands under the 
Jrame, Next, rf lease the tension on the torsion bar 
by loosening the ancJhijr adjusting- bolt. You may^ 
haveJQ gpply penetrating wl to loosen the anchor 
adjusVing bolt. Remove the ^tock;, ring, the /plug 
(i^f one is used), and the ballopn-type seaL Witji- 
dr^w the torsion bar from the rear. An exploded 
view of the torsion bar assembly is. shown in 



nut 
washer v^^^^^j 
bushmg # 



v-i 



torsion bar. 
seal 



If 

washer 

absorber 

^v;XB^--- bushihg 
bolt, "^t^^— nut 

lower control arm 




torsion bar 



;> Figure '6 



4 



^5<fe,ltosjmen[iber 



swivel 




bolt 



Fig. 35. After the vehicle is 
' properly elevlited from the floor 
loosen the torsion bar adjustment 
bolt. This reiei^ses tension from 
^the spring. You may not t>e able^ 
^to remove ail of the tension from 
the torsion bar^ so l)e verycprciful 
aa.ydu remove It. Don't let .the 
bar flip out of your grAsp as It is 
removed. 



Tigr 36. "TWs assembly appears to 
be a simple arrangement. Hovwever, 
there are specific instructions 
that must be followed when you 
remove pr instaii a torsion bar 
spring assembly. These have, to 
do with your own safety and with 
vehicle performance. Always 
check the shop manual. 



Figure 7 (Figures T and 8 are from. ICS courses . Note the use of white space; 
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PROFIT 



Profit^ liot Clearly Defined 

raAnother1ncome category is profit. Profit diffkrs from tlje 
other income" categories because it is not clear what it is . 
and what accoXiiUs for its. existence. Wagefe represent 
payment for the work done by persons. Rents are pay}*ienls made 
to own0l>pf land and other factors in fixed'supply^w their use? 
and interest is the compensation for the use.of monev or cre'dit. 
Profit cannot be identified with a specific producijon fjactor with 
the same clarity that other income components can. , \\ .^^ i 

Everybody has heard that .profits go up and down. Businesses | 
report profit figures, critics of big business ahvays claim: that « 
profits are too large, and corporation executives always say that • 
profits are not enough. But what actually is profit and what causes 
its existence? « ' 



Imputed Factor Income 

mSome economists will tell you that there is no such fhkig 
as profit and that what is reported as profit is actually 
mcame' of a""dTffereftT"idn^^^ 
Much of the reported profits of a small business, for4Jxample, may 
be part of the wages of the owner, the rent he does nbt pay if he 
owns his place of businiss, and the interest the owner could get 
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(Spot drawings .and ah* ou|line format ar^ used to break up this ?l?read from, / 
Art Instruction Schools text . The outline format is also a . good way to emphasize 
important points * Note that examples used from Art Instruc^^^ 
reduced from tf larger format (10 1/4 x 13 i/0 to fit the requirements of this 
ftrticie.) . 



ftjrcnt? bi<J he socm **t>rdial ami jntcrestcd? 
Did he try to be helphiK etc.? Such informal* 
tion Jott<jd down immediately afto- the inter- 
view N^'ilJ servo to trigger your memory into 
clour recollection of the interview w<jck* ktcar. 

UjrOKi don> hear from a client in a reason- * 
able length of time - wkhln a month or iix 
weeks - send a short* letter reminding him M 
your nvailability. Your letter might-include a. 




Show «tm^^ that fit ihi buyw's n—dt. 

request (or another apixSintment.to talk wUh 
him Us a good idea to enclose a few copies 
of your Wt work to remiifd him of your styk 
of iilii5traMon. You can h«v« line art repro- 
ducc<l very inexpensively by m^ns of a Xerox 
ctjpier or s<we $in))lar device. Halftone art cjm 
Ive rfprtxliirr<1 for yon by almost any photog- 
raplter. 

When you get a n»ply from the chent coii> 
firmmg an app<nntment date for nnother inter- 
view, it might tn* wise to prepare a couple Of 
new samples \vhiLh art^ as close as pa«ssil)le to 



the kind of^art hc.needs. Based on the samples 
of Ul'ustrations ^e showed, you when you were 
ineervie^'fd the first tiipe, try to emulate th? 
kind of thing he like$> personally. * 

If It happens ^hat^yonr original interview, 
and follow-up occnr^NUe sumi]r^,«you will 
probably have to l^^'p^^iept Sulitmer is dften 
very n^Iow in the ^blisliing rfnd advertising 
bujtiws. If you be^ri tjiinkingyoull Jk^er get 
any Ve^nse, don t be diicoiifaged. may 
very possibly be due to this .seasonal nature of 
the^ business. - 

THOROlf GHNESS PAYS . 

Although at times you will doubt that it s ever 
goiii^ to happen, your patiei>ce and persistence* 
will eventually pay off. One day, perhaps when 
yotrVe hn&t ex|«cting it, the mailman wJU de- 
liver a large envelope to your door.* You lo^S: 
the return address, its fr§m on^ of the 
clients yo^i^had contacted. Y^iir heart is pound- 
ing; Almost breathless, you rip it open.^ At last. 
youV III! It! He wants you to do^n tnlilorial 
diusiration for him. He has, sent al<mg a 
dunmiy layout and a copy of the std^. Vou 
make a fnmied dash 40 'your drawing bfjard, 
snapping up a handful of ^sharpened ptrndh 
on J:he way, 

But wait! Slow dow^n. You'd Wter clarify a 
^few things your own ihind first. Look 
lirough tlie contents of that envelope again, a 
bit more carefully this time. Make certain you 
(horougldy understand all of the job re^iire- 
ments. Study M of A* mateml with great * 
care in case there's some little^ thing youVe 
missed. Be sure you are perfectly ^lear' on the 
p;iy?Y)ent rate and deadline. If there, is any* 
M»!»g At hIJ .ym d^nXundeatMnd jtWut the. 
job. fold out/ Write a letter to the cli^mt imme- 
diafely. rfHt|«iming,clanficatioft, % 

If the illustrating job is fo he fcv a client in 
iiw sam<' j>tatc in which you Jive* he will most 




8* n«ai. ^ 



hkely call ypu on the phone. If siujeh i^p the case, 
,he surt^ to t^ike notes. J^c mdy^ wHui you to 
come in to his office to talk ov<^ the job and 
« will thun give you the mati'uria] you wdl need,^ 
siich ^s the stcnry or advcu-tising copy related' 
tp the job. ♦ . 

Whe^t^ your client giv<»5 yotj the Job as- 
signn^nt by mail pr in person, there is some 
essential information that you must get per- 
taining to the illustrAtion itself* It would be 
vi-ise for yuu to write up a check list on a 3 S 
file card* and refer to it.when getting your job, 

L You'll need to know what type of itlus- 
tration it is editorial or advertising. ^ 

2; Find out exactly what effect thr client 
^nts .fr<»n' the illustration. Find otit wharf 
.image it must create or the message it*$ to 
deliver. * * ^ 

3, Learn all you can about the client s audi^ 
ence? You sl^ould. know their average agc; 
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Aftl WSTftUCTlON SCHOOLS 



SEftlES 2 





th« icitiort ind changM its prOfMHllofit. iMliIno xt>% 
t«ll«r Ift f •iKtion 10 \h% litDdi*. this throws ths positive 
sh«p« ^ ms 5hsp# of Ihs «C4Siori - into b*n*^rsMiOh to 
*1h« nso«tWs fh«f%s thu btck^-^^und. B^i.thtr**! itW w 
much neotfivt shspt* In propoftloD'to thf 'poiitiv* ^tp*. 
' Th*t mesM th#.t^am out o! bftl«not|. 




^ ^ _ ^ -V 

Repetitio/> .c«n b« a useful |pOl for thd dssigh^r. an ^ 
9)(panslon oHhi )d«a firofh Which it springboards, 
tha artist knows this, 8y laaving tha oriplnai form aa H Wiia» 
6ot rapaating ih« ^andia .ahap«« ha adda a^sahaa of viawal 
.m&)^ajQttftQt let JbiCp|Lttatn.......xtaataic.a^ttari>atsnca^-^ - ... ^ 

hatwaafi^poaitlva and nagatlva a^apaa without dlaturt>ln(^ 
lt»a da|la»'s uolty. ^ 



i 




It'a an inf^rosting po^ttive-negalivs shape relationship! 
Now tha .artist adds simplicity and emphasis; coloring the 
, sclasors sohd OiacK so that it t>eGomaa a sllhouatla, starkly 
\ dramatic. Though totally dtf^sra^t from tha daalgna in aarlaa * 
.^^,ft♦^ll.d♦mor»^r•<^-cleftfly'!H^"va^ua'<>^vlstt»^ 
axparimantatlon. . ^ 



<Illustpated in figures 10 and il are two pages of ti^e "Scissors Series" from ' 
Art Instruction Sc^ioor 8 acjvapce. design course. The aetpal demonstratiori 
runs'ld pages , the length empha«iz|ng number of possible arrangements o|^design . ) 



o 




1h« ouliM* taoiio^ Mr^iMrt tour t|iMi. 

MCy^ bM# lor all «bov*, tfw rtwn li 

:iitf of muitlplt lm«o». ^ ^ > 



Figure 







tliml lh« mm of movin 

eioM to Mch oth«r. th#1ln« combirM 
* trMte^ GMGi((»rfoo«rd pAtltm, m ^tJ^^M • - 
ptotOQrftph of rtpM movtmtftt,* i 
ck>tl09 sctttofs hamff^s. Coti^in^ « '^V*'^^ 
lh« 4)i«mon(l» «d<)9 «n lmi»r9Mkm of voiufftifl 

tb«'»rtist Goiitd of coufti h«v« ctrricd bis 
IdM fyHh*r h vftrlou« dlf»ctloni^oy cofflplotlng 
IHi> eiroto. for ox^mpl** That's wHst mitkM* 
^dbslgn au^^h Iua. You work with a combination 
tA aWil, Imagination, and lortultous cifO<tmatanc« 

luck^lha 'itappy acoWam.'* You yoyraait 
dackia how far to laka your projact. 
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Sjf^tching from Life • . - * 

* Sk^tc^ *t«Mn Life** mw dr«wmg |^r) people, animals 
jecu/i»s .0|)pcted $o drawing ffOi^ j^oi^grtpht. Some anisu 
sider sketches as a sort oC quick Bote ttkmg^white others Wnk 

^ sketches can be fatrty deuiled studies. £ft^ approat^es aie valid. 
Whether you v^Hi quickly ^ spend several hi^urs on^ a sketdt de^^ ' 
; {ends on^yoor telnperame^itiaDd on. w^ioUier the subject you*ve 
ehoeen will Sit ^ \ ' 

^ ' The. practice o! sketching wj}l improve youc atality to sec and 
draw. Developing i sketching habit is a must for a studcV of art. *^ 
As put of your ^eduK you should se4; aside i few minutes every 
xday for sketching ... or Set aside a part af each wt^lcend lo sketch 

* troiii1ite« - * . ' ' 

'^udy the skctches\on thipse pages tnd read the captions to learn 
iboot tools and materAh, sSbiects.* jjoals and techniques.^ 



Figure 12 



^^^^^ ^ \. 



TOOIS \ MAraiAkS: "Use on W ' 
21 or.^reosa pencil. Work In o skefch, 
book or cn ony piece of tcf^ poper 
(ryptr>9 pepar h Idaol) iyttoeHed to 

.o^lipboofd. * . 



StiftJECXS; Memt«r$ of yowr fomtly/ or fritnd$^ moke 
••xcalUm 9u^|#cH. People Jy^ng down or sitting woich- 
tng TV wHI ^ive yd« time for more involved sketcHesl 
People ot*Qi«» or from depots or o pork moy al»o pro- 
vide good $*/bj*c!s. 






r N 





• (This Art Instp\action page illustrates the tool, the* textures it can create ». 
and illustrations using varied techniques with that to<^ . ) . ^ 
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Microcompirter Basics 
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iufci^opROccssoft uNtr 
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|Q|pio|Mo|pjOlW 



ICKh. txtCuK .| 



; Figure 13 • . 

(Figures 13 anS 14 are spreads- 
that illustrate two dia^aming 
/techniques used by; Heathkit 
» . Continuing Education , ) A 








ao^ terns 
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Figure 2-3() " : ^ 
Ft>][c:hing \hi^ Opcode of the First In- 



CiOCK 
AND : ^^ 
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34. cont'd. 



' BR.USH * 
A'SSCMBIY * 



CAPACrTOR 




f igure 5-3 a / 
AJternalor rear housing assembly. 



REAR 
HOUSING 



•R£A|? . 
BEARING :.' 



Figure l5 ^ . ■ . 

(This page from Heathkit 
GontinulDg Education ; 
illustrates. tlie advant- ! 
ajg^es of calling part§ off 
by name. Note hoiy • • ^ 
parts are readily identifi 
without reference to^ 



RECTIFIER 



as Fi^giire 5-40 shows, the stetor is fitted to the rear housing, and 
lh« laads coimected' tcJ the rectifier tertnihals. • 




Figure 5-40 



The stator assembly 5s ihf ted ,Jo. the rear 
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Introduction to Article 



Educators, pqrticularly h(>ke to their posi-^ 

tions.^re not generaUy trat^edhn the art of prtnUng and text production. 



Mr . ClarK leads us througlfthe fascinating andt(;^meU^ 
World of printing and text^production with a deft'handf Speaking 
from over three decides af Home study expey^ier^je, h%takes U$ 
«tepf^by-stgp^^ text pr0uctip^ maieC'^ 
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Ronald 0. Clark 



, Your schcftol's Editorial Unit: h^:s just handed you a course ^anuscript' 
and told you to have It jointed. Ergo'; you ^o^e instantly a Broduetlon 
Alanager. , . , - _ 

* Very of(en it is not quite so simple $s th&t . If you are a part of a 
'. school that has fpw course off<erings» yo\i may have jiSHslpfihial)^ the 
editorial process yourself, in that case, you.dr6 not pnly"lih editor , but ' 
a Production Maniiger as well. ;Il is obviouf 7 though „ th^t there is a,df 
lineatioii^of fuhction, and iyiSxtiie function of the Production Manager that 
Hie wiir discuss in this artiole . . « . ' 

WHAT DOES THE' PRODIK^TION MANA GER IdO? 

- ■■ J ,, ,.— .„^ , n. m w .>.T. ■■ ) , . . i i.n i . I /U' I 

The Produc^on Manc^er is concerned with format* layout, types of 
illustrations, pagination, type style, selection of stock , text bulk , method 
of printing, type* of biridiiig, schedul&g, and receiving the finished te^ts . 
He also knpwjs his printers and their* capabilities . Finally , he should know " 
how to spec production jobs to potential printers so^at they can gfive him 

/suitable and relevant bids . . ' 

' - ■ ■ ' " ' '•" ■• ■ ■ A. ' *■ ■ 
• . . • .-1. . « , g|, * • ", 

To follow through a priiitjhg job from the time the manuscript is sub- 
mitted to the Production Manager , It is best to take each of the st^s in 
more or less the or<l^r in^ |rhich.it is accompllished; ^ 1 • 
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FORMAT .1 . - ' V : . 

^ Formats of texts , l6sson;s , and study gMides ,* as well as the format of 
, special jobs Are inost often determined and agreed upon by the educational 

staff, the. marketing, staff, and the editorial st^ff. Jhus the Production 
' Manager is aware of what the finished text should®k)k like in terms of 

, ^ size,. coyer, binding, ahd overall design; « \ *) • 

He sho\jld not have to decide these format cl^acteristics . . However, 
• sometimes he receiyes little guidahqe, and therefore has to' consider them. ' 
When th6 Production M^nagei* makesThe&e decisions ; he considers text , 
size (i.e. , 81x11", Ox.r'; etc.). Then he considers the bai^c layout.. . ^ 
^ ;This means he determined column width, number of columns per page, and * 
have at least some ;dea of how the illustrations will be placed on the pages . . 

^ .'The Productipn-M;anageV will then select the type faces, a^ debide • 
which style and. size of type to use. He will consider size for main head- * 

ings , shioulder headings , and the text material fbelf, as well as t 
legends for illustrations, ' , 

- • , , • ^ . . . . 

. ^ The printer should be .consulted and the Production Manager should 
knoAsT what fonts he has on hand . If a type face is specified , and the 
printer does not have that particiilar font , th^ printer will heive to obtain 
that typeJont. This is expensive, and for this reason it^ frequently 
preferable to consider using type already on hand, if this is acceptable 
and in afcty way possible . ^ - ' , ' 

^ Once these decisions 4re made , the manuscript will be marked accord- 
ingly (see Appendix A for Proofreaders' marks) . Now the manuscript 
is ready tQ.^otothe printei^s^or bids. . •' , ' .. 

Bidding on each individual jSb is not usually>.donfe , because most 
^hools do business Vith a limited number of printers., and have rates 
. which the Production Manager Is accustomed to . Furthermore , some- 
times the printing is done in-house , and, the production is somewhat 
captive . ^Even so , the alert Production Manager will be checking printers 
on a continuing basis , and by doing so will attempt to get acceptable^ 
v ^ -^work M — ^ - 

is always selected; quality and dependability of finished product and 
acceptable delivery schedule must be suitable to the school's needs. ^ 
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-) ' ' I^t US assume ihat the printer Is selecte<i^Hh^ 

go t^ie printer and the various production |>f!t>ces«e8 .are a^jreed upon . 
> \ The inanuscript is delivered to the printer . ' ^ , ^ 

• V ^ / - # ■• . . ■ ■ \: ' 

V . A short time later the printer wpl rettirn^he qphuscript to |jhte. Pro- • 
e duction B^anager, al^ng with gidley prp^^ 
■ ' will then examihe the proof sheets'to make sure that. the t^t has^t)een 
completely typeset . Then the galleys arid the ma|iuscript %iU be"re- 
f^irned to the Editoriaa.Unit for prc^f^^ Proofreading is hot the 

fun<^on of the 3&ro<^ction Manager. . ^; • . ^ 

After the galleys are proofread by the lEditorial Unit , they will be re- 
turned to the Production Manager. If there are nume^O^s Corrections, 
. wMch there should not be, it may be. nebessary to siiid the galleys ba^ 
to the priijter to hav^ major corrections made . . If this happens, corrected 
galley- sheets will be requiredt^^ and the proofreading repeated. 

i ^ ^heit the galleys are satisfactory , thfe Production Manager will oom- 
mence^^paging the bookT* He will cut the galleys and fit the t^^e to the . 
predetermined format, niustrations,, tables, and other graphics must « 
. « ' ..be considered and allotted the proper amount of space. It will be neces- ^ 

sary to work with the Editorial Unit to assure that the illustrations are' 
' ^ properly placed so that" they Will be in the best possible proximity to 

* the text material which refers, to them . Sometimes^ due to the amount 
of space allowed , this is not possible . In th^se cases the eSitors should 

^ make jfee final decision of placement of illustrations . ^ 

, « 

A word about illustrations: : all illustrations; including «u*t^w . 
photographs , tabular material , and the like , paust be furnished to the 
printer in a condition which will lend readily to renroduction . Line . 
drawings should be precise . Glossy photos should fee furnished. 11^ 
» lustrations to be shown in halftones should be prepared so they show 
exactly what is desired, in the event that four-color illustrations are 
V mapdated, ^good, 'clear photos should be furnished. Desired size of the 
illustratjons must be clearly s pecified. Particularly in four^-color work . 
color separation must be done to a predetermined si?e, since photo- 
graphic reduction is impossible once thh separations are completed . 
Tabular material should be laid. out carefully, and careful* instructions 
^given to tlie printer as to how such tables are to be set . The printer 
can vary the size of the finished print:Uag^ in line drawings , ha^^^ 
and photographs which will be printed Wblack and white. Graphs ' . 
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best supplied in a finished condition , so th^y can bp produced 
photographically . You can easily see that SQme artistic capability is > " 
needed to g^t a desirable quality of illustrations . " • 

* It is important to remember that the legends, ^figure numbers, and the 
lik€f, must be placed in the correct position so that such: graphics are 
icrentifl^d, - , , 

may seem too elementary to mentiop 1hat t.he odd-numbered pages, 
are always on the right , while even-numbered pages are on the left. 
A rightt'hand page is called a rec?^; a left-han<i page is called a verso^: 

Back to the printer again . He will make any noted corrections, and " ? 
will now set upilie pages as indicated by the Productioii. Manager . If 
necessary he wiH;produce a "page^poof," which will show exactly how . < 
the finished book j^rill appear ,|without -the illustrations. However, the 
locations vmere illustrations are to be placed wttl b^ ^ 

■ • • > " • ' ■ ' ^ ■ / s'-. *■ ■ ;■■ • • ' ' i 
Page proofs are examined by the Produotion Manager. This is his * ^ 
final opportunity, to make cpfSy changes without drastic expense^ 

We mentioned that tiie prihter may furnish page proofs ^ Sometiines 
the Production Manager will opt to eliminate this step , and go directly ' 
to a "blueline . " - . ' - t 

The blueline is a true copy of the finished book , except that everything 
is shown in a single color, most often blue ink, Elustratibns arf in place. 
Pagination is completed and pages are numbered%v The index (If any) carries 
the proper page references . Whether a page proof is seen, or not , the 
blueline is the very last chance to make any chMlgi^s. A word of warning: 
changes .on the blueline are quite expensive, since everything should be 
"ready to go." . ! ' 

SELECTION OF PAPER STOCK AND COVER STOCK 

WJteii theJbiluelineis. Approved^by. the^Production Msaiag^r , the book i« 
ready Jo printc By this Mme, the Production Manager has finished his 
work except for two things — selection of stock and method of binding. 

In selecting paper st<^ck, the produclbn Manager must go to the printer 
or to this p^per supplier. Samples of various stocks are. available , and 
fron^ these a selection win be made^ Attention will be paid to the color 
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of stock , type .of finish, weight, opacity^ bulk of stock, land general • 
appearance of the stock ,/ A bulky stock will makeup into a book which 
is thicker , and appears /bigger. Naturally, a lightTweijght paper stock 
will cbst less to i»all^ This is ah impoi:tant factorHri thes§ days of high 
costs. But If the paper is too flimsy, there are press problj§|ns4 
-.the sheiSts will not feed well and printing costs may be higher, "Be very 
alert to check for opacity, since bleed-through of print an^ illustrations 
is undesirable . In parlicular, illuatratidns such asl^ar graphs heavy 
halftones, and reproduction pf pihbtographs could show through to the 
extent that reading mateMal or even other illustrations on the reverse 



are diffic\|Jt to see , 



The Production Manager must also specify thVklnd of cbver stock to be 
:Used on the book. Sometimes Tjelf-cbvers (the same stock as is used for. 
the pages), are used. However, these tend not to hold x^p w6ll. Most 
hom«r study schools use a heavier stock. V. 

To achieve the most attractive appearance for the cover ," a coated qov^t 
stock is- often preferred. Coated stocks are easier to k^ep clean and the 
cover design and type will app'ear sharper , and mote defined . - . 

usually hard covers are not ased by home study schools which prepare 
their own text material . They are simply too expensive . However , if the, 
texts are to be used by the student for referencing , hard covers wUl keep 
better and last much longer . Hard covers are most off eh cloth-bound, 
vyr hereby a cloth surface is glued to a hard cardboard cover material. 



BINDIN G . \ > . 

- _ ''"i , t ^ * 

the type of binding also has to be determined and specified to the 
printer. Many home study schools furnlsh'blnders with Iqose-leaf pages. 
If this is what is used at your sehool or is what you would like to use, 
you fiaye to specify page , size and where the papers are to be 'drilled and 
the number of holes to fit your binder. ' 

. . liicoes wiyig^^^ biiideis.^thiQQserIfeafLpagfea.p^ 
flexible way to make revisions without the necessity of redoing the 
whole text. This can be a. distinct advantage. If, however, the subject 
content is basic and relatively stable, the need for less frequent revi-^ 
sions ten^s toifiitigate this, adv&tfi^e. Another' co^ideraL'tion in using 
ring binders is their expense; an attractive, long lasting' binder is : 
rathe^ expensive. " . 



Many home study schools prefer to use a lesson unit that= covers one 
topic or a series*,of closely related topics iii one lesson . If the book con- 
\sists of not m^re than^lOO to 12J5 pages, saddle stitching is an ideal bind- 
ing mo,de # It is likely to be thie mo^t economical way of 4>iiiding a text- 
book , and produces an attractiye product; Keepan mind that when a* 
book is prepared, the pages are fended, jsollated, and saddle stitched , it. ' 
is necessary to trim the edges , ' The inside pages will have more paper * 
trimmed than, the outside ones, and this must be'cohsidered when mar- 
gins are set nip . ^ ^ A * ^ 

■ ; • . • ■ , ; ." . , ' ; , • 

When books exceed the .number ^f pages that are conveniently saddle 
stitched, other typ^s of binding should be considered. A^'perfect" 
biding is sometimes iised. In this process , sini^le pages are glued ,- 
either with or -without a'cloth backing strip , and .the coyer is stripped • 
on. Then the books fire l.ocked irito*a press and pressed until the glue ' ' 
is set and ttie backs of the books are squared . v 

Perfect/binding has the advantage of economy and iV;used on the maj- 
ority of mass-produced p&pier-back books,. The greeted disadvantage 
is. that the backing breaks during u^e / and the phages become detached, . 
either as* single pagws or groups of pages . This creates^ disadvantage 
if the books are to be maint^iined as reference mafericJ, sice pajres are 
often lost, . 



; Higher quality books uise a stitched binding. O^e pages are in signa- 
tures , thatls , a number,Qf pages are printed all at once on one large 
sheet, The^ sheets aH'foldid into bpofo. size, and each one becomes a 
-signa|ire. Several signatures are included^h oiie book , ^^e signatures * 
are stitched together -on a stitching machine. Then glue is applied to' 
the ba9k. or^ spine, and a cloth^Strip is ajpplied. ^he cloth strip ta often 
i/gder than the thickness, of the 'book, so that it can be bonded to the • . ; 
cover stock, After -the cover is stripped on., the books are. placed ih* a v . • 
press . This not only allows the glue to be impressed so that it will hold , 
but pressiite also giv.es the book the characteristic shape of ^ back. 
You can notice on a book of this type that you can slip a pencil or a finger 
down inside the spine of the^book between thi cloth strip aitthe book 



cover , 



This process is referred to as Smythe stitching and as you will guess, 
it is more, expensive than the other processes. But the books m^e a" 
very attractive apipearancf , do not bredk so re«^ly, at the spliie , and 
ift'^t much longer , 
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Ar|Othemorm of secuijing the books is to drive staples through the 
pages or-the signatures , then stripping a tape bs^cking on the spine , 
extending over to the cover; Books tjound in this way will not lie flat, 
which makes it necessary to hold them open when reading. 
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REVISIONS 



Revisions of existing texts ofien require a different handling. than do 
completely new books. Since only parts of the^^eshs, and perhaps some 
illustrations are being changed, the PfCnduction Manager can save money 
by keeping' whatever material doesn't need to be changed. 



When the revisions are amended to existtaig material, and wh^re place- 
ment_of the neW material need 'hot be in.any given soquei.oe, it mky be 
possible to' Just add pages at the end of the book . Ifnfbrtunateiy/, this , 
condition does not apiply very often . Therefbre, the revisions must b§ 
carefully planned to limit the amount of existing type which must be ^ 
reset. ■ ' , , " . . 



I*ertinent to this, where the revised copy is iii addition to the^ text . 
material and nhist be placed within the body of existing copy , the r^- • 
visions will ha^ve to go to the typesetter, be typeset, and the galley proofs 
furnished to the Production Manager, He will then fit the ftew material 
into the book atlts proper place. This will. require cutting pages and 
making a new page' layout. ' ' 

If this happens , th^ printer will have to t€^e the existing 'flats apari . 
and rem'&ke them , inserting the new Into the old. This means , too, that 
• page numbers have to b<e cKangedi But the costs -of resetting existing 
type will be minimized 
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On the other ^handVn^. material may replace existing material Once. » 
the new copy is set i iv sometimes can be fitted into the space of the old 
copy. If repaging Is to be avoided > the match must be very plbse. . 

' Here the Production Manager will have t<>?^rk clpseiy with the Editorial 
Unit . They can help by decreasing or increasing the hew material fur- 
nished by means of editorial changes, - Sometimes illustrations can be 
chcoiged in size without lessening the value of the illustrations, A good * 
deal of bother and expense can be avoided If you don'i have to require 
changes in all of the pruiter's flats. 
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Sometimes where.reyisions are numerous and scattered tHroughout \^ 
the textbook, it is desirable jXist to set new type for the entire j)ro3ect. "'?. • 
If there is a difference between new and old type ; it will have p be * 
completely reset;' . . - itV • 



SGfiEDULlNG 



y Th^ responsibility for scteduling is shared by many^people. The 
Editorial Unit should determine a target date to place riew texts or re- 
visions into use. - Inventoi^r ^ontrol will inform-^veryoner^^ 
stock a|id when it will be exh^sted. The Production Manager will know , 

• from «both sources when- he has |t6 havfe the required cours\ material 

* realty . Now h^ can set upliis schedule.., Appendix is a sbmple schedule. 



The Production Manager wiUj«ork with his'printer to set up time , 
schedules for each step . Natur/^ly , th6 prtoter Vrill know his own sched- 
ule and capability for accomplishing every part of the Job . 

I ■jiJ*-"'. ■ , . * . • ■ - > - , . 

The fpUpwing sj/hows a^^type of schejdule for.each job. This can pe ' 
charted on a control. sheet or board so that each step can be recorded. 



nr. 



IV. 



Date of receiving the manuscript from the Editorial Unit. 

■ • . . * .* ^- _ 

Date and time at which the manuscript is checked^ mark- 
ed*up, and delivered to the printer. * 

Number of days required Iby the printer to typeset the 
copy and date upon which galley proofs will be return-^ 
ed |o the Production Manager. *V . 

Number of days required for proofreadings and the' date 
upon which the proof sheets are returned to the Pro- 
duction Manager . 




' 1. 



V. 



Number o^days allotted to the Production Manager for 
layout and paging the book , using the galleys and the 
dite upoaw ~ 
printer. . , . . . * *" 

Note; If a second gal^Sy proof is required, 
this will alter the scWdiile in mid-procesl^ 
Therefore it is wise, to have some elasticity * . 
in the schedule . ' 
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. VI . D)B({e*iiipon which pitfge proofs are dkivered to Produc- 
tion Mahager by the printei*. . ... 

0 . VII , Date that approved;page proofs are returned to the 

.' V • ' . printer.'- " ..' " .1 '■' 

VIII. Date that the blueline is available from the printer for 
* . . final approval . - . > 

V IX , > Pate when the blueline is returned to the printer . If ' 
specs on paper stock, cover. stock, and method'of bind- 
ing have not been given , they must be given now . ^ 

; X,f The- time allotted for the press run, collating, binding, 
trimming and packaging? , and tbe date the job is to be . 
delivered . . (This must be worked out with the putter 

' . • 'Through experience'the Productiori^^ager ^rUl know exaetiy how 
his printer operates , and jProm time to fime he will recognize that time 
schedules can be shortened , or lengthened . He can assist the printei^ 
in any case by increasing lead time whenever it is possible , or especially 
" when it is essential . ♦ , . 

Ki^pw|ng:the schedule for each ^step , and the projected delivery date, 
. the Production Manager can assist Inventory Control in setting realistic 
low points (or re-order points) for stock in inventory that way ade- 
quate time is available for replenishment. /: ■ . 

. It is also true that wh6rt format , paper stock , and cover stock are pre- 
determilied, the printer will be in a position to have the/stc^ks on hand . 
/ Even though the selection ^jf stock is discus9ed in this dresentatidn . - 
follQwthg apprbval of the blueline , it is best to have this done consider- 
ably before thiis lime. In this way the printer will noyhave to lose time 
waiting for stock. • ' \ ' ^, ' - . * 



There is a final word of caution on mainteining realistic schedules. 
If the Production Manager is for any reason delinquent in delivering 
materitf to the Whter to m^eetm ^ 
fortable alternatives are open. The first alternative is to wait; In the 
home study field, this is often uhacceptable; it Is vital to keep stu- 
dents supplied with work. Then coi^es the second aiternatfv^^ authdr- 
ize the printer to use overtime to make the deliveries on time . Who pays 
the additional cost of overtime? The customer, of course. Naturally, , 
this should be av^ded. . 



CONCLUSION 



Although p»<¥d\iction sounds a bit formidable , Jt really Is not , *rhie 
pi^ocess is logical. Good f^lanhing* I^us coinmuijicatiqn betwtsen the 
Production Manager , ■ the^ Editorial Department , the Inventory Gpntrol 
Section; and the Printer, are the Vnatn factor^ in making a success of 
Course Production* The appendixes on the fMlowing pages illustrate 
some of th^ important terms and prinoiples^ we have discussed , , 
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APPENDIX A 



i^roofreadj:rs? marks 



4^pr^0r (L dtle) dde or dc- 

Jete^Uke out orex|)unge 
3) i^lteW a letter and close up 
; print as a>ligaiuie; thus, iTe 
<ie,, priiite)ialso^ dose tip , 
V or w less space 

0 dose up entirely; no space 
; * 2> tinn a reversed letter 

.A or > caret; ipsert at Ulus point 
the marginal addition 
^ tf *^# space or more space ^ 
sp^ceevenly— usedinthemar^n 
L ^ or t cw?y farther to tiie left 
^ or Tor 3 canyfarAertotherigiit 
T*. elevate a letter or word 

sink or d^pre^ a letter or word 
; O em quad space; or indent one em 
Tt»Htjk^''|-^ 't>r^ffl one-em dash 

1 j straighten ends of lit^ ]j 

^ or or \\ stndghtenacrooked 

line^orhnes 
1 ^r ^ push down a space which 
. prints.as a mark i , 

X or *f or ^ broken or imperfect 
seqlr " 



type— useqln the n^argin 
S make a new paraj^aph / 



i 



O (a Ting4fawn a^und^n abbrevia- 
tion, figure, etc*^ spell out— used in 
the text . , 

0 spell out-Mised in th$ margin 

© period 
^ otj/ comma ^ 
:/ or (T^ colon ^ * 

;/ semicolon 

it apostrophe or single dosing 
quotation mark 

V double ctosing^uotation 
mark ' ^ . 

•^^x, inverted comma or single 
opening quotation mark 

^ double opcnmg quotation 
miurk 

»/ or •/ hyphen . * ^ 

1/1 brackets ^ ^ : 
(/) parenthcfscs ' . 

wf wrong font--used when a charac- 
ter is of a wrong nize or style 

iial put in italic^type— used in the 
margin with under text matter 

row put in roman type— used in th? 

margin with ^ under text 

matter 



^bf put in boldfaw typ(A$ed iti the 
mar^n with imder text 

matter , ^ 



j I I .tr^spose 

tr transpose-^uied in the mars^nV^ \ 

k low&rcase—used in 0w m^igtii 
^ with a slanting line drawn throu^ 
, the lett^ in the, text 

.~ or sc or sfn c^^f put in small ^ 
capi^s---the double lines drawn 
imder the letters or word 

^ or caps put in capita!s~1lle triple . 
lines drawn under the letters or 
.word . " 

Id 'Insert a lead betweqmline^ 

jhrif restore words crossed out~ 
ttsua% \mtten in the margin (with 
' dots iiod^r the words to be kept) ^ 

V let as a superscript; thus, 4 (i* e^» 
print 3 )-rtis6^ in the margin 

A set « a subscript; thn^ ^ (i e., 
print 3 >-~used in tfie margui 

t, Jstfiis correct as set?T^ti$ed in the 
inargigr^ 
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> APPENDIX A (Continued) ^ 

IPROOFS OF UNCOLN^S GETTtSBURp ADDRESS WITH CORREariONS 

' MARKED (rhhm) Al^p MADE (below) ' ^ , ^> 

^ Fourjcore an^(£)ye^,i^ agd-|Dur littWr^ brought^f^rtti. 
oi^his cot^irient a new nfiUon, TO^ ^ 
d/dieatcd to the propasklbp/ that all iqien are cref( ted equal, ur./^^ 
Now Ave/rc engaged in a'*gi ^ 0ivil V ^ar^testi W whethe^ iS. C. ffn/ \ 
l&t/that nation, or any aiation ^01^^ t)X^. 
xa n long crtd ure.r;^ . ' ^ , ^ 

^^^ (^ ^ * MVe^re met ori a grcat^battl£field of that Avar] have t C/ O 1^7 - 
^fiot/ come to dedicate a portion of 4Ws-field^as a final mting/ vfyf ^ - 
^^m^/^ place |t>r those who here havfe glvon uth|ir lives jJthat l.4Ih^ tkatf 1 
©Jl7 nation umightLJive/^^ po^^ / ,Y 

/ ^ ^' we s^iOuld douthis. Butjn a larger sense/ ««H§x<^^0^^^ "~ /O 

* dedicate---we cannot conse</ate--^tP^^ ^/Cx* 1 

* " . » \^ ' ground* The brave men,;Jiving and dead> Who strugjgled * * 

* ^ ^ i5l ^/^/ y^ ^^^ have* ivftv^ consecrated it^far above our;^power to 4e- tu>o%-/ ^w/i£. 

\ «^/<j{«ttac2^ 4fd^^or'^b^. The world w/lf h'ttle note, norlong remember^ cc^/, ' 

. \ ^ ^ What we say Here, but it can never for^get i¥hat i¥e did JtfuLu/A^rft 

^ , . .^^.^j^J^ ^ 'l^^^^^A It Hving, rather, to^e dedicated h?xe J ^ - 

. ^' (o uP-AU -6 . C; to the^^g^at ^fa^k remaining befc^us^— thatirom tliese Th,^ ^ 

^ , T/^ ' C honojj^ed- dead, we take iQijreased devotion ti^that caus * 

^ ; - '"^^ . ^ . for whichfih'ey gave the lastfoHjmeasure of devotion—^that uJj 

* h/t/tl^^ ^i^C$t. j^Mnf, we now highjig re/(olve that these dead shall not have di/d ur.^ 
^ ' >y in vain^ — that this.nation^under God^ shall have a^new 
:i . -^^-/tAc^sy h^h of freedom— and^0overnment o|the.,people, by the 

^ / " * , X ^ peo^e^ ior the people, ^hall mv e r perish from the earth* riot / t/^ 

• ' x> ' , - f ^'Fourscore and seven years j^o our fathers brought ^ 

, * / ^ forth on this^ continent a new nation, conceived in libcrl^^^^,^ 
^ ^ v and dedicated to the proposition that all men are qrcated 

^ ' ^ equal. Now we are enga^ in a great civil war^ testing 
* % * ; whether that nation, or any nation so conceived, and stf 

dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great bat tie- 
,!\* \ ^ o ; field of that war. We have come to dedicate abortion of 

- . that field, as a final ^resting place for those who herej;ave 
- ^ " * V their lives that that nation might, live. It iS^ altogether * ^ ^ 

• '\ . * fitting and proper that we should do this. But, mja* larger 

* * V* . sense, ave* cannot ^dedicate— we cannot consecrate-— we* 

• .cannot hallow— this ground*^ The brave men, living and 

*dead, wha struggled here^ have consecrated it, far above 
" \ our poor power to add o# detract* The world will little 

. : . . . . : note, not long iernembet, * what^^w lient, but it. can. _ : 

^ never forget what they did here.- It i$ for us the living, 

rather, to be dedicated" here to the unfinished work which . 
^ ^ • ' they who fought here havev^tnus^far so nobly advanced* 

» e It is gather for US to be here dedicated to the great task 

• , retnajning before us,~that from these honored dead we 

take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave J 
the last full measure of devotion^ — that wa here higWy re- ' 
* solve that these dead shall not have died in vairf—that; 
204 this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 

* ^ V ^ dom— and that govirhment of the people, by the people, ^ 

' ^ ^ ' for the people, shall not perish frorn the eartV* ! 

eric ' * ^ <ie , * V : 
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GLOSSARY OP TERMS) 



blueline * 
cover stocks. 

flats ■ 

font * 

f orn\at . j 

galley .'proo^ 

grrfpbics 

, -4 ' I' . 

haird cover 

-layout 
legends 



the cover a^nd fast^jnings of a book 

f photogr^phiq print of a printed text,^ usual ly 
..produced with* dark blue ink on light blue stock 



manuscript ims) 

page proof 

paging, 
pagination 
paper stock » 
perf-ect binding 

paddle stitching 

self -cover 

signature 

Smy tlie stXtcliing 

fpecs \ ' ' 
stapling ^ " . . 

V 

type style 



a paper cover, of a book, usually ot heavlfer 'Stoclc than 
//j that used -'f or the r page's. May alio refer tj5 har<3l it^cks. 

\ "the fraines or devices which hold the negatives fpr 
offset printing, When printed, and folded*, a signature 
i-s produced* • - i . ' V'. 

. an asspytmeht of type all of .one size and. style • 

makepp'bf a book, as to shape, ^size and appearance 

. a proof f:rom type on a galleV bef or-e* it i^ made into • 
■. " pages ' ■• ■• ; / ' ' 

"drawings w|iich _ represent an ob.j pet" in , two-dimensional 
■ forjfi^; also representations by 'k graph ; • , 

. the cover of a book made by u.si^g "a hard cardboard . 
stock .covered with, cloth, plasti'c or leather. 

arr'an^ement of matter to fee printed \ : . 

* • ' • . * ' 'J ^ \ ' , . • • * 

an . .ejg>lanat'ory list or /ithe. symbols oh a chart or 

illustration • ■ *" 

■ the' typed^ext of, a^ book or document 'as opposed to ' , ' 
a printed text.. " ' * ' 

a copy of. a boote showi>ng placement of all type', but 
no illustrations or figures ' , ' 

• . • ■ . ' ' ' « •' ' ■ ■ 

setting , the order of pages , 

.pagi.. ana »ar>cin^ seguLce of pages. - ■ . . ■ 

suppli&s of paper for printing * * \, ^ 

a process by which single pages are glued at the; • 
spine with .a cover stripped and glued over the pages 

a proce.ss' * of. binding a book by.»driving'^ .staples through 

■ the center of the spine "and clinching at the center 

a b^bok cover f03::ined from the same paper^ stock as is 
^ used for the, pages . ' . ' .* 

a group of pages which are printed .on one sheet, 
then folded . . * 



a pr oGess~l3y which'7bbok'"~sighai:ur e^ 4fr.e st±;tched'" 
together with the' binding and cover secured with glue . 

^specif icatibns ^ ■ ^ ' • . 

using small u-shaped wires -driven through "^pie pages 
of a book at the corner or aft the spine ^ 

face/ si 26^ and appearance of type * v 



Wfw6z^ c - StmpU scheduling otutrt'' 



DATES 





H&i)t«cd frcw 
Editorial 

\ ' 


MS checked 


MS. to^ 


Gftllty proof 
r«bd fm»printftr 


Prpo^rMd* , 
. iSditor 




f ro« pri^t« 


P9,gm proofs . appr ^ 
r«t* to printoir 


^ Bluelint ; 

from ^rintr' 


' ta printr ' 


Del, Date 
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~If-ar-i«cond -or^t^equwit' "proof-l«^^#quir*dv--datM-imMt-b#, ad justed^ herf?^^-ttndHfor--l>«ian9#^^<^^^ 

floTBi EVXHt PWb\)(?non HAHAGSI^ Wbrk out a day aelvi^ula vhich exactly auita hla ra<^r«Minfji^ tiaa 
^ lapsaa# and j^rintar c^pabflHiM * " * * 
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to Article 



T^e task of designing an effective, course package is often &^erlooked 
until It is almost time to enroll students . Early on in course develdp- 
' *ment, the <ievel0per must begin planning a course package which'p^^^ 
tects materials in transit, creates a good first impression, and facmtates 
9tudy progress . . . 

" <j " ' • . ' ■ ■..*■•' . •• ■ • , 

Dr.Xfasenbrock set^ forth the princtples of creative package desigh 
in this article, and states: ."To the student, the course pmkage re- 
presents the faculty , staff, and the physical plant of the school, » 
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Creative Course 
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V, . David Dasenbrock 




CREATIVE COURSE PACIU^QING ' 

Home study is a unique educational delivery system in which the stu- 
dent never sets foot Insid^' the school in which he is enrolled / The stu- 
dent's only perception of -the &6hool Is what is conveyed through the. 
materiAl sent and the serpces that are rendered ; 

.« • / . ■ ' . ' - , ♦ . ■ • 

Prior to enrollment , the prospective student builds a mental Image of v 
the school froim the promotional materials received . Upon enrollment, 
the prospect becomes a student and the first set of educational materials, 
is sent from the school or left by a sales representative . This is the 
first meeting between the student and the school's educational materials , 
snd it had better be a good one! How these mater jals are packaged may 
effect the ultimate profitability — indeed surv|val — of the school.- 



THE INITIAL PACKAGE 

The initial package is crucial. It is the student's first contact with the \ 
school, wid the package must convey to the student everything the 

- achool-repre8ent8-,---The-initial package-sh£mldjnQtJieJtlipjaght-^rfJui:^ 

package , but as the school itself ^ The student Idoitifies with this pack- 
age> not with the school hundreds of miles away . To the student, the 
package represents the faculty, staff, and physical plant oif» the school. 
It also represents what the student has purcjiased for his e<ducational « ^ 
dollar , and the. student deserves to receive a package which looks like 
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it wiis*a worthwhile' investment. Let's look at what ia initial home 
I study package of materials should consist of , beginning with the outer 
"shipper," * . , 

All initial packages , except those? left by sales representatives , should 
have an outer shipping carton. The purpose of the outer shipper is to 
protect tl?e materia} insHie . ^It should be made of heavy cardboard , an4' 
be Bi\xle jto.jwlthstand the well-documented abuses of the postal Service or 
the United Parcel Service . Remember » the student has Just enrolled and 
sent in a down payment to the school, and this is the first shipment of 
educational '3nater|als he receives. . Therfs is nothing more discouraging 
to new stude:nts than an initial package which is battered / beaten , or \ 
torn open with some of the material missing, . . 

The outer shipper should clearly identify who the package is. from. 
There shojild be no question in the student's .mind that the package has . 
come from his school . It should also contain a message , such as;"Hepe 
are your study materials" to let the student know what Is in the package. 
'This can be done by printing directly on the outer shipper«itself , or 
printing on the mailing label . It is often a very good idea to test Mail 
your initial package before it ever gets -sent to the first student . Pick 
some employee who has a relative some distance away from the school and 
mail the package to them , with special ins|ructjon8 to mail the package 
back to you without opening it . After such a round trip, you should 
have a good idea as to how tlie shipper wai stand up and in what condi- 
tion the package will be received by the student. The, shipper should 
also Contain instructions on how to open it without damaging tlie ma- 
terials inside . \ 

The instructional material should not be loosely packed within the 
shipper . Reratpmber, this is the student's first impression of thf school 
of his choice. Loosely packed, disorganized material may convey 
a disorganized school. It is of utmost importance that the student does 
^not question his enrollment. This package must reinforce the student's 
decision to enroll. It must provide from the very first a positive emo- 
tional experience for the student." . 



THE STARTER KIT 



Ideially , the outer shipper should only be a sleeve unit for protection 
of the inner package.' The inner package or starter kit should contain 
everything the student needs to begin studying. 




Wl^dn the st\ident renfeye* the starter kit from the shipper , it.shcmld 
W desired so that it inv^t^s^^he' student to open it.' The starter kit could 
D^in a briefcase,. toolbox^ or j^^in^ a well-desired cardboard box . 
" The graphics should be desfgaeid with the philosophy of the 8ch6ol in 
mind . Perhaps a picture of t'lW schpol , excerpts of the training kits , or 
a giant lof^c^^uld be printed o^the box » Although the cost of the box 
may be nominal , it should look e*| 



- Upon opening the box, the student sh<|uld be impressed by what he 
sees. The package should look like it'§ worth ten times its actual cost. 
Remember, the package is not Just a bun^lvof books, lessons, or study 
materi&ls; it is the student^ s school! The mal^erials within the package 
should "flow" from the package in an orderly fashion . 



The first thing the student should see When thej package is opened is. 
some type of welcome letter from the sohool , This %«lcome should be 
from the President, Director of Education, or the student* s Instructor. 
It should be a personal welcome, addressing the *a|t\?d^flt I^Y nam^ if 
possible, and indicating the course of study selected . Although a gen- 
ereX welcome letter which could apply ito^everal courses' !et|Bin be u^ed , 
they tend to be impersonal . Remember , you are creatt^tog aj^imjage , A 
picture of the person writing the letter allows the student to'^^^entlfy 
with tine person. The student then "knows" the President or J^&ctor of 
• Education . The student can then recognize the individufd shoui^hey 
ever meet in person,* just as the student can recognize a classrod% In- 
structor. ^ 



Often a school may send out a welcome letter from the President by ^ 
first class mail separately . This is a good idea, especially if the 
first set of study materials is not sent out immediately , or does not go - 
by the most expeditious means . If a welcome letter is sent separately , 
another welcome from some member of the schobr staff should^ in the 
starter kit. F 



. The kit< should also contain the student's handbook or instructions on' 
"How to Get Started." It is essential from the student^s standpoint and 
,from the schooPs, tjiat the student get started and submit the first les- 



son as soon ,|liB possible.. ,The student handbook should outline in very 
con<|ise language , tips on*how to study , and what to do first . The hand-^ 
book can also Wntain i^dditional information such as how to get technical 
assistance, m^e sttidy materials, or change of address forms, How- 
'ever, the "How to Get Started" section is the most important , 
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^it / Such liardware or equipment need not be expensive , but should 
have the potential foai arousing the curiosity of the studeht. 

" * ' ' " * . ^ ' -' ■ ' 

At the National Jladio Institute, our starter package is called the*NRI 

Achievement Kit . The box is made of white liner board with la^e McGraw- 
Hill and NRI logos on the cover , ajwell as a 4-colorjphotograpJ^ of the - 
schooji. fhe outer shipper is madie of heavy cardborad and usecl to . 
protect the Achievement Kit . We use the same Achievement Kit box for 
all coursfts , to keep the co;st of separate packages down . However, 
the insjde of each Achievement Kit is different , depending upon the 
student's couase of study . The Achievement Kit shown is from our 
. Appliiuice Servicing Course . Let's look at the basic pieces . Upon ^ 
opening the lid of the Achievement Kit, the decision of the studerft to 
enroU is immediately reinforced by reading "You've chosen the right 
school", which is now printed on the inside top cover in pliice of the- - 
members of the staff . This seven paragraph statement reaffirms NRl's 
commitment to the student. The "Meet some me,mbers of your NRI staff" 
is an insert whi^A is laid on top of the miateri^ils in each Achieveipent 
Kit. This insert is different for each NRI course. Although the game 
staff members may be pictured* the brief descriptibrf about them is 
tailSre^ to the particular course of study . Removing the staff photo- 
graph from the cover of the Achievement Kit has allowed Us to person- 
ralize the staff for each course , as well as achieve a more economical 
package by having a uhiform Achievement Kit for all courses . 

. The NRI portfolio is Just under the pictures of the NRI staff . Inside 
the portfolio is~the Student's identlflcfttipn card* a welcome letter trom 
the President of the school , envelopes for the return of examinations / 
back to the school , a consultation form for requesting technical assis- / 
tance, and change of address notices,. Just under the portfolio are the/ 
student's first set of lessons.. A bookmark is used to identify Lesson 1< 
which is packed on top. The lessons are 8i x U inchesy The'portfoUo 
is approximately 8^ x.l4 inches . To prevent the lessons from shifting 
from side to side beneath the portfolio, two plastic molds are inserted, 
one on each side of this lessons. The molds are specifiioally designed, 
to hold two pencils , a pen , and a small plastic container with a postage 
^-stamp for the firat ipgaon . The entire Ac hievemen t Kit, lessons, pop- 
folio , envelopes , pen , pencils , and identification! card are color coordi- 
nated. , ■ . ' ■ V , ., { 

Remember, In the starter kit you should be building an image of the 
.school. Regardlessof the material provided, the student must feel 
that he or she is getting their money 's'wprth. The stwfter kit reassi^res 



the student that it was a wise choice to enroll , and that the course wUl 
l?e ^xqiting and meMilngful , The colors arid graphics chosen for the 
package, the lesson materials, and anything else provided should, be 
coordinated to convey to the student a tetany ynllied. educational pack- ' 
age . The starter kit itself may be designed so that it'cstn be used to 
store the educational materials %hen not in ube. The more value the 
student receives in thef starter kit , the more likely the student is to be 
satisfied with the instruction^ package and submit the first lesson } 1^ 

SUBSEQUENT PACKAGES / / 

'S^^sequem-packa]^^ as critical as the initial packag^. How- . 

'ever , if does not mean that the materials can Just be thrown in a box . 
Again ,, the shipping container must be sturdy enough to withstand the 
punishment it will receive while traveling to the student . The materials 
can be packed directly in the shipping carton , without the use of ah 
inner box. By the time the second set of study materials has arrived , 
the student has already formed an impression of the school and sub- ' 

sequent packages Can do little to alter this initial impression. 

■ * , » . ' f'. ... . ■ ' ' ' \ 

OTHER TIPS • ' I • . \ 

' - ~ ■ . - • ^ " - •»**"' V * - V 

Gare must be taken to make sjure that the. materials^re not free to ' 
move around inside the shipper|^ Such movement coujd* damage the 
contents as w^l as the box itselt. Tfiere-are severe ways to make 
sure tfie contents do not shift inside a shipping carton. The first is 
to have each shipping carton specifically designed for its contents. 
When done this way . the contents will fit snugly in the carton , and 
will not shift within the carton when handled. Of coursed, a stfflidard 
carton is more economical . ^f a standard carton is used , additional 
packing material should be used in the carton to prevent the cont^ts 
from shifting. An alternate method would be to use a piece of card- 
board the size of the shipper, ,and then shrink wrap or skin the materials 
to the cardboard to hold them in place. 

If envelopes are used to ship materials to the student , make^ure the 
envelopes are constructed of a heavier grade of paper, to prevent them 
from tearing during shipment. Stiuidard paper w^eights, such as 50 or 
60 pound paper should not be used for shipping materials to the sttident. 
These envelopes are likely to tear open i especially if the contents are " 
heavy. Standard size shipping envelopes constructed of heavier paper 



are readily available . Envelopes which haye padding or a Jining are 
also easy to obtain. One type of shipper envelope to avoid is the rag ' 
cont^t ^'jiffy bag." Upon opening, \t usually^ explodes its fibrous matter 
and destroys any possible positive image, 'Best bet is to stick with, bub- 
ble pack jiffy bags . ' Sueh envelopes are preferable for sending materials 
tb the student to prevent dam.age. Again ; t^ mailing each papkage,>s 
an idfe^ way to determine how it will travel Tn?m<|je school to the st^- / 
dent. - 

\ • ' ' ' ' ' > 

KI T OR HARDWARE SHIPMENTS 

Training kits4nd hardware are perhaps the most difficult items to 
package becaule the contents usually vary from one shipm,ent to another. 
Also, hardware items are heavier than lessons and require a package of 
gfreater strength . ' - > 

. . Again, the most important thing is to keep the contents in the carton 
from shifting during shipment. Often , small components ^such as elec- 
tronic parts can easily be damaged if they are allowed to bounce . 
around and bump against each other during shipmenf: To prevent dam- 
age, components should be packed in such a manner that they c^ainot 
move within the package. Perhaps the best way to do this is tp skm 
down" the parts on apiece of cardboard. If done with a little 'bit of 
thought and ingenuity, an appealing visual display-^can be created wtach 
will not shift in shipment and will leave a very good impression on who- 
ever opens the paekage . The use of styrofpam or other types of packing 
material can also be used to fill the void space in the container . 

The cost of increased packing material may only be a few cents ;, but 
. the cost of replacing damaged p^arts or components may be many dollars. 
Not only is there the cost of correspondence with the student when the 
damaged sllipment arrives , but there is also .the potential for a dissatis- 
fied student and perhaps even a cancellation . 

THE BOTTOM LINE . ' •< 

The future survival of any home st\idy school rests with the school's 
ability to satisfy its student body. No greater satisfaction comes to a 
student than the achievement of satisfactory grades and the shipment 
of new materials in satisfactory condition, A sclK)ors integrity can be 
>alled into question by the student when materials start arrl vmg late , 



haphazardly , or in poor physical cdndition . . Frankly , there is no ' 
excu 3e«>for poor packaging of courses today ^ The expense of design- 
ing and usin§f first rate pBckages is not prohibitive for any school, 
Thereis even less excuse for unimaginative , diemotivating. packages, C 
si^ce there is a readily available source of. hundreds of creative pack- 
. aging idea» around . Mo^t of them are availab^l at nominal expense. . 
f^|ach package Sent to a student should be considered as 'an Integral 
pari of a total educational pro^ain . • > . ' 
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Introduction ^to Article 




Course developers and Directors of Education new to Metr jobs us- 
ually come to a quic^ appreciation of one of me facts of "Home sUidy 
life": not every student who enrolls in a course will flnis\i it. Know 
Jng how to calculate the accepted course completion statistics is an 
important skill. * \ . 

Mr. Whittingtori describes the various definitions, provides com- 
pletion rate examples , and even gives the reader a quiz, Vkder-\ 
standing how to calculate completion rates is one of the first steps 
m coping with the age-old question of how to encturage students to 
complete their courses of study . These complemn rate for*mulas are 
required lo be used in NHSC Accrediting Commission evaluation 
reviews of inmtutions seeking accredimion . Every home study 
school will want to maintain quarterly or even monthly ^'- course 
completion data. . ' !" 
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» Course developers need to understand Jhe proper methods of working 
- formulas for calculatinjgf compietion rates for home study courses ^ Know^; 

injf h<^w to ^o a completidn rate "analysis is but another skill course de- 
. velof^^rs must have at their- disposal i for it aids in course design. ^ ' 

* JYpu may be wondering why we would be concerned with compliition 
irates in; a handbook primarily devoted>to ^olirse d0v,elo^i»ent.' Let^s; v . " 
start by asking the question , why are we developing a new «)urset 
Obviously your school has performed a marjceting sfudy. tp determine a 
need for the course . As Director of Education , , the chore 9f resj^arch 
and developing the course i? placed in your hands * You jilso' know 
that your departmeni can add to the profitability of .your school if the 
cqurse is successful. By what better met jiod caa we cletermto^ 
course is successful than by measuring student progress within the 
course? Proper calculation of completion ratj9s is the key nie^|>^ for 
...measuring. It should be done for each. course at least twice each year 
to determine^ y^arious trends , ' > . * " 



";^f "y our JschooTlfs 1accr edit 

the .accrediting standards mandate calculation of student progress . The 
Accrediting Commission will ask the school to present data fropi an - 
adequate statistical study of students* records which wlllisiiow thf ies-:. , 
son , fhe number complethif through several specific polnt84n the 
course , the exact number of assignments completed » and the percent 
of students completing the course. A ctopy'of the Accrediting Commission^ 
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Bocuniietit 4,1 J entitled, "Instructions for Studies af Student 'Progress" 
is enclosed as Exhibit B for.your reference. 

What makes a:student discontinue his studies r It is an age-old ques- 
tion, but one that a Director of Iducatldn must address every d^, I , r ) 
liave found that the highest number of stuVient responses to. this question 
involve personal reasons . Jhe second tnCRt frequent response involves 
fin^n<4al ^^8on& and thirdV "they donlt hav^ 

I have drawn . my own conclusions tl^ough reseiirch and persistence, 
as to the exact reasons students drop out of educational courses. Act*- 
,*ually'', there are three major causes studentjB dr9p out: poor e,duca- 
tional materials, poor servicing, or poor student -oommuiications 
> ■ ■ " ■ ■■ . . 

If a school Can keep a student as mortlyated through the course as he 
or she. was when they registered with your school,; you can increase . 
your completion ratfes tremendously* By keeping a close watch on com- 
pletion rates and student progress through the course , trdnds can be 
detected and. dealt with. 1¥e have 40 lessons in our truck driver course. ' 
-Beginning with lesson 25, our home study cpu*se covews and Federal 
Bureau of Mjp tor Carrier Safe^ Eegulations. There are seven contin- . ; 
uous. lessons deaMng with rigorous regulations . Through student pro- 
gress studies 1 was able to detect a high percent of drop cutis stunting ' 
with lesfton'number 25. In our revisions, I am iredesignlng the course 
so.^at the, regulations are taught in a more desirable language and are . 
more evenly spaced, throughout the course instead of all seven lessons 
togetherV • . '>■ . ,; 

This is the only one ^example I can share with, you concerning the 
necessity of^dequate connpletion studies. 1 could cite many mor^ that 
would have remained unnoticed without the results of the studies : I > 
Stop and think: have you reCs|^tiy discontinued doing business with 
a vendor you have been purchas^ from dn a reg^jlar basist^ 'Why did 
you discontinue? ■ For personal reasons? 1 doubt it. It firobably had 
something to do with the product or the servicing, or perhaps poor oqin^ 
munications . I Jiave a good friend who has boycotted a major retail 
store for over ten years . He purchased a lawn and garden tractor for . 
$750.00. S hortly after he purchased the •m achine, he cabled t he se rvice 
departmenrtp perf cwriTsome . work tlwrt came~'under^ 
service manager told him the warrant)^ would not cover t^er^airs, 
which was not true . My friend became 8oj^)g6red that heretulped thh . 
machine and never returned to the store. To tMs daiy , he tells |biis story 
to everybody he meetfe in hopes that they will refrain from* buying at 
..... ■ • «' 
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that stor^.. The company tried on severaU occasions to right thei wrong 
^hat had been done^ but'to no avail . It was too late . Perhaps a large 
naiiohal retail store can afford"' to loose cu stomer s . In mofrt cases we 
can't. Remember, our student '^customers"' usually buy firom usl^e 
time, ' . *• • • -y ' 



DEFINITIONS . - * 

Let's begin our |^earning process by understanding the deftnitions of 
some terms we will be using in making our discussion of completion . 
studies-. ' ■ ' ■ "t ■ ' 

Completion Bate; The ratio of jassigriments. completed to the totjd number 
of assignments contracted lor in a sample of enrolled students- (note: not 
the same as graduation rate) . To further interpret thi^s definition ^ if 
there were 40 lesSOns in your course, a student completed* 20 lessons 
and no more , the student completed 50^ of the course, if the shident 
completed all 40 lessons ,, but did not meet the schoors grading standai^ds 
in lesson § , 10 , and 15, the student completed 100% of the' course but did 
not graduate, ' ^ ' . • 

Enrblled Student : A person who has made the reqi^ired tvM^tion payment , 
has been accepted by the school and has been sent his fliist insti^ctional 
materials . Bnrolled stuidents are those who have not elected to cancel by 
, means of cooling-off rules or by failing to reaffii*m their enrollment (if 
required). • 

It is imp(prtant for. you to know that completion rates should be calcu- 
lated using enrolled students only. If ah application is rejected by 
your school for not meeting the entrance requirements or if the student, 
elects to \ise cooling-off privileges , he is not an enrolled student and . 
does not belong in your completion statistics . ' ^ 

Graduation Rate: The percentage of enrolled students in a sample of 
the schools course (or courses) who have satisfactorily completed all 
of the prescribed requirements of a given .course . . 

Non-Start Rate; The percentage of enrolled students in a sample of a 
school's cdurse (or courses) who did ^not submit any required exam- 
ination or lessbn>ssign . « 
. Students wiro after becomingJbnvolled do not submit any of the required 
examinations or lesson asaii^ments ... 
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The Accrediting Commission has determined that the non*-8tart stu- " . 
dent is considered an enrolled student and is a "reveijue generating" 
student » and that nonrstarts who hiave not cancelled via cooling-off 
provisions must be included in determining completion and graduation . 
rates. • " 

SAMPLES; iSlZE AND S ELECTION ' 

• In our defini^ons , have referred to "sample of students" •several 
» times. Since some schools coilld have thousands of students enrolled in - 
^ given course , it is necessary wl^en calculatihg completion rates that , 
affair and Just method of sampling be done» The "pick and choose" method 
will not accurately reveal the cpmpl^tion rate information you are loo?cing 
for,. Remember, to cheat on these calculations is only hurting you and 
i your, school. Faulty sampling leads to skewed d^ta and, inevitably, to 
. faulty decision making . ! ' 

While there are several complex statistical formulas for determining 
sample sizes,, there are no hard and fast rules on precisely how Ifor^e 
the size of the sample must be in order to attain valid results . Ag^ 
acceptable ^sample size wpuld be large enough to give statisticarconfidence 
in the analysis . . • , \. 

' , The key to»effective sawllAg is the "randomness" of tW .^an^ple; in 
a random sample of a stui^nt body , each enrblled student's name must 
have had an equal chance of being selected for the sample. The selection 
of names must be guided purely , by chance;" For example., selc^cting . 
every 10th name ou^ of ia phonebook would be a random sample of all^ . 
names in that piairticular phone book . ^ 

To conduct a completion rate study for « home study school, ho fix^ . 
size of sample is suggested . . Medium and larger <schools may want to . 
use 500 or more names while smaller schools use a'smaller sample or 
even use all Btudents enrolled during an appropriate time period . 

Care should be taken not to let the sample become selective. In an al- 
pliaTi>eti:<^l~pr~nCf^^ 
need tb take every iCifth, tenth , or fortieth name.falling in. the required' . 
enrollment period . Small samples from 100 to 500 names are accept*^ 

' able; l>3^cvlded they are €bfawn on a truly random, basis , 



TIME FRAMES FOR SAMPLES 



In computing completion and graduation^rfites, the sample should in*~ 
elude only students who enrolled long enough ago to have had a reason- 
4bH chance of completing the cotarse. It the course has changed little 
recently ) include only students who have been enrolled for the entire 
period normally allowed to Wnish the course* If significant changes 
i^haye been made » one can select a period of enrollment sufficiently far 
't>ack t^-em\>race at least 80% of those who have a chance to finish (i.e. 
if R0% ^8:^^iy finish within 18 months , one can select from those who en- 
IpUed on or before a period commeiicing 18 months a^fo) . Non-start 
rates, of course » can be c(p[iputed sooner* since. ai^ter) an initial period 
most .of-the nonrstfirts will havf been i^ ' . • ; 

COMPLETION FORMULAS -\ ' ^ * 

Now let's look at the formulas use^ toJcompute the vario^^^ You 
ii\ay need your pociket calculator to' keep up with us from^Jjiere on! . ^ 

■,-l." Non-Start Rate! -.'¥ ^' " ' r 

*** ^ . ^ ' • 

' • . * ^ » \ * * » , 

^ Enrolled istudents who never si^^mitted the fto'St lesson di- 

\ vided by total of enrolled students in the sample ; . ; 



EXAMPLE: 



• ' ' . ' ^ . . . ■ .'^•iY 

In a sample of 102 total students, 12 n^ever submitted lesson 1 for'' 
grading . Of thesje"i2, two had elected not to reaffirm under- the 
G .1 ; BilJ Ten Day Affirmation Provisions. The non-start ra|e is 
therefore: " " v ♦ 

10 (enrolled -studentis) - 10% -non- start rate - 
100 (total) 7 V ' 

' • -^i' t^ompletion Rate . . • • . ; \ ^ 

— L_ — -Total of lessonpcocaminationaactually^submitted^ 

by total of lesson examinations which wovtld have been 
" #ubm^tted if all Of the enroUecl students, (including 

* "countable" non-atarl:s) in tbfe sample did 100% of th^lr 

w^fi^k.- 
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Or if » for example, we note a trend in which lesson completion rates 
appear to be falling » we can, take several correctidn steps: pinpoint 
difficult lessonf or exams and revise themj survey stiWents to ascertain 
any idifficulties t.hey have; review our ipnarketing: efforts to determine if 
the course is delivering what we have promised , etc ♦ 

' Remember the three elements which cause students to 4rop out: poor 
course materiAs , poor Servicing, and poor.pompiunicatlons. Give your 
course a chance to succeed! Have your entire Instructional staff com- 
municate on a regular basis and on thct^^^^eWel with your student body 
We must rjBsell our studjents every day. ^So^Siill^educational directors 
beUeve that the "pthei; guy*» does the selling. In mlost cases, it's your^ 
product be is selling . Who should know more about that product than 
the people who developed it? Students must constantly be reassured that 
the decision to enroll in^your school was |he best decision they have 
-evermade^' . ■ • ' 
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\ - INSTRUCnbNS FOR STUDIES OF STUDENT PROGRESS . . 

Item 27 In the Guide to Self- Evaluation can be restated as iollows- 

In answer to item 27, the school shpuld present data from. ah adequate staiistical study 
or sampling of student records which shows: . 

a. the number of enrollments in the sample \ 
t il^e percent completing the first assignment 

~ * c. the number cpmpleting through several 4>ecific points in the course . ' • . 

d: ' the averajge number of assignments completed ; ^ 
t e, the pearcent of students completing the Course ' . »» . • 

Do this for each of your major courses . * • . 

In rigard to d above, in order to plot the graph called for on page iwe suggest calcu- , 
. lating how many finish, successfully each successive tenth part of the course, e. g. how 
. many sent in the first 10% of the total examinations in the coiirse, .20%, 30%, etc. 

Othftr breaks may be moye convenient in your course. Data should enable you to ptot 

a graph somewhat similar: to the one shown later in this document. 

Suggested Method of Deriving Datt by Use of Sampling . ■ . 

Size and selection of sampler No fixed «l?e of sample Is suggested. Medium and larger 
schools miay want to use 1, 000 or more while smaller schools may have to drop to small* 
er samples or even to a complete count.. Carejshould b^ taken not to let the sample be- 
come selective. In an alphabetical, or numerical list^ to arrive at the desired sample one 
mi^t need to take every fifth, tenA, "or fortieth name failing in thelrequlred enrollment 
period. Small samples of 500 or even fewer may be acceptable provide(| tiiey were drawn 

on a truly random basis and the percent of error recognized. t 

.• , . . _ _ ■ ... , , 

One should include only students who enrolled long enough ago to have had a roisonable 
chance of completing die course. If the course hsa changed little recently, include only 
students who have been enrolled for the entire period normally allowed to finish the 
course. . If material changes have been made, one can select a period of enrojlment 
sufficiently far back to en^race at least 80% of those whb are going to finish <i. e... If 
80% usually finish within 18 months, one can select from those who enrolled durina a 
period prior told monthj ago). 



Tallying a nd Calculation: After the sample has been drawn, one needs to tally how many 
assignments have been f inished (usually how many examinations have been sent In) and 
have received passing grades'. The tally for a sample of l/oOO students in a ten -assign- 
roent course might look like this: ^ 



Mumbet of Students Total Number 





Jr 




, Progressing 
this far 




of Exams 
sent in 




Non-sum 




80 




0 




. Ctedii for 


1 Exam 


» ' lift 




130 




.(but not 2) ■ 


2 Exams 
3, Exams 
4^ Exams 
5 Exams 
.6 Exams 


. 103 

•. ^ ■ ^ ^ - 84 . ' , 
. • ' * • 65 
38 




220 ■■. 
309 
336 : 
• 325 
228^ . 
112 
104 
126.. 

, 3; 470 . 
- 5,360 






7 Exams 

8 Exams 


16 

.13. 








9. Exams 
10 Exams 


14 

' 347 .-:, • 
. 1,000. 





I In the sample 92.0% of the stydents (all but 80 of the 1, 000) completed the first assign- 
ment. ■ ' • ■ .-• .■\ 

' If ali enrolled students in the sample had done 100% of their wttk, 10, 000 examiaations 
would have been sent in/^lnstead, 5, 360 were jreceived. The typical or average enr 
roUee w&nt 53. 6% of the -v5^y through the course. Tliis is the completion rate .of the 
^ jifcrse. (This' definition was promulgated by the National Home Study Council sj^e- 
v ^^feSarch and Educational Standards Committee and issued in the NHSp LETTER (# 
"^'mWiI 16, 1955.) This probably is tlj^ best-iingle index of student progress. It cao 
VA'%e;a basis of comparison within the s^Ojooy as ImprQvemcnts are made from time to 
^ lime. Many of the Injustices of interschobl comparison, however, are obvious. 

In the sample, 34. 7% of the students Completed the Course, (i. e, , They did all the v 
home studying required regardless of whether or not they took any "final examination . 
supervised examinatioii, entered upon terminal resident training, qualified for certi- 
ficates, or a diploma^ ""etc. This figure should reveal what percent of the students 
finished the'home study part of the course. If this figure includes resident study also, 
it should so specify. Where resident terminal training is offered, it is of interest to 
know what percent of the samf>le start and what percent of finish die resident portion 
• of the course,) • " 

. • ■ ■ , ■ • • • ■ . • " ■ 

• NOTE: The same base (a) is used for jh^ (c), (d),^ »nd (e). 

Ah eni-oiled student is one who has i^iade the required tuition down payment, 
has been accepted," and has been senfihls first instruction|l materials. . 



Similar studies should be. made and reported foVf^ch different major course, of field, 
e. g. , high school, chemical engineering, ^accounting, traffic management, factory 
mani^gement. . 
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For each tttjor course, ^re^pare m line |(^|^>h similar t<^ tht fol loving sirowlng 
student sctlvity. The graph belcw shows the student, progress of t|ie exsnple 
on tiM? opposite page.. *nie graph closely approximates the actual record of 
one accredited school » ^ ' ; 



Non-^s tarts 

8.0% 




80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 




Completion rate 53.6% 



Assignaehta not 
co«pletwi 



?(y^i|iu»te8 '34,7%...; 



• 10% * aO% 30%^40%', 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% /-^^^^Ic^" 
Ten exams in coHrse. Swrple of 1000 students; 



I nt e rpre t « t i on : 



8.0% non-starts . .. ' 

92.0% sent in first exam (starting r»te)(aiso finished 1/10 of course) 
79.0% finished 2/10 '^f . course * , • 

.68»0% finished 3/10 of course 

5717% finished 4/10 of cdutse . \ . ^ ' 

49.3% finished- 5/10 of course 

41^.8% finished 6/10 of course , . ' , . 

39.0% finished 7/10 of course ^ . 

37.4% finished 8/10 of course ^ ' 
36.1% finished 9/10 of course" — 
,.34,-.7% finished ent ire course^ ' _^ _ _ ^^^^ ^-^ 



Average p>cr£ent of assignments completed: 53.6% ^ 

It " _ ^ . • , ■ ■ ' * 

(This is the completion rate obtsincd from 4 tabulation of • exa«s sent 
in by all students in the .sample.) 



COMPLETION RATE QUIZ , ^ ' 

To test your understanding of completion rate calculations , youlnfy 
want to try your hand at this quiz . Answers to the quiz are at tJie 
end of this exhibit . You rqiay write you^ responses in the spaces " 

provided and. check them against the correct answt^s. 

• " • *■ ■ ■ ' ^ . 

A . Given: The following data apply to quiz items 1 through 3 
belowt 

Total EnroUees in ori^nal sample:. 1456 * * 
EnroUees cancelling via cooiing^off: 16 
Number of required lesson submissions in c^forse: 30 
Enrollees who never submitted a lesson: 144 
V Total number of lessons received for grading:* 23,760 
Number'of enrollees who sent in alKsubmissions: 576 
■ . . • ■ . " ■ . ' . > •' 

1, What is the non-start rate? 



2 , . What is the (lesson) completion rate? 



^ B . Given: The following data apply to quiz items 4 and 5 below: 
• ' . ' • - •■• • . . • ' . . /■• - 

. Enrollees for * i?80: 680 (January 1 - December 31) 
X 19W: 920 (January 1 - December 31) 

1982: 1.650 (January 1- December 31) 

\ The average time tor the typical enroUee to complete the entire 
course is 10 months, Today »8 date is October 17 , 1983. ' 

4, Which of the following time periods should you select to get 
0k ' a good current sample for a completion study? (circle best 

response) . . ^ 

A . January 1,1980 r :6ecember 31, 1980 
. B. July 1, 1981 - December 31, 1981 
C. January 1,1$82 - December 31, 1982 
Ds January I , 1982 - July \, 1983 

Which of the following would provide a reasonably accept- 
able sample size? 



5. 



A. SOenj^pUees ; 

B. 100 enroUees . 
C\ .500 enrOlleeS 

dV Either B or C above. y 

C. Given the following data for quiz items 6 thro 

Non-startrate = 12%. . 
completion rate = 60% 

Graduation rtfte = 35% ' \ 

Sample size (no cooiing-off cancellations): 700 . 
Required lesson submissions in course: 15' 

6 , In the survey above , how many non-start enroUees wpre 
there? ■ -.—^ ^ — 
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^30 



2U 



t 



4 



7 . . . Ill the survey above , how many lessons were received for 
grading? . • . > " ^' : ■ ■ . 



8; . How many students finished the course (graduates)? 



9. * If after the sample had been tak«n» an additional 1,050 les- 
sons had been received for gradingf, what would |he new . 
.completion rate be? . • ' ' ■ ■ ' ' V ■ ■ 



D . Given for item 10: 



Non-Starts = 315* * 

Total in Sample = 2,100 / 
Noa^Start Rate = 15%' 

10. If, after taking a sample, 63 of the non-starts submitted . 
lesson one for grading, what would the new noh-start rate 

be? • - - - " • ■ - . ^ . 
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E XHIBIT B contM> 

* . - ^ ^" 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ 

— V 




2. 



=i.lO% non- start rate 



23 > 760 = 55% completion rate 
4f,200 



■ 3. 
4. 

5. 



$76 ss 40% graduation rate 

. ,:; ■■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■•: 

D . Going back 18 months in time would provide a current sample. 
If the average student takes'lO months to complete the course, 
. 18 months would allow most students to have completed. . 

D , Either B or C are possible sample 'sizes , provided both samples 
- are truly random . ' . . '> ' . ' 



6. V 84 nbn-start-sr (700 X 35%) 

7 . 6 , 300 lessons aoV500 60%) V . 

8. 245 sfu^lents graduated (700 x 35%) 

9.6 ,300 + 1 , 050 = 7 , 350 lessons 

« 7350 = 70% completion rate 
10,500 • ' . 



10. 315 - 63 = 252 - ' • 

252 - 12% non-start rate 
2100 
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Intraduction to Artic/e 

Afore one eixcellent home st^dy course has gathered, dii^t ^ 
on a yvarehouse^ shelf because it never reached its audience. 
VsuaUy','^such courses i^rere inadeqiiatel^ or improperly prons^oted, ' 

One key to*assuring that courses 'are;sold^ is to understand the 
complex in ter-reUitior^ships petween ajurse price', . vblume , and 
profit analysis . . ' ! . 

' . ■ ' ■ ■- ' ■ ' " • " ' . • " 

Mr , Godfrey explains the basic cost accounting principles which 
home study educators at both profit ap.d non-profit schools must 
know in > order to survive . He cautions that the formulas, presehted 
here are tools for analysis, nof substitutes fudgment; : 
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James E. Go.dfrey 
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The Pricing Challenge . In managing the for-profit school , any new 
course, offering inevitably brings fortn the question of price: "What 
should the tuition be?" And, of course, tiiere are these related questions: 



— WJiat volume might we expect? ^ 
.\ * . To what extent will price affect Aitolume?' : , ^ 

— Where is the price sensitivity barriel'?- ^ ' 
\ ; And finally, will the course be profitable? 

We're dealing with dynamic factors here, and with the inter-relUte^ 
impacts of price on voluitfe , volulae on cash flow., and cash flow on pro^ 
fits . Ide^ly I when dealing with a new course offeting » the management 
can make calculated judginents based on the tracJt records of similar . 
courses ; But such judgments require the availability of complete and 
reliable cost information . Properly sprted, such cost data .can be pro- 
jected for a new course offering* At this point , it would be well to name 
two kinds of tools for cost analysis: ' . 

.1... Breakeven Chart for Cost- V,olume^P.rofit Analysis 
2. Analysis of Contribution to Profit end Absorption of 
, Overhead | ^ ^ . \ 

~7 — H|pike-,7te-the-simple»t-forip>-4s- • 

fu^VePtioally, volume runs horizo|italIy . There ai^ fixed cbsts , yjir- 
• iabl'e costs, a straight income line, ahd a breakeven point . ^ . 
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■ . 0 VOLUME ' ' * ;^ / 

But before we dare get into a discusslpn about the use of either of 
these procedures , we must touch on sevei'al baaes of cos| . accounting. 

V Fixed Expenses (or^ Fixed Costs) . AU combined!* this is what it 
•costs to "turn the key in the door each morning," tlie overhead costs 
that ar« not related to volume of production or services rendered. In 
the school business ^ this would include costs such as rent, d^reciatlon, 
fasurance, utilities, supplies, indirect'labor, generid expense and jad- 
miniatration , * . >. «i . • . 

* , ■ ■ . ■ .■■■^ . ■ • ■, ' . :v - ■' 

. Variable Expenses (or Variable Costs) . These are all costs that 
can be tied directi^ on a per unit basis , to the volume of business con- 
ducted » For schoolB , the unit of volume is the enrollment' Included are 
freight, direct sales expense, and direct labor — such as enrollment pro- 
cessing, lesson grading, records posting andmotiva^nal fdllow^^^^ 
functions* * ' . " ■ 

Se"^i^Variable Expenses . Costs cannot always be neatly pitched in- 
to the black and white bins. Gray areas We Inevitable — those costs 
that are influenced by changes up or down in volume, but don't change 
in a direct relationship. Advertising i^ one such example. However, on 
a breakeven analysis , there is no handy way to deal with tfeml-variables 1 
Therefore, by" arbitrary decision, compromise or whatever., all costs 
inust be categorized as either fixed or variable . In the case of ad- 
vertising, this type of compromise might lend*itself to* schools. Es- 
tablish a.base^adjHidg^t as aJtlxedj&xpfinaeL,l-then^8ign>a-flat-amot^ 
per enrollment thereby creating a variable expense (as well as some 
elaaficity in the ad budget) . /' ^ • 



Contribution, or by its full title, Contributibn to Profit and . 
Absorption of Overhead . *^What has this course done for me --; or tny 
school — lately? Contribution is a good measuring sftlck, and an easy , 
one to ^se is: . i ' 

Conti?ibution Price less Variable Cost 

In school language , the contribution of*an enrollment is what's left 
over after subtracting variable costs from tuition received . Take' special 
note of the fact thai fixed expenses are not involved . Contribution ab*-. 
sorbs fixed expenses totally we hope, and monej^ to spare theh be* 
comes profit. ^ ' 

AllocatiQn . Allocation is the sharing of fixed expense by more than 
one profit center. Whenever a school offers more than one course , there 

' should be some method of allocating equitable portions Of th^, overall 
fixed costs. Such sharing of the burden might done on the basis of 

, salei? revenue , flSor area, payroll, or combinations thereof. The case 
examples that follow make use of an allocation based pn sales. 

Target Volume . Thi^ is my personal term for th.e.targeted' enroll- 
ment volume th^t will assure a comfortable profit margin . * 

Belevant Range . In the real world, fixed costs quickly become 
unfixed by retrenchment to cope with a sales slump , or by expansion 
and hiring of indirect as well as direct labor to handle booming sales. 
"To this extent, an^f breakeven cliart must be qualified for the minimum 
and maximum enrpliment levels that will be accommodated by the ^Ven 
of Hxed costs . This setting of the range assumes that the management 
has in place a series of op^onB for dealing with such ups and downs 
in volume . * 

So much for the basi<^s . Now we want to demonstrate the use of 
breakeven charts and analysis for contribution. Acorn Institutje, pur 
case history school > offers two seasoned courses. They keep good 
cost records, and manage to make a profit . Here is the cpst data for 
Acorn*8 two courses. Derived from that data, you'll see'a breakeven 
chart for each course . . 
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,A$;orn Institute: Data for Vear Ended 12/91 /7S 



Financiaf Data by Courses 

Full Tuition 
. Average Revenue pe r Enrollment 
EmoUments, Y^ar Ended 12/31/7,8 
Sales Revenue for Year 



Couise 101 

$\ 428:00 
300.00 
90O 
$270>000.00 



Variable Costs: t ^ 

Variable Cost per Enrollment' ,...;.„> $ 108.0Q 

Variable Cc«t per Year ^ . 

(Variable Cost x Enrollments) $ 97,200:t)0 



Fixed Costs: 
Total Fixed Cdst per Year' 

Anocation: 

Course Sales to Total SaJes 
Allocated Fixed Cost 



Combined Costs; 
Enrollments 
Variable Cost ...... 

Fixed Cost 
Total Cost 



c 



60.0% 
$113,400.00 



900 
$ 97,200.00 
113.400.00 
$210,600.00 



Analysis of Contribution to Proflit an^ Absorption of Fixed Cost 
. ' . • • Cofarse 101 

$ ' 300.00 
-108.00 



Average jRevenue\.. 
Less Variable Cost 



Contribution per EnrQlknent ....... $ 192,00 

Corttribu tion per \ear ^ $ 1 72,800.00 

Allocated Fixed Cost 1 13.400.00 

Profit Contribution $ 59,400.00 « 

Profit, Percent of Sales .......v.... • 22.0% 



Course 102 

*$ 61 $.00 
400.00 
450 
$180,000.00 



$ .168.00 
$ 75,600.00 



40.0% 
$ 75,600.00 



450 

$ 75,600-00 

$151,200.00 



Course 102. 
$ 400.00 

% 232.00 
$104,400.00 

75,600.00 » 
$ 28,800.00 ' 
16.0% 



Total 



. 13510 
$450,000.00 



$^89,000,00 



$189,000.00 



1 350 
$172,800.00 
189.000.00 
$361,800.00 



Total 



$ 88,200.00 
19.6% 



ACORN INSTITUTE - BREAKEVEN FOR COURSE 101 



Costs and 
Tuition 
Rtvtnii* 




500 ' 1000 
Volumt: Eorollinentt per Year 



Br99kwm Solution by Algebraic Equation: 



TTxed"Expen$e 



Breakeven {EnroHmefWs) * gj^j^ j^^g^yg _ Unit Variable Cost 

Breakeven lEnroIiment,) . Ji^^- - 591 Enrollments 

$300 -$108 $192 

Proof • $1 13,400 + ($1 08 X 591) - $1 77,228 Cost 
$300 x 501 -$177,300 Revenue 

(Rounding up to a vvhole enroUmenj explains slight difference. ) 
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Tuition 



ACORN INSTITUTE - BREAKEVEN FOR COURSE 102 



$300,000 



250,000 




200,000 



250 500 „ 

Volume: En^pllments per Year 

Breakeven Solution by Algebr aic Eq uation 



Breakeven (Enrollments) 



f ixed Expense 



Unit Revenue.- Unit Variable Cost 
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.Breakeven mnronments) » ^ Mm. ^ 326 Enrollment? 

.'I'roof t Revenue . Proof: Cost ' • 

$400 x 326 = $130,400 * $75- 600 + ($168 x 326) = $130,368 



Altef native Breakeven Charts . Looking at Acorn' s breakeyen 
chwts, the fixed costs coinpiPise the fpun<iation''of the expense structure 
and the wedge^of variable cost is the next layer . While that the Tvedge 
pf variable costs is the next layer, there is perhaps: a better way to- 
chart the breakeven point , I prefer this next format because it ^hows ^ 
any loss as a' bit out of fixed expense » and that's a realistic portrayci^ 

^ of what happens>: When ajiroftt center fails to reach breakeven , the. - 
contribution falls short of covering the allocated fixed expense. Pro- 
cedurally, just begin the chart by plotting variable cof ts from the zero 

_j>oint, then add the fixed costs as a parallel layer of expense . 

Your Contribution to Contribution . If a course, goes sour, or a 
new course comes up short of its projections,, do you dump it and look . 
for greener fields? Not necessarily . The decision ought to be in- ! 
Iluenced by its contribution . Assuming the coarse to be on the bad 
side of breakeven , how much contribution i^ generated to defray the 
school's overhead?. Going back to Acorn, the picture has chamged. 
Course 101 is holding steady at 900, while Course 102 £lzzled, with u 
only 250 enrollees for.the year . Calculate the contribution of Course 
102, the' total contribution as related to fixed expense and Acorn's pro- 
fit. Without the contribution from Course 102, would Acorn Institute 
be in the red? . 
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QlcuUte thetontributiorBandSehooll^ , . ^ 

Ac<^fii Institute Data Courae 101 Couree 102 • Total 

/vcrage Unit R^venue $ 300.00 ! 400,00 \ ' 

Variable Cost (per Unit) . 108.00 \6%.00 

Unit Contribution ...... ...V.a ....,....; $ 192.00 $ 232!oO ' x ' > 

Ycairiy Enrollment . 900 250 ' , IJSO 

Contribution^per.Year * |_ $ " 

Contribution^ ofTotal - — 
Fixea Expense ....:........;...,.......,,../,..v.:..............,....^ 

Pfofct(Contribution Less Fixed Cost) \ . t 

Course Revenue per Yefar 1....;...............,; $270,000.00 $100,000.00 ^^ / $370^000.00 

Profit as a Percentage of Total Revenue 



*** ****** a 



CONCLUSION 

From the above discussion .we can see that unless you have a firm 
handle on all cosls associated with your courses^ ypu will have a 
dim9ult time in analyzing where you are . It is impossible to budget 
aceurateiy unless you know: '\ - 

> <A) Historical costs; 

(B) Actual costs per course; and 

(C) Where you weait to be financially with your course 
offerings. . 

. As Directors of Education you will want to work closely with your 
accounting people from the very beginning of any new course. Fir 
nancial statements are only "histories; *' they tell you where you haye 
been : In order to achieve success , you need much more than a his- ' 
tory: you'll need a plan . ' . 



Hopeftilly , this article has touched on some of the tools for financial 
analysis and planning you should understand as you develop new course 
olfeririigs. 
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